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The temple and cult of Jagannatha at Puri in 
Orissa represents one of the most important 
constitvents of Hindu religion and cutture. 
Close to 1500 people perform ritual duties at 
this temple, all of whom are males except for a 
small group of women known as devadasis 
{literally : female servants of the deity) or temple 
dancers. Within the altered social conditions of 
modern India their position has changed 
rapidly, and this study recaptures its past 
significance. 

The devadasis do not marry—their dedication 
co temple service being regarded as a form of 
marriage to the main deity, Jaganngtha. The 
devadasis represent the auspiciousness of the 
married woman since they never become 
inauspicious widows. A study of their rituals 
and the myths recounted by them reveals the 
concept of auspiciousness to be a major 
category, distinct from that of purity. The 
devadasis, even though they are not chaste, do 
embody the auspiciousness of the married state 
and of sovereignty; they are closely associated 
not only with temple rituals but also with palace 
rituals and with the king, who is the living 
incarnation of their divine husband. 

Dr Marglin's work reveals a whole new axis 
of value in Hindu culture corresponding to the 
concepts of auspiciousness and inauspicious- 
ness. These values do not speak of hierarchy or 
order but of a dynamic life force. This life 
power, she argues, is non-hierarchical, fernale, 
and crucial to understanding the royal function. 

This study illuminates not only the 
meaning of the institution of the devadasis but 
also throws new light on Hindu women, 
kinship and kingship, as well as certain aspects 
of Bhakti and Tantra. 


Dr Marglin is Professor of Anthropology, 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


The illustration on the jacket depicts a sculpture of an 
apsaras unfastening her skirt. (From the heaven- 
bands of the Rajarani temple, Bhubaneswar, Orissa. 
Early 12th century A.D.} 
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To Steve 
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— Et Pldole on tu mis tant de virginité, 

Os tu divinisas notre argile, la Femme, 

Afin que Homme pat éclairer sa pauvre ame 
Et monter lentement, dans #1 immense amonr, 
De la prison terrestre a la beanté ds jour, 

La Femme ne sait plus méme étre courtisane! 
— C'est une bonne farce! et le monde ricane 
An nom doux et sacré de la grande Vénus! 


Arthur Rimbaud, extrait du poeme 
‘Soleil et Chair’ 
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Plates 
(between pages 192 and 193) 


1 Three devadasis (from teft): Bisaka, Amrapalli, Brundabati. 
2 Two devadasis: Lalitha (left) and Radha (right). 

3 The dei sitting in the courtyard of her house. 
4 


A post-menopausal widow temple attendant (psj4rint) sitting in front 
of the image she cares for. The markings on her forehead indicate she is a 
Vaishnavite, 


5 A maithuna from the temple of Konarak. 


6 Painting by $ri Jagannatha Mahapitra of the citrakara (painter) caste. 
This ts the first painting (first khanda, first pada) of a series which illustrate 
the Réamayana. The artist also composed a six-fine poem to accompany the 
picture which reads in free translation: 

Having performed the worship of the Gods Ganapati, 

Narayana, Rudra, 

Ambika and Bhaskara, those five deities, 

And having worshipped the seven chapters of the Ramayana, 
the seven seas, 

Having commented through poetry and painting, I am publishing 
(that) Seducing Rsyasrnga, the courtesans united (with him}: 
They brought him on a boat by the orders of (king) Lomapada. 

(The painting was acquired from the artist) 


7 Painting around an entrance of a house in Pun. At the bottom two 
fishes flank a full pot. Above this, an auspicious women holds a lighted lamp. 
Ac the top is a scene from the coronation of Rama. (To the right is a 
painting of Nrusingha.) {Chapter $ contains a discussion of the parallel 
between the wedding and coronation ceremony.) 


8 Kundalini coiled around a tirigarmt. Example of contemporary ico- 
nography from Banaras. Height about 7”. 
(From the collection of Ajit Mookerjee} 


9 Two palm leaves: (top) an illustration with several dance poses of the 
devadasis, (bottom) illustration of the morning dance ritual: 
{a) the inner sanctum holding the four deities—Balabhadra, Subhadra, 
Sudarsana, and Jagannitha, 
{b) the outer sanctum. 
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(c} the dance hall with the dancing devadasi, the marda{i, the rajagurs 
holding the golden cane, Garuda Stambha, and a devotee. 
(d) the bhboga Mandapa 

{The palm leaves are a gift from Pandit Sadastva Ratha Sarma} 


10 Designs, made from ground rice paste, drawn by women on the walls 
of their house at the time of Laksmi pxjd in the month of Margasira 
(November-December). 


11! The king, seated in a témjan, prepares to leave the palace for the ritual 
sweeping of the chariots. He is surrounded by palace servants, state 
policemen, agnates, tributary rajas and the two rajagurus. The last three 
categories will accompany him on foot. 


12 The king, wearing a turban with an aigrcute, performs the rituat 
sweeping of the chariots. The broom is being carried upright by -an 
attendant (second man behind the king). 


13 The king, upon his return ffbm the ritual sweeping of the chariots, is 
worshipped by the people in the palace. Around his neck he wears the 
deities’ garlands and pieces of cloth. He carries a sword, the symbol of the 
Kshatriya. 


14 Balabhadra’s chariot is being putled. In the background, Jagannacha’s 
chariot is parked in front of the eastern gate of the temple. Subhadra’s 
chariot, to the right of Jagannatha’s chariot, is not visible. (Viewed from the 
roof of the palace.) 


15 During the ritual of Laksmi-Narayana bheta, the king holds on to the 
goddess’ palanquin and brings the image to Jagannatha’s chariot (parked in 
front of the palace gate). 


16 The king, aided by some of his entourage, lifts the image of Laksmi so 
she may gaze on the face of her Lord, Jagannatha, seated in his chariot. 


17 After Laksmi-Narayana bheta the king, flanked by the two rajagurns, 
gives darsan at the palace. 


18 The temple of Konarak (viewed from rear}. The dance hall is at the 
extreme right. 


19 Konarak: close-up view of the dance hall. 
20 Konarak: detail of a dancer on the nata-mandira. 


21 Konarak: a wheel of the Sun Chariot. Each spoke contains either a 
maithungs or dancer. Notice the frieze of elephants at the base. 
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Introducuon 


Background 


This work began as a field study of the rituals of the female dancers and 
singers attached to the temple of Jagannatha in Puri, Orissa. Such 
women are generally referred to by the term devaddsi' which literally 
means ‘fernale servant of the deiry’. The study led me, unexpectedly, to 
oder concems, principally to a concem with kingship. This work, 
hence, bears on many topics such as women, goddesses, kings, and the 
nature of their power. Because it was conceived as a study of the rials 
of the devadasis, it must be bome in mind that all these other concems 
are dealt with as they anise out of a close attention to the practices of the 
devadasis. In other words the perspective from which an observer 
views anything gives what she/he views a particular angle. 1 for one do 
not hotd the position that an observer—howcever well trained he or she 
might be—an find an Archimedean point from which to present a 
truly synoptic view. The view of any observer will be coloured by the 
perspective chosen, the point of entry, as well as by that observer's 
predilections, blind spots, and other particularities. As has been 
pointed out in some recent work in what has come to be called 
‘reflexive anthropology’, the personal circumstances of the observer are 
not unrelated to the choice of perspective, point of entry and choice of 
central informants (Crapanzano 1980, Rabinow 1977). A reflecuon on 
these connections has been highly illuminating. It is also the kind of 
exercise which enables the reader to better evaluate the work he or she 1s 
about to read, teaning as it docs the illusive veil of omniscient objectivity. 

In order to evaluate the kind of knowledge offered in these pages it 
1s necessary to reflect on the simple question: why did I choose to 
study the rituals of the devadasis? Implicit in such a procedure is the 
view that it is not sufficient to answer ‘because it has never been 
done’. This is true enough but why this topic rather than another one 
and why at this time? A reflection on such questions seems to me 
inescapable once one has abandoned what Lakoff and Johnson call 
‘the myth of objectivity’ (1980). 
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In order to answer this question I will have to start with the 
devadasis and how I became fascinated by them. My interest in the 
devadasis was born when I studied Indian Classical Dance in Delhi. 
For three years 1 devoted myself to the practice of dance (berween 
1964 and 1968). After initially learning the then better known 
southern and northern styles (Bharata Natyam and Kathak) I soon 
devoted myself to Odissi, the eastern styie from the province of 
Orissa. In Odissi I found a blend berween soft rounded sensuousness 
and powerful square strength, a combination which held a profound 
fascination for me. I think that for a Western woman this combination 
is an exciting one, most likely because improbable and perhaps 
unavailable in her own tradition. 

The teaching of classical dance in Indian cities today is totally 
divorced from the dance’s roots in the traditional setting of temple 
worship. As a foreigner, 1 was able to study the dance because there 
has been in India a movement closely allied with various social 
reform movements, which created the category of ‘Indian Classica! 
Dance’. With the creation of this category went the founding of such 
institutions as conservatories, dance schools, and research academies 
on the performing arts. Most such movements were started at the 
turn of the century. The term ‘classical’ does not really translate any 
indigenous term even though the reformers refer to the marga/deshi 
dichotomy in this case. The term madarga literally means ‘the way’ and 
desi means ‘of the land or place’, that is the local style. This pair of 
terms does not correspond exactly to the classical/folk or popular 
dichotomy since local or regional styles of dance are themselves 
divided into folk and classical. Furthermore I have never heard any of 
my informants talk in such terms; they call Odissi simply ‘dance’ 
(naca}, making no stylistic distinction berween it and other forms of 
local dancing. It may even be that the reformers adopted those 
indigenous terms for the purpose of translating the English pair of 
terms ‘classical’ and ‘folk’, The adjective classical reflects the Western 
mode! of the reformers: Indian Classical Dance connotes a status on a 
par with Western Classical Ballet. The reform movements effected a 
divorce from the traditional milieu of the dance and replaced it with 
new, secular, institutions on a Western model. 

The fact that the word ‘classical’ does not translate an indigenous 
term should not be misconstrued to mean that Indian dance is neither 
ancient nor codified. Quite the contrary; Indian dance tradition is in 
fact considerably more ancient than its Western counterpart. Evidence 
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from sculpture suggests the existence of an already full-blown 
tradition as early as the second century Bc. The tradition was exten- 
sively and comprehensively codified in a Sanskrit text—Bharata’s 
Natya Sastra—which scholars date around the fourth or fifth century 
AD.* Given the indisputable antiquity of the dance and its starus as a 
‘great tradition’ encoded in Sanskrit texts one might ask what monvated 
the Indian reformers to have recourse to a Western category to think 
of their tradition, and to Western-types of institutions for its 
continuation. 


Social Reform: the impact of the West 


For the Indian who was a product of English education, everything 
in his/her culture had to be restated in Western terms. Such a trans- 
formation bestowed status on things Indian whose meanings withered 
in the eyes of the Indians themselves under the paternalistic gaze of 
the colonialists. I will attempt a close look at this transformation in 
the one case of the devadasi and of Indian dance. 

The motivation of the Indian social reformers is to be found in the 
nature of the response on the part of Western observers when con- 
fronted with the institution of the devadasis. I have chosen as repre- 
sentative of this reaction a relatively early work attributed to the 
Abbé Dubois.? This work was written in the later part of the eighteenth 
century and published in the early nineteenth century in both French 
and English. It was and still is widely read (having been reprinted 
numerous times) and can be taken as both a representative and 
influential statement, suited to embody what 1 call the rypical Western 
response to the devadasis. I will quote at some length the relevant 
passages: 


Next to the Sacrificers, the most important persons about the temples are the 
dancing girls, who call themselves Devadasi, servants or slaves of the gods; 
but they are known to the public by the coarser name of strumpets. Their 
profession, indeed, requires them to be open to the embraces of persons of all 
casts [ste]; and, although onginally they appear to have been intended for the 
gratification of the Brahmans only, they are now obliged to extend their 
favours to all who solicit them. 

Such are the loose females who are consecrated in a special manner to the 
worship of the gods of India. Every temple, according to its size, entertains a 
band of them, to the number of eight, twelve, or more. The service they 
perform consists of dancing and singing. The first they execute with grace, 
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though with lascivious atutudes and motions. Their chanting is generally 
confined to the obscene songs which relare to some circumstance or other of 
the licennious lives of their gods. 

They perform their rehgious duties at the temple to which they belong 
twice-a-day, morning and evening. They are also obliged to assist at all the 
public ceremonies, which they enliven with their dance and merry song. As 
soon as their public business is over, they open their cells of infamy, and 
frequently convert the temple itself into a stew. 

They are bred to this profligate life from their infancy. They are taken from 
any cast [sic], and are frequently of respectable birth. It is nothing uncommon 
to hear of pregnant women, im the behef that it will tend to their happy 
delivery, making a vow, with the consent of their husbands, to devote the 
child then in the womb, if it should turn out a girl, to the service of the 
Pagoda. And, in doing so, they imagine they are performing a meritorious 
dury. The infamous life ro which the daughter is desuned brings no disgrace 
on the family. 

These prostivutes are the only females in India who may learn to read, to 
sing, and to dance. Such accomplishments belong to them exclusively, and 
are, for that reason, held by the rest of the sex in such abhorence, that every 
virtuous woman would consider the mention of thern as an affront. 

These performers are supported out of the revenues of the temple, of 
which they receive a considerable share. But their dissolute profession is sull 
more productive. In order to stimulate more briskly the passion which their 
lewd employment is mtended to graufy, they have recourse to the same 
artifices as are used by persons of their sex and calling in other countnies, 
Perfumes, elegant and attracave attire, particularly their beauoful hair, 
mulatudes of ornamental minkets adapted with infinite taste to the different 
parts of the body, a graceful carriage and measured step, indicating luxunous 
delight; such are the allurernents and the charms which these enchanting 
sirens display to accomplish their seductive designs. 

From infancy they are instructed m the various modes of kindling the fire 
of voluptuousness in the coldest hearts; and they well know how to vary their 
arts and adapt them to the particular disposition of those whom thcy wish to 
seduce. 


This early ethnographical account is then followed by an interesting 
comparison between the devadasis and Western prostitutes: 


At the same time, norwithstanding their alluring demeanour, they cannot 
be accused of those gross indecencies which are often publicly exhibited by 
women of their stamp in Europe; particularly the exposure of the person and 
the lascivious airs which one would think capable of inspiring the most 
determined libertine with disgust: on the contrary, of all the women in India, 
the common girls, and particularly the dancers at the temples, are the most 
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decendy clothed. They are so nice in covering every part of the body, as to 
have the appearance of being affectedly precise, or as if they intended, by the 
contrast with the more open attire of other dames, to excite more strongly the 
passion which they wished to inspire, by carefully veiling apart of the charms 
which it covers. 

Neither can they be reproached with that impudent assurance exhibited in 
public by the Messalinas of Europe. Shameless as the dancing girls of india 
appear to be, they will not venture, upon any occasion, to stop a man in the 
streets, or to cake any indecent liberry in public. And, on the other hand, a 
man who would take such liberties, even with a prostitute, so far from being 
applauded, or joked with, by the spectators, as happens in some other 
countries, would be obliged to hide his head for shame, and would be treated 
with marks of indignavon. 

Relaxed as the manners of the Hindus are, they know how to observe, in 
public, that decorum which every class of people owes to another, in the 
intercourse of life; and which are never violated, with impunity, but in 
nations arrived at the last degree of corrupuon. 


The Abbé concludes his remarks on temple rituals with the following 
sweeping condemnation: 


Such is the outline of the religious ceremonies of the Hindus, and such the 
spirit of idolatry which prevails among them. A religion more shameful or 
indecent has never existed amongst a civilized people.* 


Even though Abbé Dubois’ report is not lacking in ambivalence, 
the concluding line is a clear and forceful condemnation. The ambi- 
valence expresses itself in the use of two kinds of terms; one set of 
terms are heavy with moral condemnation such as ‘loose’, ‘lewd’, 
‘stew’, ‘strumpets’, ‘obscene’, ‘infamy’, ‘profligate’, ‘dissolute’ and 
another set of terms reveal a reluctant admiration such as ‘grace’, 
‘elegant’, ‘artracuve’, ‘exquisite’, ‘beauuful’, ‘infinite taste’, ‘graceful’, 
‘enchanting’. This mixture of the sinful and the sensuously beaursful 
is Europe’s classical recipe for the exotic. The devadasis, as can be 
imagined, were prime targets for an exotic one-sided imaginative 
reconstruction. They form the subject matter of an early nineteenth 
century operatic play by E. de Jouy, Les Bayadeéres.® Goethe has an 
elegiac poem on the same subject which became the libretto for a 
famous nineteenth century ballet La Bayadeére. This ballet has become 
a standard item in the repertoire of both American and European 
ballet companies and it continues to be recreated. 

The European fascination with the subject as reflected in some of 
its literature and dance seems to have had no influence on the Indian 
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mind. The Indian reaction to the European response was wholly in 
terms of the latter’s moral condemnation, not of its fascination for an 
exotic custom. This might have something to do with the fact that the 
European exoticizing gaze is born out of the aforementioned blend of 
sin and beauty. In any case, the Indians felt they could reclaim the 
beauty only at the cost of separating it from what they themselves 
came to see as sinful and deserving of moral condemnation. 

Two judgements are implied in this last sentence. First, that the 
perception of moral depravity as pertaining to the devadasis is a 
Western construcuon which in tom implies that this might not be an 
accurate perceprion of the devadasis. Second, that Indians of the 
nineteenth and cwentieth centuries have internalized Western moral 
judgements and applied them to a part of their own tradition, that 
part which elicited from Westerners the most fiery of moral 
condemnation. 

Art the end of the nineteenth century, a group of English-educated 
Indians started a movement which came to be known as the ‘anti- 
nautch campaign’. The word natch is the anglicized version of 
various Indian vernacular words for dance, al! deriving from the 
Sanskrit root néc-. The movement started in the South but quickly 
found sympathetic echoes in the North and other parts of India. 

On 9 November 1892 the Madras Hindu Social Reform Associauon 
was founded (Madura Matl, 17 March 1894). The aims of the associa- 
tion were the following: to promote (a) female education, (b) marage 
reform, (c) domestic reforms and reforms in such customs and 
manners as are injurious, (d) gradual amalgamation of castes. One of 
the conditions of membership was ‘not to invite a nautch-woman or 
other fallen woman for singing, dancing or other purposes’ (ibid.). 
The anu-nautch part of the reform movement was categorized among 
those movements aimed at eradicating customs and manners that 
were injurious. Nautch women included devadasis and other dancing 
and singing women. 

In the passages from the Madura Magil—an English language 
newspaper published in the Southern ciry of Madura (present-day 
Madurai )—pertaining to the anti-nautch campaign,® no distinctions 
are made between dancing-girls, nautch-women and devadasis. They 
are all spoken of as being prostitutes and hence as being immoral. 
What is striking to me is that the writers felt no necessity to justify 
their moral condemnation which they took to be self-evident. Several 
passages make reference to court cases involving these women; the 
following is one example: 
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(Under Local and Provincial} 

Madura district court: Mr. Dumergue has recently decided that a dancing girl 
has no right to compel the Trustees of a Devastanam by suit to allow her tobe 
portu-ued, on the ground that the ultimate object of the pottu-tying is to 
carry on prosurmuuon and hence is immoral {Madura Mad, 13 January 1894). 


What seems to have happened in this case is that a devadasi—a 
‘dancing girl’ in a devastanam, i.e. a temple—had sued the temple to 
force it to perform the dedication ceremony. This ceremony, referred 
to as the pottu-tying, is a marnage ceremony in which the woman is 
ritually married to the deity in the temple by tying around her neck 
the symbol of married women in the South. Such a ceremony entitles 
the wornan to dance and sing in the temple and makes her a devadasi. 
What does this terse newspaper account tell us? It tells us that the 
court system—established and run by the colonial power—has 
labelled the sexual activities of the devadasis ‘prostitunon’ and has 
furthermore ruled that because of this sexual activity the woman has 
no right to engage in the traditional occupation of a devadasi. 

As can be ascertained by the name, the judge in this case is a 
European. What is interesting to note is that the official position of 
the British colonial government was one of non-interference in the 
religious marters of the Hindus. Such neutrality is referred to in a 
passage from the same newspaper, dating from 2 June 1894: ‘Surely 
the anti-nautch movement is in the long run bound to succeed, the 
neutrality of the Government notwithstanding.’ However, when it 
came to a specific court case, it is evident that what carnied the day 
was British moral judgement. 

Whatever the misgivings of those Indians who wished to see their 
traditions preserved might have been, the courts had the power of the 
police and beyond that of the army, behind them. In such a situation 
of powerlessness, insisting on the devadasis’ traditional rights to be 
dedicated to temple service must have seemed a rather hopeless 
project. Even though the traditionalists——whose voice is famdy heard 
in the pages of the Madura Mail—had the weight of custom and 
ancient tradition behind them, there was probably very littie that 
they could do. 

The pages of the Madura Mail available to me do not give a voice to 
the traditionalists. However their presence is known through the 
arguments of the reformers against them. The following passage 
from the Madura Mat! makes reference to the opposition of the 
traditionalists; 1 quote it in full because the Janguage used by the 
reformers is remarkable in its use of biblical imagery: 
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June 30, 1894 

[the story of how a nautch woman was pressed upon an unwilling host is 
related] One gentleman, we should be glad to know his name, insisted upon 
the bringing of the public woman, it is stated, ‘at least to spite the beggars of 
the anti-nautch-party’. The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman and we have no 
objection to this person being called one . . . but has it not always been easier 
for the camel to enter the needle’s eye than for the rich man to enter the 
kingdom of Heaven? But a poor man is not necessarily a beggar. 


It may be an ambitious enterprise to unravel the dynamics of the 
formation of what T. N. Madan and others have called ‘the captive 
mind’ (Madan 1982), but I shall here offer the views of one post- 
colonialist European observer. lt seems to me that the preservation of 
traditions which deeply offended the moral sense of the members of 
the colonial group was clearly an impossibility. In such a situation of 
powerlessness, moral condemnation on the part of those in power 
must have aroused intense feelings of fear of inferiority. Such fears, 
given the real power simuation, apparently were dealt with by a 
vigorous attempt to eradicate the offending custom, institution or 
whatever. To gather the strength required to go against centunes— 
nay millennia—of tradition cannot be achieved without deep convic- 
tion. The reformers clearly believed that the respectability of the 
‘dancing-girls’ in the eyes of many Hindus was a mask hiding their 
‘true’ character (see Mcdura Mail, 3 November 1894), their true 
character being that of ‘fallen-women’. Depending on one’s point of 
view this is either consciousness-raising or brainwashing. 

As is well known, the traditionalists lost this particular bactle and 
in 1947 the government of the state of Madras, one of the provinces of 
the newly independent Indian nation, passed a legislation called the 
‘Madras Prevention of Dedication of Devadasis Act’ which made the 
institution illegal.” Even though the new law applied only to the 
province of Madras it influenced enormously the consciousness of 
most English educated Indians regarding devadasis. 


A New Reconstruction 


While learning Odissi in New Delhi I had become aware of the origin 
of the dance in temple rituals performed by devadasis. © had also 
realized that the subject of devadasis was one about which it was 
impossible to get clear and satisfactory information. A great deal of 
contradictory evidence presented itself and in my efforts to find out 
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as much as 1 could, 1 finally realized that a great deal of confusion 
existed but no solid research or evidence. More than this, 1 realized 
that the subject was a very touchy one. In the secular world of dance 
schools, city stages, and performers, the world of the devadasis was 
nebulous and shrouded in contradiction. Much emphasis was placed 
on the ‘purity’ of the dance, its ‘chasuty’, words which were used 
synonymously with ‘classical’. The prevalent view about the devadasis 
was that originally they were chaste virgins meant only for the gods, 
but subsequenuy with the degeneration of the polity, rajas, zamindars, 
and other rich and powerful men had wielded their debasing influence 
on them and forced them into prostitution. An alternative construc- 
uon was that, due to economic hardship and difficult circumstances, 
the devadasis had found themselves forced co tum to prostitution to 
survive. 

These views never appeared convincing to me, even though I had at 
that time no hard evidence to refute them except my love for the 
dance in which I saw a harmonious blend of erocicism and spiritua! 
devotion which seemed thoroughly in keeping with ancient Indian 
traditions. From my readings in the epics, classical plays, puranas, 
and other texts, 1 did form an image of the highly accomplished 
women dancers, singers and artists which these texts call ganikda, 
vesyd, heavenly and earthly apsaras, as well as devadasi. These 
women were indeed indispensable members of a prosperous and 
well-ruled kingdom and their presence was required at all joyful 
public functions. They seemed indeed to be respectable members of 
the kingdom, even though they were not chaste wives or chaste 
virgins. J. J. Meyer captures this respectability in his chapter on these 
women in the epics. When Rama and Sita rerum from their long exile 
to Ayodhya, Rama’s brother, who had kept the throne for Rama 
during the tfatrer’s long absence, gives instructions to welcome the king 
and the queen back: 


« . . all masters of musical instruments, and the gazika in full numbers, the 
king’s wives and ministers, the soldiery and the bands of army women, the 
Brahmans and the nobles, and the corporauons . . . all these shall go out to 
behold the moonlike countenance of Rama (Meyer 1971:269). 


When Rama and Sita have arrived, they watch a dance and music 
performance by the finest ganikas of Ayodhya. 

Lest one think that ganikas were attached only to the court but not 
to temples, and hence differentiating between them and devadasis may 
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not be wholly justified, mention should be made that in Kalidasa’s play 
Meghaduta(The Cloud Messenger) vesya-s wave the fly-whisk in the 
temple of Siva at Ujjain. (Rooke 1935, 1:35). Clearly, apsaras, garikas, 
vesyas and devadasis, even though contrasted to chaste wives and even 
sometimes reviled in the texts as low and not deserving of respect 
because of their lack of chastity, have a place and a time in which their 
function is required, highly appreciated and, in its context, highly 
respected. Confusion regarding respectability enters only when one 
adopts a Western context-free standard of moral judgement as against a 
Hindu context-sensitive standard of judgement. I am here borrowing 
A. K. Ramanujan’s enlightening distincuon between context-free and 
context-sensitive standards (see Ramanujan 1980). 

Itis noteworthy that the devadasis of Puri are called both garika as 
well as vesy4. Some of them speak of themselves as ‘earthly apsaras’ ; 
the apsaras being the lovely women dancers and singers who adorn 
the court of the king of the gods, Indra. 

My aim ts not a study of the courtesans in Sanskrit literature, a 
work already accomplished by Mou Chandra (The World of 
Coxrtesans 1973), but simply to sketch some of the grounds for my 
skepricism vis-a-vis the reformers’ views. Such skepticism was one 
motivation for my research project. Let me hasten to add that my 
skepticism cannot be attributed to superior insight, knowledge, or 
sensitivity but simply to my historical situation for which of course I 
cannot claim credit. f am a Western woman who grew up in a 
post-colonial era; I have been profoundly influenced by the women’s 
movement. The latter, as is well known, has radically altered many 
attitudes concerning women and particularly women’s sexuality. 
Had 1 lived a century earlier, my views would probably have been 
akin to those of another Western woman, deeply sympathetic to 
Indian culture as well as radically engaged in India’s independence 
movement; this woman was Annie Besant, whose views on the 
devadasis were favourably quoted by the proponents of the antj- 
nautch campaign in the pages of the Madura Mail: 


July 14, 1894 

Mrs. Besant writes of Indian dancing-girls: ‘It is absurd to speak of dancing- 
girls as ‘accredited ministers’. The ancient religion trained them as chaste 
virgins, and their ancient religious functions were dependent on their virginity. 
Losing that, they have lost their ministry, and my contention is merely that 
they are far less degraded than the prostitutes of Christendom. Prostitution is 
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bad everywhere, but under Hinduism it is far less widespread and far less 
degrading than under Christianity.’ 

Had I been Indian and deeply committed to keeping the tradition 
of the dance alive, I would have been heir to the colonial sitrvadon 
discussed earlier, and hence to the impossibilicy of not dissociating 
the beauty from what came to be felt as immoral. Such a position is 
voiced by one of the persons to whom lovers of Odissi owe a great 
deal. This is what Dhirendra Nath Patnaik, secretary of the Orissa 
Academy of Music and Dance, writes about the devadasis of Puri in 
his excellent book on Odissi dance: 


[the local Oriya word for devadasi is mahari] 

Due to the successive Muslim invasions and weak poliucal authority there 
must have been moral degeneration on the part of the mahbaris. Because, it is 
from this period that the maharis who were originally intended for temples 
and Gods alone, came to be employed in royal courts as well. From now on, 
the maharis ceased to be respected as dasis of the Lord and came to be 
associated with concubinage (1971:56). 


The implication in this passage is that originally the devadasis were 
chaste and associated with the temple only and not with the court. 
The later association with the court brought on the custom of con- 
cubinage. This view is representative of many if not most English- 
educated Indians today. 


Methodology 


The historical research necessary to confirm or refute the above 
statement was beyond my abilities, even if the records were available, 
which is higlily doubcful. My training has prepared me to do ethno- 
graphy, which happily the particular historical circumstances of Pun 
made possible. Due to the fact that a Hindu king was at the head of 
the large temple of Jagannatha until 1955® the insutution of devadasis 
was alive until that time. A census of temple servants, made by state 
government officials in 1955, counted thirry devadasis attached to the 
temple at that time. When I arrived in Pun in the fall of. 1975 only 
nine out of these thirty women could be identified as devadasis or 
ex-devadasis. 

Given the climate of opinion about the devadasis in India in general 
and Onssa in particular, the kind of ethnographic study I was going 
to do had to take this factor into consideration. I knew that the topic 
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was a highly sensitive one and that the reform movement would have 
profoundly affected everyone I would be ralking to in Pun, the 
devadasis included. My answer to this dilemma was to focus my 
study on the public rivals of the devadasis. 1 decided to avoid direct 
quesuons about sexuality. I was simply not going to raise the issue at 
all and never ask questions which would indicate a concern with this 
aspect of the devadasis’ tradition or lack of it, unless the devadasis 
themselves, or other people, brought it up. In other words I con- 
sciously decided not to rely principally on informants’ interpretations 
of their tradition but on their descriptions of various practices as well 
as on direct observation. This brings me to my choice of rituals as the 
focus of study. 

My main interest has been to recapture what the institution of 
devadasis might have been like before the advent of the social reform 
movement, and not to record what the institution, or what is left of 
it, is today. Such an interest was born of my realization that the 
social reform movement had obscured and/or misrepresented what 
the cultural meaning of the devadasis was. I suspect that the cultural 
meanings of the feminine have been profoundly altered for both 
Indian and non-Indian eyes by colonialism. The institution of devadasis 
constitutes a limiting case for women, whose interest stems not so much 
from a dubious exotic appeal but precisely because limiting cases can 
throw light on the average, common, life of women in the Hindu world. 

Given my aim of recapturing or reconstructing a disappearing 
world, wo main problems faced me in the field: (a) the status of 
informants’ responses and (b) the status of the informal logic of 
everyday life. The first could not be trusted since I expected the social 
reform movement to have deeply affected everyone 1 would be 
talking to in Puri. This turned out indeed to be the case, so much so 
that I had a very difficult time even locating and meeting the remaining 
devadasis. I detail in the next chapter the situation I faced in the field. 
The second had radically altered in the last two decades as far as the 
life of the devadasis was concemed, ever since the king ceased to be at 
the head of the temple. 

As far as the status of informants’ responses are concerned, my 
problem if perhaps extreme, is not unique. Informants’ responses to 
an ethnograpber’s enquiries are influenced by many factors, such as 
the informants’ perception of the ethnographer’s identity, mission, 
possible power, etc., as well as the informants’ interest, level of 
knowledge, and particular point of view. 
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Geertz, in his justly famous es.ay ‘Thick Description’, has written: 
‘only natives make first order interpretations, whereas anthropologists’ 
interprerations are second and third order ones’ (1973:15). But in a 
footnote he qualifies this statement by saying that ‘informants fre- 
quently, even habitually, make second order interpretations’ (ibid.). 
This does leave open the question of when is an informant’s statement 
first order data and when it is second order data. 

In order to distinguish between the two I would use Witrgenstein’s 
idea of understanding the meaning of words and actions in their 
context of use rather than understanding by decontextualizing and 
attempting to arrive at the essence or narure of a word or action 
(Wittgenstein 1968, Needham 1972). Statements taken out of their 
context of use in a particular life-world—in my case the life-world of 
the traditional devadasis—are subject to the idiosyncracies of an 
individual’s interpretation. This was particularly vividly impressed 
upon me by the responses of many informants to the same question 
about the meaning of the same rirual. There were almost as many 
interpretations as respondents. However, speech and acuons observed 
and recorded in a context of use are a different matter. The distinction 
is one between practice and interpretation. There is a third category: 
that of the description of practice. Descriptions can be said to be 
partly interpretations since what one chooses to include and to omit, 
to foreground and to leave in the shadows, constimutes a sort of 
interpretation. The difference, however, berween description of 
practice and an individual’s interpretation is that a practice can be 
reconstituted by means of collecung descriptions from many sources. 
By the nature of my endeavour I had to rely heavily on this method. 
Being doubly handicapped by the fact that what I wanted to study 
had largely vanished and by the fact that as a non-Hindu I had no 
access to the temple of Jagannatha, I had perforce to rely heavily on 
descriptions of practices. 

This is not to say that individuals’ interpretations should not be 
part of an anthropologist’s data. One must, however, not only 
distinguish berween an individual’s interpretation and his or her 
practice but also between types of interpretations. Some informants’ 
interpretations can readily be identified by the anthropologist—or be 
so identified by the informant him/herself—as belonging to a recog- 
nized tradition or sect which has formulated set exegeses of texts, 
rituals, and other practices. For example, one of the devadasis belongs 
to a Bengali (Gaudiya) Vaishnavite sect and she gave me lengthy 
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interpretations of certain rituals which she learned about in the 
monastery (matha) of this sect which she attends regularly. The two 
brahmin preceptors of the king of Puri (called rajagurus) similarly 
gave me Sakta interpretations of rituals since they belong to that sect 
of worshippers of the goddess. Often 1 had different interpretations 
for the same ritual sequence, some Vaishnavite, some Sakta, and 
other. Many of my informants did not idenufy themselves as belonging 
to any sect or religious tradition. Often their interpretations were 
similar, I found it useful to categorize such people as belonging to the 
popular or folk tradition. This is an unformalized, unwritten body of 
interpretations, subject to more internal variations than sectarian 
interpretations, but which can nevertheless be identified as a collective 
tradition since many people share it. Such interpretations can easily 
be differentiated from highly idiosyncratic individual! interpretauons. 

I have often recorded such different kinds of interpretations in this 
work. These interpretations can be viewed either as primary data 
bearing on the sects or traditions to which they belong or can be used 
by the ethnographer in the task of eliciting a structure of practice. By 
looking at several interpretations, a particular practice or sequence of 
Practices, can be illuminated and its logic or structure brought out. In 
other words I have used such interpretations to further my own 
interpretive task of eliciting an order, a logic, from the practices 
under scrutiny. Such a procedure can be said to yield third order 
interpretations, whereas the ethnographer’s interpretation performed 
directly upon practices can be said to yield second order inter- 
pretations. 

The anthropologist’s first order data is people’s practices: words 
and actions in a context of use. The anthropologist's second order 
interpretation is to extract the logic or structure of the people’s life, 
everyday or not so everyday such as those special, set apart occasions 
called by various indigenous terms which we translate as ritual. The 
anthropologist's third order interpretations are those performed with 
the help of informants’ interpretations. So { would rephrase Geertz’ 
view of the anthropological! task, namely the eliciting of the informal 
logic of everyday life, as that of eliciting the {or a) structure of the 
people’s practices. The second or third order nature of this task lies in 
the fact that discerning a structure is an interpretive task (Ricoeur 
1981). 

I would not—and by the nature of my project could not—restrict 
practices to the informal goings-on of everyday life, to which Geertz 
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gives pride of place. Since the life of the devadasis had so altered in the 
last two decades, I decided instead to give pride of place to the very 
formal special occasions of life such as temple rituals and festivals. 
Why? These are practices of a certain kind, more formal, more 
conventional, than everyday practices. Ritual pracuce is highly 
patterned (Tambiah 1979). I do not consider ritual as a radically 
different type of practice from that of everyday life. All human 
practices have an element of conventionality. One should rather 
speak of a continuum from least formal to most formal pracuce, the 
former corresponding to everyday life, the latter to those times and 
places which all cultures set apart and designate as special by various 
markers of time and place, as well as by linguistic markers (Tambiah 
1979:116). In Hindu India such linguistic markers are words such as 
puja, jatra, uSscaba, lila, which we translate by terms like ‘ritual’, 
‘festival’, ‘ceremony’, ‘worship’. The two ends of the continuum also 
contrast in the degree to whicls the practices are ensconced in contin- 
gent events or history. However, it is always a matter of more or less. 
Even the most elaborately orchestrated and set apart of festivals are 
not wholly divorced from contingent events, even though they are— 
compared to everyday practice—relatively detached from them by all 
the markers and devices which sets these occasions apart. 

One could profitably apply to ritual the contrast discussed by 
Ricoeur berween speech acts and a text. Speech takes place in a 
dialogical situation whereas the text, being autonomous and objecti- 
fied, is not embedded in the immediate give and take of the dialogical 
situation. One could say that everyday practice is a transaction 
between actors, deeply ensconced in contingency, whereas ritual 
practice is relatively disembedded from a ‘situation of transaction 
which flows from one agent to another, exactly as spoken language is 
caught in the process of interlocution’ (Ricoeur 1981:203). This 
distanciation of rimal from contingency allows ritual to create its 
own world in a way similar to the world created by a text. This 
imaginative world of ritual, inhabited by gods, goddesses, ancestors, 
spirits, demons, as well as various classes of humans, is not to be 
thought of as a reflection of the everyday world or as embodying the 
fears, wishes, and fancies of the denizens of everyday life; rather, in 
the same manner that writing fixes the evanescent speech act by 
capturing what can be identified and re-identified (Ricoeur 1981:205), 
ritual captures what can be identified and re-identified in social 
practice; the ‘said’ and ‘done’ of social practice, to use and extend 
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Ricoeur’s expression. The informal logic of everyday practice becomes 
in ritual a highty formalized, highly patterned logic, but in both cases 
we are dealing with people’s practices, only the styles differ. Everyday 
practice is metamorphized by the {collective} imaginative variations 
which ritual carries out on the everyday and the common. This 
transformation is able to bring out more clearly the structure of sociat 
practice. Ritual is to the everyday flow of interaction what literarure 
is to the flow of speech acts in a dialogical situation. 

The highly pattemed nature of ritual makes it more memorable. 
[ven though I was able to personally observe only one ritual of the 
devadasis—when they participated in 1977 in the twelve yearly festival 
of Naba Kalebara (The New Body)}—they and others were able to 
describe for me what else they used to do in that and other festivals. 
The festivals had been altered by the abandonment of most of the 
devadasis’ rituals; an obvious case of nirual’s embededness in historical 
contingency, However, the devadasis had in their lifetime fully 
participated, and due to the fixity and highly patterned form of the 
rituals, they and other participants and observers could describe for 
me what had disappeared. The reconstruction of the rituals as they had 
been is akin ro establishing a critical edition of a text. 1 collected 
descriptions of rituals from as many participants and observers as 
possible and checked them against each other. What made the enter- 
prise less speculative and more reliable is the fixity of ritual practice 
which enables recall and re-identification. People know how it is 
supposed to be. There are in Puri persons whose task is the supervision 
of the correct enactment of rituals; these persons often have in their 
possession ritual texts which have fixed in writing the sequence of 
actions and words of a ritual, Sometimes these texts are used during 
the performance of a particular ritual, as an aid to memory. One of 
the rituals I discuss is entirely based on information from such a text. 

Formal rituals are by no means the only kind of practice I enquired 
about. I also attempted ro reconstruct the more informal practices of 
the everyday life of the devadasis as it used to be before most of them - 
abandoned their tradition. Kinship practices, life-cycle ceremonies, 
ancestor worship and sexuality are some of the less formal practices I 
discuss. Even though the book starts with these under the general 
heading of ‘The devadasis in society’, my joumey to understanding 
started with the largest, most complex of the yearly festivals, Ratha 
Yatra (the Car Festival). The beginning of insight came very late, 
during the second period of fieldwork from June to August 1977 
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when 1 witnessed that festival for the second time. { was able to 
observe Ratha Yatra three times altogether, one of these being its 
enlarged rwelve yearly version of Naba Kalebara. Perhaps because it 
is the festival I was able to observe most fully and most often, and 
because it is the most comprehensive of all the rituals in which the 
largest number of temple servants and other persons participate, it 
was through Ratha Yatra that 1 began discerning some logic in all the 
practices 1 had seen and heard about. The insight I gained while 
watching Ratha Yatra in 1977 illuminated atl the other practices 
about which I had been in confused obscurity for so tong. The book, 
however, reverses this sequence and leaves Ratha Yatra for the end, 
as a culminating finale. 

An important part of the practices of the devadasis and other 
people in Puri are the stories they tell. I have recorded many stories 
but have not restricted myself to myths told to me. I have felt free to 
use myths which were not told to me while 1 was in Puri. The 
rationale for such a procedure is that such myths could illuminate a 
particular aspect of the ethnography in a most helpful way. I have 
restricted myself to myths which are found in well-known texts such 
as the epics and the Bhagavata Purana which have been written in 
Oriya, and one can fairly safely presume that they belong to the 
cultural baggage of the inhabitants of such a literate town as Puri. 
Such texts furthermore are told on the occasion of various festivals in 
the temple compound or around the temple and thus their knowledge 
is by no means restricted to the literate public. My feeling is that 
during a limited perod of freldwork it is unlikely that an ethnographer 
will be told all the relevant stories that some or all of his/her inter- 
locutors might know. Thus ! have felt that to restrict myself strictly 
to those myths that were told to me would be narrowty empirical and 
would rob me of a valuable source of insights. 


The Devadasis and their Rituals 


Before embarking on the details of the practices of the devadasis, a 
brief introduction to the institution and the light it throws on such 
topics as the ideology of the feminine, kingship, and power is in 
order. 

The insutution of women dancers in temples used to be a pan- 
Indian phenomenon {Basham 1959:185) which survived only in a few 
places, Orissa being one of them. The temple of Jagannatha in Puri is 
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a large complex containing the main temple, built in the twelfth 
century AD, one of the landmarks of Hindu medieval architecture. 
Besides the main temple there are many secondary smaller temples as 
well as a vast kitchen all enclosed in a double boundary wall. Close to 
1,500 persons have some ritual duties in this temple, all of whom are 
males except for the small group of devadasis. The women ritual 
specialists dance and sing in the temple on a daily basis as well as 
participate in several calendrical festivals. The devadasis have an 
important role to play in Ratha Jatra, which attracts to the small 
town of Puri (with a population of around 70,000) several hundred 
thousand pilgrims. 

The devadasis are a2 very specialized, unusual group of women. 
They do not marry any mortal men and their dedication to temple 
Service 1s regarded as constituting a marriage with the main deity, 
Jagannatha, a form of Visnu. The devadasis are also called by words 
which can be translated as ‘courtesan’ or ‘prostitute’. They are the 
only women who participate in the rituals and festivals of Puri as 
ritual specialists. 

The cult of Jagannatha is inseparably linked with Orissan history 
and is the hub of Orissan culmre. The daily ritual in the temple as 
well as the many calendrical fesuvals, especially the Car Fesuval, 
constitute for the Oriya people some of their major cultural 
performances. 

The devadasis are called the “auspicious women’ (mangala nari) 
and they are the ones who sing the ‘auspicious songs’ (mangala gita). 
However they are also never allowed into the inner sancrum of the 
temple even though not only all the other ritual specialists but also 
the public at large is allowed into it at certain times of the day. This 
prohibition turns out to be linked with the devadasis’ status as 
courtesans and the impurity of sex. This tension berween the auspi- 
ciousness and the impurity of the devadasis is the pivotal focus of this 
work. The cultural meanings of the terms translated as ‘auspicious’ 
(mangala, Subba) and their complementary opposites trans!ated as 
‘inauspicious’ {(amangala, asubha) were torally opaque to me at the 
beginning of my research since they have not received the intensive 
scrutiny in the anthropologicat literature that the concepts of pure 
and impure have received. The meanings of auspiciousness and 
inauspiciousness reveal themselves through the practices, often re- 
constructed, of the devadasis. What emerges rather quickly is that the 
categories of auspicious and inauspicious do not correspond to those 
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of pure and impure. For example birth entails impurity for the 
mother as well as for a wider kin group bur it is an auspicious event. 
Similarly at puberty a girl is impure but the ceremony performed for 
her is termed auspicious. A similar disparity holds true of menstrual 
blood which is highly polluting but at the same time a source of 
auspiciousness since a woman who does not menstrvate is considered 
very inauspicious.’ 

Women are the harbingers of auspiciousness, a state which unlike 
purity does not speak of status or moral uprightness but of well- 
being and health or more generally of all that creates, promotes, and 
maintains life. 

The disjunction berween status and auspiciousness expresses itself 
in the devadasis seen as a social group. These women represent 
auspiciousness par excellence. They are not married and they are 
recruited from many castes. Once they become devadasis they are of 
one kind and as a group they are classified simply as devadasis who 
are said to have no rank or caste status, except that of women-kind 
{str jati). They are likened to the category of baisrab, a Vaishnavite 
renouncer who has left caste and family in single-minded pursuit of 
devotion to God. 

In the chapter on kinship, the evidence points unavoidably towards 
the fact that rank is passed on through the male and not the female. It 
would seem that the bilaterality which caste endogamy appears 
necessarily to entail has to be thought of in terms different from those 
of bilaterally inherited rank. 

Status seems to be associated on the whole with masculinity, and 
auspiciousness on the whole with femininiry, the two intimately 
intermingling in marriage. The case of the devadasis who do not 
marry offers an ideal case study for the understanding of auspicious- 
ness since it is here not intermingled with status. As Dumont in 
Homo Hierarchiczs (1970) has shown, purity and impurity underlie 
the hierarchy of caste. Thus the disjunction berween auspiciousness 
and status predictably correlates with the disjunction berween auspi- 
ciousness and punity which is repeatedly evidenced in this work. The 
maleness of hierarchy and of status is a rather inescapable fact when 
one peruses the sacred law literature (Dharmasastra) of india. There 
the blanket term women is used regardless of the status of the women 
who are classified into the lowest (s#dra) group whereas men are 
classified with great care into various ranked categories. 

The mateness of purity can perhaps be seen reflected in the term 
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used for ‘pure spirit’, namely purusa, a word which can also have the 
meaning of a ‘male person’. John Carman has suggested (personal 
communication) that to the two oppositions auspicious/inauspicious 
and pure/impure, one must add a third opposition: that between 
materiality (prakrti) and pure spirit (purxsa). Pure spirit refers to the 
value pursued by or characteristic of the renouncer (sannyasi), the 
seeker of salvation. This person is a man and he cannot have a wife. 
He is an ascetic. A woman cannot become a renouncer, a seeker of 
salvation but must first be reborn as a man before she can undertake 
that quest, since the stage of the renouncer is only open to twice-bomn 
men (Manu VI:37, 40); women being all s#dras are only once-bom. 

Thus in the renouncer one has the counterpart to the devadasi. A 
man not related to a woman and who by his ascetic practices removes 
himself as much as possible from well-being, plenty of food, pleasure, 
all those things evoked by the word auspicious. This opposition in 
fact finds expression in mythic form in the many stories of the 
seduction of ascetics by courtesans, stories which are discussed later 
on in the book. 

In these stories the courtesans are almost invariably sent to the 
forest, where the ascetic dwells, by a king. The courtesans are the 
instruments of the king who achieves his aim through them. His aim 
is always to end the drought plaguing his realm and bring on the 
life-sustaining rains. In Puri too the devadasis are closely linked to 
the king. They have ritual duties in the palace as well as in the temple 
and their morning ritual in the temple is called a ‘royal offering’. It 
takes place in the presence of the preceptor of the king, a high 
brahmin, who has no other rirual duties in the temple. Devadasis are 
also classed among several symbols of kingship. The nature of the 
symbolic link berween the devadasi and the king—which is explored 
in Part I!—revotlves around the concept of auspiciousness (see Marglin 
1981). 

The category of the auspicious also reveals itself to be central to an 
understanding of those rituals of the devadasis which are claimed by 
sectarian religious traditions. The evening ritual in the temple has an 
Oriya Vaishnavite exegesis, a form of Bhakti devouonalism very 
close to the Bengali (Gaudiya) form of Vaishnavism. The claim made 
in the present study is that an understanding of the cultural meanings 
of the caregorics of the auspicious and the inauspicious does throw a 
new, hopefully insightful, fight on this particular sectarian 
tradition. 
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The moming ritual of the devadasis is given by saktas, an interpre- 
tation which places it in their tradition, according to which chat rival 
can only be properly understood as the non-secret form of another 
secret ritual. This secret ritual is interpreted on the basis of the ritual 
text used by the rival specialist to perform it, as well as on interpreta- 
tions given by that ritual specialist. It is a local variant of a fairly. 
well-known ritual (cominmonly referred to as the 5 m’s) which has 
been studied by several {male} scholars. My interpretation differs 
rather markedly from theirs, principally in arguing that to try to 
understand this ritual as a reversa! of the values of purity renders 
many of its features problematical, whereas an interpretation of it in 
the light of the categories of the auspicious and the inauspicious is 
more powerful. More powerful in the sense that it ‘opens’ the ritual 
more than other interpretations do, and makes more of its fearures 
intelligible to us. 

In both these traditions women have the same access to ultimate 
religious goals as men do, whereas in more classical formulations of 
the salvation quest, women must first be reborn as men before they 
can hope to undertake that quest. 

Auspiciousness and inauspiciousness speak of fertility, birth, 
growth, decay and death. These are processes which unfold in time. 
They are the manifestations of a certain cy pe of power which in this 
work is identified with the word Sakti. Sakti is essentially a female 
power, engendering both life and death in its temporal unfolding. 
Thus the opposition auspicious/inauspicious is logically of a different 
sort than the pure/impure one. The auspicious transforms itself into 
the inauspicious and vice versa. For example certain ceremonies such 
as offerings to the ancestors are said to be both auspicious and 
inauspicious or to be inauspicious but carried out in order to obtain 
auspiciousness. Similarly some goddesses are said to both bring on 
disease as well as protect from disease or remove disease. The opposi- 
tion auspicious/inauspicious can be expressed in unitary categories 
such as Sak: and ‘time’. All this does not hold true for the pure/ 
impure opposition. The pure/impure principle speaks of order and 
stasis whereas auspiciousness and inauspiciousness speak of movernent 
and transformations. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Puri Encounters 


The principal aim of this chapter is to introduce my main informants 
and give a sense of the situation I facea in the field. 

In the year 1975—6 when I did the bulk of my research {I returned 
to Puri from June to August of 1977, for a month in December- 
January 1978-9 and in June and July 1981) there were only nine 
women who were devadasis, ranging in age from thirty-five to seventy. 
Only four of those women still participated in some rituals, and only 
one of these four sull performed the daily ritual in the temple. The 
1955 state government temple census reporrs thirry devadasis. Some 
of these have died and some others have since married. All the 
daughters of the present devadasis have married. In the past the 
marriage of a devadasi, that is a girl bom to that group or adopted 
into it and dedicated pre-pubertally to temple service, could take 
place only with special permission from the king which happened 
infrequently. Thus the marriage of all the daughters of the present 
generation of devadasis marks the end of that tradition. 

The nine devadasis, their brothers, brothers’ wives, sons and 
daughters, the devadasis’ daughters and their husbands and children 
all contributed to my understanding of some aspects of their tradition. 
{ spoke to them on many occasions and spent time in their homes. 
But among this group of people four personalities emerged, or rather 
quickly imposed themselves, as being both more knowledgeable and 
willing to share their knowledge with me than the others. These were 
four devadasis who became not only my teachers but close friends 
whom f! saw almost daity. 

In order to understand the practices of the devadasis, I had to place 
them in the overall context of the temple and the palace. There again I 
gathered information from many persons, most of whom are temple 
servants. Some of these persons I visited often in their homes and 
others I more casually questioned on the occasion of the many 
festivals I attended in Puri. Among this latter group, two personalities 
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assumed central importance in my joumey towards insight. One of 
them was (he has since passed away) a brahmin temple servant in 
whose home I! spent much time. The other is a learned brahmin of the 
lineage of the preceprors of the king (rajager#). He was, unul the 
-state’s take-over of the management, the supervisor of rituals in the 
temple. 

These six persons were very closely associated with my life in Puri, 
and because of their importance to this study { wish to write about 
them and my relationship with them in some detail. However, before 
doing so I would like to briefly introduce three more persons whose 
contribution to this work is also significant but with whom I had a 
less intimate and sustained relauonship. One of them also belongs to 
a lineage of preceptors of the king (there used to be four such lineages 
and now only two remain). This man is the purohita (family priest) of 
the palace and he—along with the other rajagrer#—provided me with 
much information about palace organization, palace life-cycle cere- 
monies and royal festivals. Another person is Pandit Sadasiva Ratha 
Sharma, a learned man of Pun, who is nota temple servant but whose 
whole life is centered around it. Pandit Ratha Sharma is already 
known to Western scholars through his publications written jointly 
with Alice Boner on the Konarak Temple.! I spent many hours in 
Pandit Ratha Sharma’s house taking down under his dictauon the 
translitération and translation of a palm-leaf manuscript written by a 
devadasi which is in his possession. 

The third person is a woman who belonged to the group of women 
attached to the palace, the palace equivalent of the devadasis who are 
affiliated to the temple. Such women are known as deis. The devadasis 
have ritual duties both in the temple and in the palace whereas the deis 
have ritual duties only in the palace. The dezs, like the devadasis, did 
not reside permanently in the palace. They had their own houses in 
the town. However, this det told me that while she was the king’s 
mistress, (from whom she had children) she lived at the palace. But 
both deis and devadasis normally reside in their own houses with 
their mothers, sisters, mother’s brothers and the latters’ wives and 
children. They could receive other men in their house. According to 
the de:, they had sexual relations mostly with temple brahmin servants 
and members of the royal! entourage. In other words the deis as palace 
Servants did not live in the palace and cannot be seen as forming the 
equivalent of a harem. They were not expected ro bestow their 
favours exclusively on the king. 
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I met this de: only on the occasion of my third visit to Puri. The 
reason for such a late meeting is that till then the devadasis had always 
insisted that there were no deis left in Puri. Finally one of the 
devadasis said that such a woman did in fact exist, and gave me some 
indications as to her whereabouts in the town. This woman rumed 
out to be both informative and lively. Her vivid recollections of her 
days as a palace servant provided me with a wealth of information, 
mostly conceming palace life-cycle ceremonies. 

The reluctance of the devadasis to put me in touch with the dei 
requires some elucidauon. I find it necessary at this point to comment 
on the attitudes f encountered when 1 first arived in Puni. The 
devadasi 1 first contacted, namely Brundabau, was unwilling to 
introduce me to the other devadasis and I finally found them myself 
through the help of my research assistant and collaborator, P. C. 
Mishra, and some temple brahmin servants. Even after a year of 
fieldwork the reluctance of ali the devadasis to admit that there was a 
dei living in Puri is a measure of the devadasis’ unease about their 
relationship to the king and the palace on the one hand, and about 
their traditional role on the other. 

The mid-fifties marked the transfer of the management of the 
temple from the king to the state government. The period also 
coincided with the revival of the form of dance which the devadasis 
performed in the temple. Devadasis were excluded from the discussions 
on the revival of the dance, a discussion that took form as a series of 
seminars organized to codify the dance and form a repertoire. Pre- 
viously this form of dance, named Odissi by the participants in the 
seminar (the devadasis themselves call it simply ‘dance’ [naca}; the 
term Odissi is also used for the form of music from Orissa}, was not 
known outside of Onssa and had not been presented on the stage of 
the modem theatre. One of the foremost participants in the seminars 
on the revival of the dance is a prominent man of lerters, Sni Kalicharan 
Patnaik, whose long standing interest in Oriya music, literature, and 
arts is well known in Orissa, and who has collected a large library of 
palm-leaf manuscripts on those topics as well as on the dance. Sri 
Kalicharan Patnaik does not belong to the traditional performers of 
either Oriya music or dance. He is part of the Orissan intelligensia 
whose life-long endeavour has been the ‘regaining of “Ornissa’s” 
cultural heritage’ (K. C. Pamaik 1966:7). Another participant in 
those seminars was Direndra Nath Patnaik, secretary of the Orissa 
Sangeet Natak Akademi. This academy of music and dance is a 
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government organization whose central office is in New Delhi. Like 
Kalicharan Patnaik, Direndra Nath Patnaik is not a traditional per- 
former. The other members of the seminars were the male traditional 
performers and teachers of the dance. The dance was not only 
performed by the women in the temple but also by young men, 
dressed as women, outside of the temple. These young men performed 
until the age of eighteen or so and then became musicians and/or 
teachers of the dance. This tradition is said to have emerged in the 
sixteenth century as a result of the influence of Caitanya, the 
Vaishnavite saint-reformer, who came to Puri at the turn of this 
century and promulgated what is known as sakhi-bbava, the emotion 
of the female devotee towards Lord Krishna, as the model for both 
male and female devotees. 

The male performers have become teachers in the newly created 
schools of music and dance in the cities of Orissa. They were not 
attached either to the palace or the temple and were much more 
Oriented towards entertainment. They did perform in conjunction 
with certain festivals but also toured the villages as members of what 
were called ‘opera parties’ who performed for the entertainment of 
villagers. The form of the dance ts very close to that of the devadasis 
but the social and ritual context of the male performers and of the 
devadasis is different. In terms of the Oriyas’ sense of history, these 
men are relative late comers. 

The seminars on Odissi dance were intended to establish Odissi as 
a form of classical dance to stand along with four other regional styles 
which had already been pronounced by the National Academy of 
Music and Dance to be classical styles, namely Bharat Naryam from 
Tamil Nadu, Kathakali from Kerala, Kathak from the North and 
Manipur! from Manipur. They were successful in this endeavour and 
Odissi is now classified as a classical form and performed widely on 
the stage in India. The national academy gave the first prize for 
Odissi in 1966 to one of the prominent performers and teachers, a 
member of the 1950’s seminars. 

The transfonmation of Odissi from a regional traditional form of 
dance to a nationally recognized ‘classical’ form of dance, a transfor- 
mation which took place for the other regional sryles as well but some 
two decades earlier, also meant the creation of a new ideological 
framework for the dance, one that fitted the new national consciousness 
of the educated elite. That consciousness made it imposcible for the 
revivalists to invite the devadasis to participate in the seminars which 
took place in the 1950s to establish Odissi as a classical form of dance. 
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The view of the devadasis as morally degenerate women, and of the 
royal courts and the kings as the instruments of this degeneration 
solved a contradiction for the nationalist elite who were concerned 
with the ‘revival’ of Indian arts, a contradiction created as a result of 
the contact with the West. The attitude of the revivalists in Onissa has 
had a definite effect on the devadasis of Puri. The devadasis are 
keenly aware of the moral judgement passed on them and expected 
such a judgement on my part since I was assoctated with the revivalists. 
In the late 1960s I had visited Orissa as a guest of the state government 
to perform in the capital. At that time I met Direndra Nath Patnaik 
who included my photograph, as one of the two foreign exponents of 
Odissi, in his book. The book was known to one of the devadasis. 
However, I suspect that even without such a direct association with 
the revivalists their attitude towards a foreigner would have been the 
same. 

After the take-over of the administration of the temple by the stare 
government in 1955, the devadasis turned to the State Academy 
of Music and Dance to replace the traditional patronage which they 
had received from the king. They applied for grants to establish a 
school of dance and music so that they could continue to train young 
girls who would follow the tradition. Their requests were repeatedly 
denied. They have reacted—not uniformly and not with the same 
consistency—to the new situation by creating an image in conformity 
with the revivalists’ view of their tradition. In other words, some of 
them started out by completely denying their status as courtesans as 
well as their ties with the palace. This attitude is what made them 
reluctant to introduce me to other devadasis and to the desis, for the 
leading exponent of such a revisionist view could not be sure of the 
information I would receive from other members of the group and in 
particuiar from the deis who form a separate group and over whom 
therefore she had no control. 

With the excepuon of one devadasi, who for reasons I will presently 
elucidate could not repudiate her revisionist position, all the other 
devadasis little by little were less and less reluctant to speak candidly 
about their lives, the myths associated with their tradition and their 
role in royal festivals. Growing trust and the recognition that 1 did 
not pass moral judgement on them finally led one of them on the 
occasion of my third visit to put me in touch with the one dei 
remaintng in Purt who was willing to speak about her cradition. 

In order to introduce these main informants, there follows a brief 
life sketch of each of them. With the object of protecting their 
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identities I have given them pseudonyms, except in the case of my 
assistant, my collaborator, and the son-in-law of one of the devadasis, 
who is a well-known reacher of Odissi: Pankaj Charan Das. 


The Devadasis 
Amrapalls 


Amrapalh is in her mid-sixuies, of slender buiid and still stnikingly 
beautiful. She lives in a fairly large two-storey house which she owns. 
It is situated in one of the Janes on the eastern side of the temple. She 
inhabits the top floor and rents out the first floor. One of her two 
spacious rooms, the one in which she entertains visitors, is furnished 
with carved wood Western-style furnimvvre. She lives alone but is 
frequently visited for extended periods of time by her (deceased) 
brother’s wife and the latter’s nine children. Amrapalli has a leading 
position among the devadasis. This 1s due to several factors. She is 
very articulate and sophisucated. She is quite well-to-do and has 
wide-ranging social connections. She belongs to one of the Gaudiya 
Vaishnavite monasteries (matha) in Puri where she is a regular and 
active participant in their daily worship, and attends occasional 
lectures by prominent saints of that order. Her four adopted daughters 
were the first to marry among devadasis’ daughters. One marnied a 
lawyer of Pun. Although this was a ‘love’ marriage, Amrapalli 
provided her daughter with a handsome dowry by pledging some of 
her valuable jewelry. 

Another daughter married a Puri brahmin. This of course was also 
a ‘Jove’ marriage which seems to have been resisted by the parents of 
the husband initially but they eventually accepted their daughter-in- 
law and now the couple and their children live with the husband’s 
parents as is the custom. The third daughter married into a family 
belonging to the Khandayat caste, a fairly high caste. Amrapalh also 
arranged the marriage of her brother’s eldest daughter to the adopted 
son of another devadasi, Brundabati. 

One daughter was married within the group of devadasis to the 
natural son of a now-deceased devadasi. This man, Pankaj Charan 
Das, is the only member of the devadasi group who has become a 
teacher of Odissi dance. He has been teaching in the government 
school of music and dance in the capital and is the senior man among 
the male masters of Odissi. As such, and also because of the excellence 
of his art, he is respected by all those closely associated with the 
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dance. However, his social background has been a definite liability. 
The educated urban elite preferred to send their daughters for training 
in dance to other masters, those not associated with the devadasis. I 
have overheard people referring to this man derogatorily as ‘the son 
of a prostitute’. Although he teaches in the capital he lives in Puri. He 
built a large house there on the outskirts of the old town. He has nine 
children; his eldest daughter took her BA in dance from the govern- 
ment school and is now a performer on the stage. The mother and 
father have not dedicated any of their four daughters to temple 
service for, as they explained to me, there is no future in it and it is 
very hard to make a living by it today. One of this couple’s sons was 
adopted by another devadasi (Bisaka) who spends much time in their 
house. 

Through this son-in-law, Amrapalli has been in couch with the 
revivalists. They are the ones who are in a position to give respectable 
and secure positions to her son-in-law whereas the king today has 
little or no power left and is impoverished. In any case he does not 
reside in Puri although he faithfully attends the major festival and 
enacts his ritual duties. For the rest of the year he practices law 
elsewhere. 

Amrapalli was dedicated to temple service at the age of nine, by her 
devadasi mother whose natural daughter she is from a temple servant 
of the caste of scribes (karana). She had a younger sister and a 
younger brother. When Amrapalli was sixteen her mother died and 
she found herself in charge of her younger siblings. She tells me that 
at that time she sought the help of an extremely wealthy businessman 
who had several houses in Puri as well as in Cuttack and Calcutta. 
This man took a great liking to Amrapalli and asked her to live with 
him. The house where Amrapalli lives today used to be a one-storey 
thatch cottage which her mother bought. But the property was 
mortgaged and it was with the help of her wealthy patron that 
Amrapalli re-appropriated this house and had it enlarged by adding a 
second storey to it. This man lavished wealth on her. About her 
relationship with him, Amrapatli, in a conversation which took place 
in 1977, said the following. 


People wil! not believe the friendship 1 had with this man. Everybody knows 
about it . , . . People say | was the concubine (rakhitd, literally ‘the kept one’) 
of this man . . . . But he was one of my gurus and always gave me good advice. 
Sometimes he also worshipped me like a devotee, giving me sandal paste and 
flowers and doing p#/4 to me and then offering me new clothes . . . . He was a 
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very religious man, a great devotee (bhakta). He built a small shrine of Sala 
Bega in Puri as well as a school and a hospital. Even if I have slipped, I 
controlled myself, 1 did not become Flinded by sex (kamanda)}. When one is 
in thar state, a woman does not consider the status or quality of aman. But if 
the woman is judicious she considers everything carefully . . . . Having a 
human body u is impossible to stay away from sex. Take the example of the 
upsards Menaka who loved Vishvamitra and gave birth to Shakuntala. But 
Menaka teft Shakuntala in the jungle and went away. There was no attachment 
(asakt#). A devadasi should have no attachment (asakt;). A young woman 
wall fulfil her desire of sex but she should have no attachment. When 1 was 
young So many rdjds, mahantas (heads of monasteries) and rich people put 
their eycs on me, Even some committed suicide and some have taken samnydsa 
(renounced the world), some tried to kitl me in revenge but God saved 
Me. evs 

1 lived a happy life with that man. I got everything 1 had prayed for, a 
house, money, prestige. But I did not get any child, I was very careful about 
the mattcr. 


When Amrapalli was twenty-four, this man died. During her 
relationship with him, Amrapalli was expelled from temple service 
by the king. This form of punishment called ‘temple banishment’ 
{(deula basanda)} used to be meted out by the king for those temple 
servants who violated any rules. Amrapalli’s explanation of that 
incident differs from that of the other devadasis. It was during the 
reign of Ramachandra Deva, the grandfather of the present king. 
According to Amrapalli the king called her to the palace and asked 
her ro have sexual relations with him. She was very offended and said 
that if even the king behaves like that who witl preserve the chastity of 
the devadasis? She refused his advances and the king ousted her from 
temple service. According to Amrapalli the punishment was to last 
one year. The incident is well known among temple servants and 
other inhabitants of Puri. According to other people the punishment 
lasted not one year but ten. Since Amrapatlli says she stopped dancing 
in the temple in her early cwenues, the ten-year banishment would 
explain such an early retirement. Other devadasis dance until their 
late thirties, even well into their forties. Since Amrapalli today still 
participates in some of the rituals associated with certain festivals, 
one can infer that she did not stop dancing because she was not 
willing to continue her ritual duties, but because she must have been 
obliged to. The other devadasis were very reluctant to discuss this 
incident. Amrapalli has ser the tone among the devadasis and has 
been managing their public relations. But some of them ventured chat 
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Amrapalli was banished by the king either because she married her 
daughters, thus violating the tradition that devadasis do not marry 
excep: by permission of the king, or because she went to live with her 
patron in Calcutta. Devadasis are not allowed by the king to leave 
Puri. In any case Amrapalli’s shock at the king's request for her 
sexual favours is not recognized by the other devadasis as valid. Some 
of them said to me: ‘The king is the living Visnu, why should we 
refuse ourselves to him?” But Amrapalli told her version to many and 
in particular to a young writer who published the story. Amrapalli is 
by now committed to this version, a version which is in accordance 
with the revivalists’ notion of the original chastiry of the devadasis 
and their corruption under the influence of the kings. 

Amrapalli only admitted to this one relationship with the wealthy 
businessman. And this she did only on the occasion of my second 
visit to Pun in 1977. During my first visit Amrapalli was very 
interested in my writing and then publishing her hife-story. I too was 
attracted by such a project and we sat down together to implement it. 
The story that she gave me omitted all relationships with men and 
portrayed her life as that of a chaste Vaishnavite devotee. As our 
relauonship developed and my research progressed, Amrapalli realized 
that I did not share the moral attitude of the revivalists, and also that I 
had contacted all the devadasis and had developed friendships with 
several temple servants. She became aware that 1 had learned a great 
deal. However her ties and commitment to the world of the revivalists 
are too strong and she cannot dissociate herself from these. In any 
case, given the moral climate today and the demise of kingship, it is 
very difficult if not impossible for the devadasis to re-establish a sense 
of worth and dignity within the traditional framework, not to speak 
of a viable economic position. Support can only come from the 
government, either through the Academy of Music and Dance or 
through the temple administration; neither has done anything con- 
crete to help the tradition survive. Amrapalli is perspicacious enough 
to realize that contradicting the revivalists’ view of their tradition can 
only further antagonize them, and because of her son-in-law’s posi- 
tion she has to maintain a good relationship with the revivalists. In 
1976 the academy held a seminar on Odissi and Amrapalli was for the 
first time asked to participate and speak about the jewelry which they 
used to wear when dancing. None of the other devadasis were 
invited. I myself have had occasion to witness the way in which the 
revivalists interact with the devadasis. During my fieldwork in Puri, 
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a member of the National Academy of Music and Dance from Delhi 
was visiting Puri, accompanying his wife—a performer of Bharat 
Natyam—on a concert tour. A concert was scheduled in Puri and a 
member of the Orissa academy had contacted Amrapalli and another 
devadasi, Brundabaui, telling them that the person from Delhi wanted 
to interview them. A time and place was set for the meeting. The 
devadasis asked me to come with them. The three of us came at the 
appointed time and place and waited for two hours. No one came and 
no word was sent. The devadasis felt this was an insult. Later I met the 
person from Delhi and his wife ac the concert where the devadasis had 
not been invited. The dancer was introduced by her husband who 
spoke about this great tradition and the women who had kept it alive, 
the devadasis. However, neither he nor his wife, nor the member of 
the Orissa academy met the devadasis on that occasion nor did they 
send any explanation or apology for the missed appointment. 

Amrapalli is a devout Vaishnavite and has given me rich and full 
excgeses on the evening ritual, which unlike the morning ritual is 
predominantly Vaishnavite. Like all the devadasis, Amrapalli is literate 
and composes poetry and songs which she sings on the occasion of 
festivals. She is the most wortdly and had all her daughters trained in 
music and dance by the leading musicians of Puri, who are brahmins 
associated with the temple. The literate tradition among the devadasis 
1s ancient and contrasts with the illiteracy of the temple servants’ 
wives who have only recently begun to send their daughters to 
school. 


Brundabat: 


Brundabau is the daughter of the brother of a devadasi. She lives in a 
cottage in a small dead end lane behind the western gate of the temple. 
She is in her mid-fifties. She lives with her brother’s son whom she 
has adopted and his wife who is a daughter of Amrapalli’s brother. 
While I was there, the young couple had their first baby, a boy. 
Brundabati’s brother and his wife and rwo other sons, one of whom 
is married to the daughter of a brother of a devadasi, live three houses 
away in the same lane. Her brother, sister-in-law, nephew and niece 
often visit her. Brundabati used ro live together with her brother but 
because of strained relations with her sister-in-law they separated a 
few years back and now live in distinct houses. 

Brundabati’s father died when she was eleven. She had not yet been 
dedicated at that time. Her widowed mother applied to the king to 
have her daughter dedicated. The king, in usual fashion, sent an order 
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to the temple servants inquiring whether the girl was fit for temple 
service. The response was that a widowed mother cannot sponsor the 
dedication of her daughter because the wives of the devadasis’ brothers 
could not themselves be devadasis since devadasis cannot marry mortal 
men. So Brundabati’s mother had her daughter adopted by another 
devadasi belonging to the same ritual division as her husband’s sister, 
namely to the ‘inner singers’ (bhitara gauni). So Brundabati was 
adopted by Devaki, another devadasi, who then successfully sponsored 
her dedication to temple service. She began dancing during the moming 
ritual. After her puberty, which took place when she was sixteen, she 
started participating in the evening ritual. 

Brundabati recalls that right after her father’s death and before her 
dedication, times were hard for her mother and brother. But after- 
wards their life improved since then she could go along with other 
devadasis, accompanied by her brother, to pilgrim houses to sing. 
The pilgrims from all parts of India requested the visit of the devadasis 
to their lodging houses. They did p#ja& with flowers and sandal paste 
to the devadasis, washed their feet and gave them money. From these 
visits Brundabati and her brother brought back money. She could 
receive anything between £5 and 100 rupees. According to Brundabati 
and the other devadasis, pilgrims have stopped calling them in the last 
ten to fifteen years. 

She also used to go to the king’s palace accompanied by a brahmin 
temple servant. Her voice was lovely and the king was pleased to hear 
her singing. 

At the time when she started participating in the evening ritual 
there were four devadasis and thus she had to perform only once 
every four days. Gradually the older deyadasis got sick and some 
died. Nowadays Brundabati is the only one who still performs the 
daily evening ritual. No one performs the moming dance any longer. 
For this she receives from the temple administration 30 rupees 2 
month. Such a meagre sum is of course totally inadequate to support 
her. Brundabati has pawned her jewelry and bought land. She also 
boughr the house adjacent to her own and rents it out. 

Brundabati adopted a daughter to continue her tradition. The baby 
was four months old when she was adopted. She received her from 
parents who had made a promise to Jaganndtha that if their child 
would recover from sickness they would dedicate their next baby gir! 
to temple service. Brundabau dedicated her daughter when she was 
ten. She had taught her music and dance and the girl was doing her 
ritual service as well as going to school. After completing her high 
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school matriculation, she told her mother that she was ashamed to do 
the ritual and so she stopped. She went on to study to become a 
nurse. Six months after completing her traming she married a brahmin 
from another town. 

Brundabati then adopted another girl of eight, and dedicated her. 
She did the ritual until the age of fifteen, Buz after her puberty she got 
married. Six months later she became a widow and came back to 
Brundabati. But having been married she could not resume temple 
service; so Brundabati took her back to her natural parents and 
arranged for another marriage for her. Brundabati would not give me 
any more information about those marriages from which I assume 
that they were not very prestigious, unlike the marriages of two of 
Amrapalli’s daughters. 

Brundabati often visits her adoptive mother, devadasi Devaki who 
lives not far from Brundabati, also on the western side of the temple. 
Devaki is old, losing her eyesight and very weak. She lives with her 
natural daughter Bhanumati who was dedicated to temple service but 
who stopped doing the rituai when she was fifteen. Bhanumati 
became a nurse, remaining unmarried, and is presently working in 
the municipal hospital. She has a natural son for whom she arranged a 
marriage with a woman from the group of devadasis of a goddess 
temple in a town north-west of Puri. Brundabati considers such a 
marriage disgraceful: ‘We are ashamed of this marriage. We do not 
have marriage ties with devadasi families from other places. Today 
there is no value placed on caste.’ 

In her bedroom, which is where Brundabati receives visitors, she 
keeps a framed photograph prominently displayed near her worship 
shelf. In this picture Brundabati is sitting next to a man, both posing 
suffly for the camera. When I felt comfortable enough with Brunda- 
batt in whose house I came almost daily for dance lessons, I asked her 
who this was. She laughed and said it was a ‘friend’. Brundabatu’s 
manner of speaking is rather brusque but affectionate. She takes 
things in hand, being a woman of action rather than words. 1 could 
not press her on the subject. However it is well known that this man 
is a businessman of Puri with whom she has had a sustained relation- 
ship for many years. Bhanumati, Brundabati’s adoptive mother’s 
daughter, spoke of this relagonship in the following terms: ‘Brundabati 
1s married and not marnied.’ The man was identified for me by name 
and his shop pointed out. Brundabaui never volunteered any infor- 
mation on this relationship nor did she allow me to question her. 

Brundabaui and I developed a very affectionate relationship. She 
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described for me all the rituals in which she participates and had 
participated and told me many stones related to their tradition. But 
Brundabati never engaged in gossip and would not discuss other 
devadasis’ lives. She saw the demise of her tradition unsentimentally 
saying that things wax and wane and perhaps in some future time this 
tradition would wax great again. 


Radha 


I was introduced to Radha by Sahasrakhyi, my temple brshmin 
friend. Radha is in her mid-forties and lives in the main lane leading 
from the eastern gate of the temple, just across the street from 
Sahasrakhyi. She lives in the house of a family of brahmin temple 
servants. This is an unusual situation and Radha is the only devadasi 
who does not reside in her own house. She told me that she rents a 
smal! room somewhere else where she gives music lessons to children. 
However, she would not take me there. The family with whom she 
lives 1s that of the brother of her now deceased lover, comprising her 
lover's younger brother, his wife and their unmarried children. 
Radha is a very unusual person. Unlike any other devadasi, she 
seemed to be minimally affected by a feeling of shame towards her 
tradition, She said to me: ‘Why should I hide these things? It is a 
tradition among us to keep relations with the brahmin temple servants 
and with the king.’ Radha is very lively; she laughs and cries easily 
and is totally uninhibited. I spent much time with her and her 
brahmin family, sitting in a small room with the women and children 
who address Radha as ‘elder mother’, the usual term of address for 
the father’s elder brother’s wife. 

Radha also came very often to my house and spoke freely and at 
length on all aspects of their tradition and on her life and other 
devadasis’ lives. In Puri, I had rented an apartment on the outskirts of 
the old town, near the beach. Having my own residence proved 
indispensable since many of my informants would not talk of certain 
topics in their own house, but would do so in my house. Radha had 
had some disagreement with Anmirapalli who is her mother’s sister. 
Radha told mc that she (Radha) was the natural daughter of a wealthy, 
high caste family. But when she was very small, her mother became a 
widow and for some reason was left destitute. She came to Puri and 
gave her daughter for adoption to a devadasi. This devadasi died 
when Radha was eleven. She was then taken in by Amrapaili and 
remained with her for some years. However due to some disagree- 
ment, Radha left Amrapalli’s househoid and went to Jive with a 
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brahmin temple servant. Her mother’s house was claimed by another 
devadasi, Bisaka, and Radha feels that she was cheated out of her 
rightful inheritance. Radha was invited by Bisaka when the latter 
adopted one of the sons of Amrapalli’s son-in-law, Pankaj Charan 
Das. Radha reacted in the following manner co the invitation: ‘Now 
you want to show me your golden omaments and your son of whom 
{I disapprove? In our tradition we never adopt sons, we adopt 
daughters. Please adopt a gir! to continue the ritual and 1 wilt live 
with you and share the expenses with you.’ Bisaka refused. What 
characterizes Radha is her refusal to adapt to the changing times and 
her tenacious and straightforward adherence to her tradition. It is 
evident that Radha and Amrapalli could only clash, since the latter 
was the prime mover in changing the devadasis’ tradition by marrying 
her daughters and projecting a different image. 

When Amrapalli heard that 1 had met Radha, she warned me 
against anything that Radha might tell me and advised me to disregard 
it since Radha was a bit touched. Radha was aware of this attitude and 
told me: ‘They say I am crazy. But I am not. When 1 had my puberty 
I exchanged garlands with this panda in whose brother’s house I live 
and I have lived in the boundanies of that relationship always. It is a 
custom for us to keep a relationship with a temple servant but not 
with outsiders. The other devadasis have not done that. By having 
relationships with many men these devadasis have become rich.’ 

Radha’s lover was a widower without children and he did not 
remarry because she asked him not to. They adopted one of the sons 
of his younger brother. This boy, who is now around ten, lives with 
his mother and also with Radha since she lives in that house. Radha, 
however, is totally dependent on this family and has not accumulated 
any property of her own. She tells me that her adopted son may or 
may not look after her in her old age. He is not obligated to do so and 
if he does so, it will be out of affection. She would very much like to 
adopt a girl to continue the tradition but she cannot, for she would be 
unable to support her. I went with her to the temple administrator to 
make a plea to allocate some funds which would enable her to adopt a 
daughter and continue the tradition. Unfortunately the administrator 
was not at all interested. Radha is the only devadasi genuinely inte- 
rested in adopting a girl. She bemoans the fact that Amrapalli’s 
son-in-law, Pankaj Charan Das who has four daughters, is not giving 
any of them for adoption to a devadasi who would dedicate her. 
Radha refuses to recognize the fact that all the daughters of the 
present devadasis who were dedicated pre-pubertally and did some 
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years of service in the temple, have all felt ‘ashamed’ and opted to 
marry or to have a job and discontinue the tradition. Thus the 
adoption of boys has become a necessiry because a married daughter 
cannot look after her mother in old age. 

Radha is also the only devadasi who was willing to dance for me in 
my house and have me film her. The others always insisted that this 
should not be done outside a ritual setting. Some, however, softened, 
but were sull reluctant because the proper jewelry is no longer 
available since they have all pawned their jewelry. Radha decorated 
herself with flower garlands when she danced for me. 

{t was Radha who on the occasion of my third visit finally told me 
that there was one dei left in Puri and gave me enough indications of 
her whereabouts so that with the help of my collaborator I was able 
to locate her. 

According to Radha, the devadasis must have their first sexual! 
relation with the king. She bases this assertion on her own experience 
which I relate in chapter two. Brundabati, however, told me that the 
king has the option of having sexual relations first with the young 
devadasi just after her puberty but that he is not obliged to do so. This 
view was confirmed by the two rdjagurns. What Radha emphasized 
repeatedly is that the devadasis must—she used the term niam, 
mearing rule—have ar least one sexual relationship with a brahmin 
temple servant. 

Radha belongs to the ‘ouside singers’ (babara garni) ritual division. 
To her belongs, by inheritance, a certain ritual which takes place on 
the occasion of the festival of the birth of Krishna. She feels very 
proud of this. However since the demise of the king it has become 
very hard for her to keep it up, due to the expenses involved. She 
dresses up at that time as Yasoda, Krishna’s foster mother. For this 
she needs to purchase several articles such as flowers and food which 
she must bring to the brahmin who plays the role of Nanda, Krishna’s 
foster father. Those expenses used to be borne by the king. The 
temple administration sometimes gives her some money and some- 
times nothing at all, depending on the attitude of the current temple 
administrator toward the devadasis. In any case the money is never 
sufficient. But Radha always manages and borrows money if she has 
to. She comments: ‘I am trying my best to keep this ritual going 
because it is very important and the people want it to be conunued.’ I 
describe the ritual in Chapter 7. The role of the other wife of Nanda, 
Rohini, belonged to another devadasi, Tilottama. But several! years 
back Tilottama refused to continue this ritual. Tilortama is the only 
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devadasi whom I was unable to see. I came to her house but was not 
allowed to enter and meet her. I only met one of her three sons, who 
has the ritual service of playing the drum to accompany the dance of 
the devadasis. 

The other devadasis explained to me that Tilottama marned her 
three sons in good families not from Pun and to arrange such marriages 
hid the fact that she is a devadasi. None of the devadasis were invited 
to the wedding and this resulted in Tilottama being expelled from 
theif group. Tilottama’s son who is the drummer was adopted by 
Tilottama’s brother and in speaking to me portrayed himself as the 
natural son of his adoptive father (who was married} and never 
mentioned his father’s sister. He never took me to his house and was 
only willing to talk to me in my own house. So now the role of Rohini 
is taken by Bisaka. 

I am afraid that Radha’s wish to adopt a girl, even if it could be 
implemented, would not result in the continuation of the tradition, 
The daughters of the devadasis are the first generation of devadasis 
who were sent to school. The eldest is Amrapalli’s daughter who is 
now forty-seven. She was going to school in the thirties and forties. 
The school! environment is one major cause of the feeling of shame 
(/aja) which these daughters all came to have towards their tradition. 
I have heard male temple servants voice the opinion that they do not 
consider schooling helpful for their sons if these are going to continue 
in their traditional role. Schooling is indispensable for joining the 
‘modern’ sector and several temple servants’ sons have become 
doctors, lawyers and engineers. But if they intend to continue in their 
traditional role as ritual specialists, school is seen more 25 a liability 
than a help. 


Lalita 


Lalita is the youngest devadasi; she is in her mid-thirties. She lives 
alone, not far from Brundabati, behind the western gate of the temple 
in a fairly large two-storey house. She belongs to the same ritual 
diviston as Brundabati but does not continue the ritual. Although she 
is the best singer among the devadasis and ! recorded (in her house) 
many of her songs, she does not sing in the temple anymore. When! 
asked her why she did not continue the ritual she said, ‘I feel shame. 
All my friends either got married or took up jobs. My closest friend 
Bhanumati left temple service and I do not feel like continuing.’ As 
Lalita is not married and does not have a job, she feels isolated since 
she has no contemporaries who continue the ritual. Brundabati 
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belongs to an older generation and continues the ritual from a deep 
feeling of faithfulness and commitment in the face of all changes. 
Lalita says that nowadays people just think of the devadasis as 
prostitutes and not as the wives of Jagannatha, and she adds, ‘formerly 
the pilgrims used to give gifts such as money, ornaments, and saris 
while we were dancing but nowadays they don’t give anything. We 
also used to have lands given by the king, but these lands were taken 
away so now we don’t have any land.’ She was unable though to tell 
me when this happened. Lalita is by nature shy and retiring and has 
none of the verve and energy of Brundabati. Lalita was adopted by a 
devadasi who died recently. Her mother also adopted rwo other 
girls, one of whom has since died and the other has left with a man and 
has not been heard of since. Lalita has adopted one of the sons of her 
brother who seems to divide his time berween his parents’ house and 
Lalita’s house. Her brother works in the police deparment and seems 
to be fairly well off. He helps support his sister but Lalita must have 
other sources of income, most likely from other men with whom she 
has relationships, but it was impossible to question her on the subject. 

Lalita, as a junior devadasi, was constantly worried about what the 
elders, particularly Amrapalli and Brundabati, would say. At the 
beginning when I asked her questions she always used to refer me to 
them, saying that I must ask them. However, slowly she relaxed and 
felt freer to talk to me and sing songs for me. 

Lalita gave me the name and the address of another devadasi, 
Urvasi, who lives near her brother. Urvasi is in her late fifties and no 
one had mentioned her to me before. Lalita told me that Urvasi’s 
mother, now dead, and all the people in her house, that is her 
daughter Urvasi and Urvasi’s daughter, were outcast by the deva- 
dasis, because Urvasi’s daughter left the ritual and went into the 
theatre. The devadasis brought their complaint against this family to 
the king who upheld their verdict. Urvasi’s mother appealed to the 
king but ro no avail. Urvasi’s daughter is the concubine of a man from 
whom she has had seven children; her two elder daughters have made 
a career in films and in the theatre. One of them had close ties with the 
household of my temple servant friend, Sahasrakhyi. She was the 
companion of one of his older brother’s sons. The other devadasis 
refused to recognize her as one of them however, and never mentioned 
her and her relatives. 

Urvasi lives next door to a couple—the man belongs to the deva- 
dasis’ group. They have a daughter who was married to one of the 
sons of Brundabati’s brother. Although the mother told me that 
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when she became pregnant, she had made a vow to Jagannatha to 
dedicate her daughter. However, when the daughter grew up, the 
devadasi system was finished and so the daughter was married off. 

Lalita says that these intragroup marriages are the first ones. Some 
of these marriages occur even within the same lineage. This they are 
obliged to do because of the small number of persons in their group 
and the lack of a tradition of marrying daughters. Except for the 
‘love’ marriages, all the other marriages have had to take place within 
the group where the number of available men is very small. 


Others 
Sahasrakhyi, Brahmin temple servant 


Sahasrakhyi was a man (he has since died) in his mid-sixties, tall, 
handsome, and extroverted. Sahasrakhyi lived in the same lane as 
Radha, which is the main lane leading to the eastern gate of the 
temple. His household comprises his wife, a widow-concubine, two 
grown sons and three younger children. His two older daughters are 
married ro temple servants and visit from ume to time. His house 
adjoins and is connected to the house of his elder brother who lives 
with his wife, his widow-concubine, and two grown sons. Sahasrakhyi 
belongs to the ritual division of simharis whose service consists of 
decorating the main images with clothes and flowers. Sahasrakhyi is 
also a ‘pilgrim pandas’; that is, he is a guide for the pilgrims of a 
certain region of India. He conducts this business from an office 
located in a building near the temple, where he keeps the voluminous 
records of the names and genealogies of the pilgrims who come to 
him. He arranges for the pilgrims’ lodgings and food while they are in 
Puri and takes them to all the sacred locauons in the temple and the 
town. His sons help him in this enterprise and he also hires servants 
who receive the pilgrims from the station or the bus depot and who 
even travel to the pilgrims’ home areas in an attempt to develop the 
pilgrim business. 

Sahasrakhyi, in contrast to Trinayana, the r&jag#r#, was aman who 
loved women, music, dance and intrigues. He was frequently involved 
in fairly serious conflicts which perennially arise among the pilgrim 
pandas, mostly about alleged or actual ‘stealing’ of pilgrims from 
each other. Such conflicts often erupt into violence and many pilgrim 
pandas have in their hire strong men whose task is t6 beat up rival 
pilgrim pandas or their servants. One of Sahasrakhyi’s sons was 
constantly involved in iflicit affairs with women, drinking bouts, and 


fights. 
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Sahasrakhyi took me under his wing and introduced me to many 
temple servants. It is because of his kindness that I always had a place 
from where to view the many festivals in Pun especially the yearly 
Car festival which is so crowded that sears with a good view are at a 
great premium. On the occasions of the street festivals, he always 
arranged for the processions to pass in front of his house and stop 
there so that 1 could film the procession and talk to the participants. 

Sahasrakhyi also arranged for me to visit his men’s club, called 
jagaghara-s, where women are excluded. There the young and not- 
so-young men of Pun, mostly temple servants, practice wrestling 
and other body-building arts. Sahasrakhyi’s own household was 
often in turmoil, not only due to his son’s escapades but also to the 
permanent conflict between his widow-concubine and his wife. 
Sahasrakhyi had formed a liaison with this widow before his marriage 
and when he married he kept her in his house. Although his elder 
brother has done the same thing, in that house the concubine and the 
wife get along very well. Both widows are brahmins. Sahasrakhy:?’s 
widow occupies a Spacious room upstairs while his wife occupies a 
downstairs room. The two women cook separately. The widow is a 
very forceful and intelligent woman whereas the wife is timid and 
shy. The widow dominates the household where everyone, including 
Sahasrakhyi, stands in fear of her. Often things were so bad that 
Sahasrakhyi and his grown sons would not eat at home but have food 
purchased in the bazaar and sent to their office. 

I talked to Sahasrakhyi either in his house or his office and some- 
times at my house. The women in his household would never go 
outside and this holds true for all the women in temple servants’ 
households. With the exception of the devadasis and old widows, the 
women of temple servants do not often go outside. When they do, it 
is to visit their natal households only. Little pre-pubertal girls are 
allowed to roam freely in the streets and are used by their mothers 
and older sisters to run errands and carry messages. However from 
the rooftops and the back entrances there is a lively socializing and 
gossiping going on between the women, since the houses are 
contiguous. 

Sahasrakhyi was a delightful man, full of anecdotes about Pun, the 
temple and the devadasis. According to him and his brother, 
Amrapalli had many affairs with prominent men of Pun and they 
depicted to me vividly the lavish scyle in which some of her patrons 
kept her. She used to be driven in a car to the temple and was attended 
by several women servants. 
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Trinayana, rajaguru 

Trinayana is a learned gentleman in his sixties. He has at once a 
gentle, understated, and refined bearing. He is a man of great learning, 
a traditional pandit and Sanskrit scholar who after the take-over of 
the temple administration by the state government, taught Sanskrit in 
the Sanskrit college in Puri. My relationship wich Trinayana developed 
slowly, from early very formal meetings to lengthier and lengthier 
ones where I was privileged to learn an enormous amount from him. 
Trinayana ts a sakta. Towards the latter part of my first visit Trinayana 
took a decision to share with me his knowledge of the secret rituals of 
his tradition. Evidently, he had known me long enough to satisfy 
himself that I was a serious scholar. Even so, I was still surprised that 
he was willing to share this esoteric knowledge with me. He expressed 
wistfully his feeling that nowadays interest in his tradition was 
waning. His sons are all studying in college and he fears that his 
tradition will soon disappear. It is perhaps out of a desire to keep this 
tradition alive, aibeit transposed in the context of non-traditional 
scholarship, that he decided to divulge his knowledge. 

Trinayana preferred to talk with me in my house because of the 
peacefu! atmosphere, and so we could talk for hours at a time without 
being interrupted. My collaborator P. C. Mishra was a faithful 
attendant and helper. My knowledge of Oriya was not enough to 
fotlow the learned and esoteric discourse of Trinayana, and P. C. 
Mishra’s help as a translator has been invaluable al! along. I taped al{ 
our conversations and in the evenings, P. C. Mishra and ! transcribed 
and translated the tapes. 

In response to my keen interest and persistent questions Trinayana 
allowed my collaborator to copy the manuscript text of one of the 
central secret rituals. With Trinayana’s assistance, P. C. Mishra 
translated the text which is full of specialized terms which were 
explained by Trinayana. I was also able to get another manuscript of 
the same ritual from another part of Orissa from Padmashri S. N. 
Rajaguru, the eminent epigraphist from Orissa and thus was able to 
compare the rwo versions. An analysis of this ritual is found in 
Chapter 8. 

Before the take-over of the temple administration by the state 
government, Trinayana was the supervisor of rituals in the temple. In 
the traditional hierarchy, Trinayana’s Imeage stands at the apex. His 
lineage was founded in the 16th century by the king. In an unbroken 
tradition, the men in his lineage have been associated with the king. 
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Today Trinayana and other rajagurus perform all the ‘installation’ 
(pratisth4) ceremonies connected with the temple. They also perform 
the royal consecrauon niwals and their yearly re-enactment. Trinayana 
is also called to other towns in Orissa which have their own Jagannatha 
temple to perform these rituals. He also performs the secret sSakta 
rituals at the time of cerrain festivals and also on the request of private 
partics for the accomplishment of certain wishes. 

Trinayana lives a well regulated and rather ascetic life. His life- 
sryle is in rather stark contrast to that of Sahasrakhyi and this difference 
holds true in general berween the learned non-temple-servant 
brahmins and the temple servants. 

These sketches would not be complete without the mention of my 
research assistant and my collaborator. During my first visit to Puri, 
Puspita Patnaik (then she was unmarried and called Mohancy), a 
young woman in her early twenties with an MA in anthropology 
from Utrkat University in Bubhaneswar, helped me in my research. 
She had just finished her MA and was residing with her parents, who 
are from Puri. At the beginning of my research she was particularly 
helpful siace P. C. Mishra, a brahmin from Puri, was rather reluctant 
to visit the houses of the devadasis. His reluctance, I must add, is 
shared by many men, for they feel that their reputations might be 
compromised by doing so. Puspita became engaged and married 
towards the end of my first visit. P. C. Mishra remained with me 
during my three subsequent visits and continues to do research for 
me when I am in the States and we correspond regularly. He has long 
ago overcome his reluctance to visit the devadasis. He has been a 
most gifted, serious and hard working collaborator and my debt to 
him is great. Being an educated brahmin from Puri (he has an MA in 
education) he was in an ideal position to be a [link berween my 
research and the traditional persons connected with the temple. The 
temple of Jagannatha is closed to non-Hindus—except Buddhists 
and Jains—and without the mediation of P. C. Mishra it would have 
taken me much longer to be introduced and accepted in many tradi~ 
tional households. The help of both of them was of course indispen- 
sable in providing detailed accounts of rituals in the temple which I 
could not witness. 

P. C. Mishra is not only a highly conscientious collaborator, but 
being a brahmin from Puri, he was also an invaluable informant. For 
me’ he has been not only a collaborator and a highly knowledgeable 
informant, but also a generous host, a very good friend, someone I 
am proud to call ‘brother’. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Kinship: Married Women 
and Devadasis 


To fully understand the kinship practices of the devadasis, it is 
necessary to place them in a wider social context. The devadasis’ 
kinship practices are highly unusual among Hindu women, essentially 
because they do not marry. The devadasis on the other hand are also 
considered in some ways to represent the married state par excellence, 
Being married to Lord Jagannatha and hence never becoming widows, 
they embody the auspiciousness of the married state. This auspicious- 
ness they share with all non-widowed married women. So the deva- 
dasis both sharply contrast with other women as well as share with 
them some very important attnibute, that of auspiciousness. I will 
therefore begin this chapter with a presentation of the kinship practices 
among the brahmin temple servants. I have chosen this group because 
it represents two-thirds of all temple servants and is the group with 
which the devadasis interact most frequently. The second part of the 
chapter focuses on the kinship practices of the devadasis. 


Married Women 


All the brahmin temple servants constimute one endogamous group. 
Although daughters can be married anywhere in that group——except 
in their father’s clan (kx/a)—the group is divided along rial lines. 
There are about ten main ritual divisions among the brahmin servants 
{called nijogas),! and each of these is further divided along kinship 
principles into at least two clans. The reason for such a division was 
put to me in the following way by a p#ja panda (those who do the 
main offering): 


There used to be only six clans (kulz, bangsa). The king at the beginning said: 
“You three will be p&ja pandas, you two s#4ra and you dait4,’ and gave ther 
tides. It is by those titles that we know che clan. The king divided us and said 
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you will be one clan and you one clan because otherwise if there was birth or 
death pollution (chsutiké, mrutiké) the worship would be stopped and so he 
divided them into separate clans. 


This explanation refers to the fact that when someone is bom or 
dies, all the members of his clan are potluted. In the case of a birth 
they are impure for a period of twelve days and in the case of a death 
they are impure for a period of ten days. During that time they 
cannot enter the temple. Thus to ensure continuity in the temple 
worship it is necessary that each of the ritual divisions have at least 
two clans. This rule does not apply to the daita who are a group of 
ritual specialists said to be the descendants of the tribal chief from 
whom the cult of fagannatha was originally received. Their duties 
cluster around the time of the yearly Car Festival (see Chapter 9). 
They have only one clan. 

However in practice the clan—which as the quote above indicates 
is known by the ttle (called gotra)—is relevant only for purposes of 
marriages. One cannot marry one’s daughter to someone having the 
same gotra, i.e. belonging to the same clan as oneselt. The persons 
who are affected by death and birth poliution are a smaller group 
reckoned as including all relatives in the male line and their wives up 
to the seventh or more often the fifth generation. Such a group is 
called a kutymba.? The clan includes all the male descendants, and 
their wives, of the original founding ancestor called ‘the onginal man’ 
(adi purusa). 

From this rule of clan exogamy derives the fact that unmarried 
daughters belong to the clan of their father but upon marriage they 
leave their natal clan and are included in the clan of their husbands. In 
fact during the wedding there is a ritual called ‘changing the clan’ 
{gotra paribartana) at which time the bride is given a new name by 
which she will be called in her new household. 

In a household, that is the people living in one house and eating 
from the same kitchen, 1 have never seen more than three generations. 
In most cases a man will live with his married sons and their children 
and his unmarried daughters. As I mentioned earlier a household can 
also include a concubine of the head of the household as in the case of 
Sahasrakhyi and his brother. These brothers? were in their sixties and 
apparently {this is from gossip) had formed these liaisons even before 
their marriages. I have not done any survey of household membership 
and so cannot say how frequent such arrangements are, but what 1 
can say is that they are certainly not regarded as reprehensible or 
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peculiar, and I was told that they were quite common. The wife and 
the concubine in one household get along very well and are always 
seen together and in the other household they don’t get along at all. 

These two brothers set up separate households at the ume of their 
father’s death. They told me that such behaviour was customary, 
whereas for married brothers to set up separate households while 
their father is still alive is not approved of and is taken as a sign of 
conflict between son and father, I had an opportunity to witness 
what happens when my collaborator set up a separate household with 
his wife and smal! son. This was the result of very strained relations 
between him and his parents and brothers and amounted to a public 
declaration of bad relations berween them. 

The members of a household are called a paribara which 1 wil! 
translate as a ‘family’. A family can be large and have a depth of three 
generations and several couples and their children in it or it can be 
smal! and consist of only a couple with or without children, The 
latter is more frequently the case since a man will want to marry his 
sons before he dies and usually by the time he dies the son(s) has 
children already. It is also possible for married sons not to leave the 
father’s house at the ime of his death if the mother is still alive. This 
was the case with the household of Sahasrakhyi. He died before his 
two grown sons were married. After they got married (which 
happened in 1978) they remained in their father’s household with 
their widowed mother and also with the widow-concubine who has 
stayed on in spite of the death of the head of the houschold. I must 
mention that all the children of thts man were from his wife. He has 
four sons and three daughters, the youngest being only five. His 
brother too had children only by his wife. 

The members of a household—excepting concubines—and the 
members of a kutumba are all called ‘relatives by blood’ (rakta 
samparka). Such relatives are contrasted to the relatives one acquires 
through marriage. When a daughter marries, the relatives of her 
husband become ‘relatives by marriage’ (baibahita bandh, bandhu 
for short}. For example the three married daughters of the wife of 
Radha’s ex-tover’s brother lived in three separate households which 
were al! bandhu to the household of their father. And the same is true 
of the two married daughters of Sahasrakhyi. Thus through these 
two friends, there were five different households in which I was 
welcome. 

Relatives by marriage are not affected by a birth or death among 
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‘blood relatives’ and this is true also for the married daughter. How- 
ever, in spite of this, she is called a ‘rakta samparka bandh#’—which 
can be translated as ‘a blood relative by marnage’—by her parents. 
To her father and mother she remains a blood relative although that 
blood bond has been altered since the daughter is not affected in the 
same way by a death or a birth in her natal household. As members of 
my friends’ households explained to me, a daughter ‘becomes happy’ 
when a birth occurs in her father’s &x#tumé&a and ‘becomes sad’ at the 
news of a death in that same group. The ‘becoming sad’ takes the 
following form: the daughter ‘mourns’ (pa/e} which means she is sO 
sad that for ten days she does not oil or comb her hair, does not dress 
in gay colours, does not eat fish or meat (Oriya brahmins eat fish and 
meat). This mouming does not mean that she is polluted. She can go 
to the temple and she is not untouchable. 

The blood relation through the daughter continues to the next 
generation in a restricted sense. Her son will also be the same type of 
‘blood relative by marriage’. The explanation given to me about this 
appellation is that through marriage, specifically through sexual 
intercourse, the blood of the wife and the husband mix. 

These special relationships are expressed in the custom of the 
sister’s son offering oblations for his mother’s brother {after the 
latter’s death} at the time of the ‘formight of the ancestors’ (pitru 
pakhya), in the month of aswin (Sept.“Oct.). Offerings to the 
ancestors are done during the whole dark fortnight and on the last 
day (called mahbalaya, colloquially mania) the sister’s son makes 
offerings to his mother’s brother. The day is considered so important 
that it is a government holiday. It is believed that the mother’s 
brother is extremely eager to receive the offering (called pindas) of his 
sister’s son and that this offering is more pleasing even than that of a 
son. The relationship between these two relatives is a very affectionate 
one. 

The son-in-law can also offer oblation for his father-in-law if the 
Jatter has no son of his own. However the son of the son-in-law 
cannot offer oblation for his maternal grandfather. Thus the bond 
between parents and their married daughters and sons-in-law and 
between the mother’s brother and the sister's son is not transmissible, 
it has no genealogical depth. 

Thus what happens at marriage to a daughter is quite remarkable. 
By the ritual of ‘changing her clan’ she becomes a ‘blood relative’ of 
her husband's relatives. She will observe death and birth pollution ior 
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the kutumba of her father-in-law and most important she will cook 
the food to be offered at the time of ancestor worship, that is if her 
husband is an eldest son, for it is only the eldest son who performs the 
rituals of ancestor worship (sraddba). Although she remains a ‘blood 
relative’ to her parents, she also becomes a ‘relative by marriage’ and 
the blood bond is somewhat diluted since she is not polluted by a 
death or birth in her natal k#t#m&a any longer. Thus continuity in a 
clan is continuicy in the male line. The wives—who also belong to the 
clan—come from different lines (k#/2-s} and are incorporated into 
the husband’s line by the marriage ritual, and at the same time are 
severed from their father’s li 1e. 

In spite of the mixed category of ‘blood relatives by marriage’, the 
determining factor is whether one belongs to the sane line or not. 
Blood relatives are said to be of the same clan (swagotraya) and 
relatives by marriage are said to belong to another clan (paragotraya} 
and that is what determines whether one is polluted by a birth or 
death among any of these relatives. The sister’s son, the marmed 
daughter, and the son-in-law are ‘of another line’ (paragotraya) but 
they have a special relationship. 

Among many brahmin temple servants, daughters are still married 
within a year or so of their puberty. I have met one woman in her 
thirties who was married pre-pubertally. This, I was told, is done 
seldom nowadays due to the pressure of public opinion and the 
government stance on the issue. However, I was told that about a 
generation ago the norm was to marry daughters pre-pubertally. 
This custom was explained by Sahasrakhyi as follows: it is believed 
that the ancestors drink the menstrual blood of an unmarried 
daughter.“ Menstrual blood is polluting, and carefutly avoided. It is 
therefore considered very bad to keep a post-pubertal daughter at 
home. If the daughter is marned before puberty she is kept at her 
parents’ home unul puberty and joins her husband’s home upon 
attaining matuncy. The defloration of pre-pubertal wives is considered 
to be very bad.’ 

When the daughter becomes a wife she acquires the right (adhikara) 
to cook for her husband’s household. Up ro the arrival of the first 
daughter-in-law the mother does the cooking, but when the 
daughter-in-law (babs) arrives she usually takes over much of the 
cooking, although the mother-in-law (sas) has control over the 
supplies and closely supervises the work of her bah. Wives must 
cook the food for the ancestors at the time of the funeral ceremonies 
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marriage, in the evening, there is a ceremony which takes place in the 
groom’s father’s house where the couple witl reside from then on. 
This is an offering to the groom’s ancestors. The cooking of the food 
for the offering must be done by the bride. Usually this takes the 
form of her just entering the kitchen and touching the cooking pots 
{bandi chu?) rather than doing the acrual cooking which is usually 
done by the mother of the groom. Then the groom offers the balls of 
food (pinda) with his wife by his side. That same evening the couple 
will consummate the marriage. 

There are three times in the year when funeral offerings are made. 
On the anniversary of the death of the father, of the mother and 
during the dark formnight of the month of Aswin (Sept.-Oct.) which 
is catled pitrs pakhya, the formight of the ancestors. Having a wife 
who will do the cooking is a prerequisite for performing these 
ceremonies. An unmarried son or a widower cannot perform them. 
He can do so only at the time of the death of his father or mother and 
on the first anniversary of the death. During that year the son cannot 
participate in any auspicious (mangala) ceremonies such as marriage, 
thread ceremony, ear-piercing, or puberty rites. Although the dead 
person has, after the performance of the first srédd/a on the tenth, 
eleventh, and rwelfth day after the death, passed from the world of 
ghosts (preta Joka) to the world of ancestors (pitrs Joka), for one year 
the dead person is said to ‘ride on the son’ going back and forth 
between both worlds. During that year the eldest son must not eat 
outside his house; if unmarried he must not marry. But after this first 
vearly sraddha that son may not perform the ceremony again until he 
marries. If there are no other married sons the ceremony can be 
performed by a son-in-law. I will rerun to the importance of the role 
of the wife as the feeder of her husband’s household and ancestors, 
bur before I do so let me mention who the ancestors are to whom one 
offers food. - 

During the offerings on the anniversary of the death (barsika 
sraddha, barsika meaning yearly), pinda-s are offered only ro the 
person deceased on that date. During the fortnight of the ancestors, 
offerings of cooked food are prepared by the wife and offered by her 
husband to his ancestors, with his wife by his side. These are seven, 
tive or three generations, depending on the families, on his father’s 
side and the same on his mother’s father’s side. The son must remember 
and invoke the names of his forefathers and their wives and those of 
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his mother’s forefathers and their wives. The father’s line is called 
pitrukiu{a and that of the mother’s father mats/a. On the last day of 
this fortnight which is the new moon day, a brahmin is called (the 
family priest, kula purohita) to offer the balls of food to all these 
ancestors plus to the mother’s brother (mam#). 

The mother’s line (mat#/a), it must be emphasized, is not a line of 
mothers. It is one’s mother’s father and his wife, his father and his 
wife and so on up to the seventh, fifth or third generation.® 

These sraddha ceremonies can be ended once and for all by per- 
forming a final funeral ceremony which must also take place during 
the fortnight of the ancestors. This ceremony can be performed only 
by a couple; a widowed man or woman cannot perform it. Further- 
more it can be done only after a couple’s parents—all four of them-— 
are dead. The bones of these ancestors, which have been buried in 
earthen pots in front of the house, are dug up. The couple takes these 
bones on a pilgrimage, preferably to Gaya, on the Ganges, in Bihar. 
Once the pots are unearthed the couple must neither look back nor 
come back to their house but must proceed to the pilgrimage spot. If 
a trip to Gaya cannot be afforded, the bones (4st) can also be taken to 
Markandeya tank (one of the tanks in Puri), or to the sea in Puri itself. 
At the river, tank or sea, on the last day of this fortnight (the new 
moon day} a brahmin performs the sraddha4 ceremony and offers 
pindas to the couple’s ancestors. Before that offering the couple has 
taken a purificatory bath. At its conclusion the couple gives a gift 
{(d4na)—usually a cow or its monetary equivalent—to the officiating 
brahmin. After this final funeral the ancestors go to the highest 
world, the brahbma loka, and need no longer be fed by their living 
descendants.” The performance of this ceremony is the right of the 
eldest son, for which he is given an extra share of the inheritance, 
called jyesthansa {jyestha means elder and ansa means part, share). If 
the eldest son is widowed or unmarried he will ask either his married 
son or his married younger brother to perform the ceremony. 

Thus to reach the ultimate place of abode, the brahma loka, one 
must be married and one’s descendants must be married as well. This 
1s also necessary in order to enter the world of ancestors (pitrs loka). 
An unmarried person when he/she dies becomes a demon (brahma 
rakhasa), who will never be satisfied and who will always trouble the 
living, incapable of being reborn, forever doomed to being a ghost 


(preta). 


Being married is not only indispensable for one’s welfare in the 
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afterworld, or the welfare of one’s ancestors, but also necessary for 
the performance of any life-cycle ceremony which must take place 
under the sponsorship of the married head of a household. Such a 
man is called a kartt4; one necessary requisite to being a head of 
household is to be married and one’s wife must be alive. The wife is 
the karttr?. Both their presence is indispensable at all life-cycle cere- 
monies. The word kartta comes from the root kar—meaning to do. 
The wife is the person who enables her husband to become a doer. 
Without a wife one cannot perform certain enjoined actions which 
are collectively called ‘dharmic works’ (dharmic from dharma), and 
therefore one cannot accumulate merit {punya).* 

The role of the wife centers around feeding the household and 
cooking for its ancestors. On her proper behaviour depends the 
welfare of the group. If she follows her duties as a housewifc (garhbastya 
dharma)** the living group as well as the ancestors will prosper. If she 
does not, particutarly if she is unchaste, (bitapi, adulteress) calamity 
will befall the house. These calamities atl seem to fall under the 
category of natural disasters, such as disease, fire, accidents, famine, 
etc. We will see in later chapters that the deities responsible for these 
phenomena are always goddesses. Furthermore, the ancestors will 
not receive the food cooked by an adutteress. In fact it seems that this 
is the reason for the calamities. 

The importance and meaning attached to the wife’s cooking is 
further clucidared in the attitude toward widows. A widow is said to 
be cursed; she 1s very inauspicious (amargaia) and will not be invited 
to any ceremonies. She will abstain from a wide variery of foods— 
meat, fish, tomatoes, onion, garlic, oil being the main items. Although 
the necessities of life may require a widow to cook, she will usually 
not cook food for any ceremonies. She cannot decorate herself, nor 
wcar the signs of marriage, which are: bangles (kaca}, red powder dot 
(sindwura tapd) in the middle of her forehead and in the parting of her hair 
(sindur}, coloured clothes—she wears only white ganments—oil in 
her hair, black cosmetic around her eyes {kajala} and any ornaments. 
Such treatment is not meted out to the widower since it is not thought 
or felt that he holds the life of his wife in his hands. The wife in her 
capacity as feeder of her husband, holds his life in her hands; she is 
the life maintainer par excellence. If the husband dies, it is felt that she 
is at fault. 

However, the attitude of my friends and acquaintances in Puri 
towards widows had none of the intensiry which Harper ascribes to 
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the Havik Brahmins of South India. Among this group widows seem 
to be hated and feared as poisoners (Harper 1969, 82-5). Pun is full of 
widows. Many widows from the south or from Bengal settle there 
and devote their time to rial activity. The fact that widows often 
become concubines also indicates that they are not feared as they are 
among the Havik. However, there is a link between the atitude 
towards widows in Puri and among the Havik Brahmins; in both 
cases it centers around food. Among the Havik it takes the extreme 
form of believing that widows poison members of their households. 
In Puri it takes the mild form that widows are not permitted to cook, 
especially at the auspicious life-cycle ceremonies. Harper also 
mentions the inauspiciousness of widows: ‘the sight of a widow at the 
beginning of an auspicious venture, say searching for a groom for 
one’s daughter, is enough to cause the search to be postponed until 
another day’ (ibid., 85). Harper goes on to show how women in 
general are dangerous, not only widows, and gives as evidence the 
impurity of menstrual blood and sex. But impurity and inauspi- 
ciousness—as will become more and more clear in the rest of this 
work—do not correspond. Widows, or more precisely, post- 
menopausal widows, are the only women { have seen in Pun being 
temple attendants (psxjarini) (Pl. 4). Widows are also granted the right to 
perform certain ritual duties in the temple such as waving the fly- 
whisk. During the festival of Sandal Paste (candan jatra, see Chapter 
3) when the small movable images are taken in procession to one of 
the tanks in Puri, several widows head the procession waving fly- 
whisks. Old widows—i.e, after the child bearing age—are pure. 
They fast all the time; they never eat fish, meat and other ‘hot’ food, 
they wear white (colour of purity) garments and in general live an 
austere life. It is only by dissociating inauspiciousness from impurity 
that one can understand why it is only old widows who can become 
temple attendants. I will return later co this point. 

However, the fate of the widow is dreaded by women. In the 
month of Kartika (Oct.-Nov,)} many women, the majority of whom 
are widows, flock to Puri. During that month they take an early 
morning purificatory bath daily in the sea or in oné€ of Pun'’s five 
tanks and perform a worship for the sake of not becoming a widow in 
their next life (this worship is called diamodara p#j&). Women hope 
that they will predecease their husbands. When a woman dies before 
her husband, women relatives and neighbours come and take from 
her body her bangles, sindxr and pieces of her garment in the hope 
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that they too witl die before their husbands. The body of such a 
woman will be decorated with all the signs of the married woman, 
clad in a new, preferably red, garment and accompanied to the 
cremation ground by drummers and fifers. Along the way people 
will throw sindar, coins or cowrie shells (a traditional currency in 
Pun). 

The contrast between the sadhaba and the bidbaba (widow; randi is 
another word for widow) is very marked. The former is associated 
with life maintenance, wel!-being, fertility and auspiciousness; the 
latter ts associated with inauspiciousness and death. In the household 
the widow loses her authority over her daughter-in-law, who has 
become the karttri. Although a widower is not similarly cursed and 
inauspicious, he loses his status of kartta and must be replaced by a 
younger brother or a marned son, or must remarry. 

The wife is the life maintainer not only because she feeds but also 
because it is through her that her husband’s line, his siz, will be 
maintained. At the marriage ceremony which takes place in the 
bride’s father’s house, the bride’s father at the crucial moment in the 
ceremony, when he actually gives his daughter to the groom, utters 
the following words: *T have done the gift of a maiden for the sake of a 
son’ (‘putrarte mx kanya dana kalt’). The gift of a daughter (kany& 
dana), which is always accompanied by other material gifts {called 
jautuka, dowry), is one of the most meritorious actions that a man 
may perform. As the phrase uttered would suggest, the merit arises 
out of the fact that one has done an action that will result in the 
maintenance of another’s line. 

The status of the wife as a life—and line—maintainer, in other 
words as an abya (since brahmin widows cannot remarry, her be- 
coming a widow means that she terminates being both a life and a line 
maintainer}, is constantly underlined. The connection berween life 
maintaining (feeding) and line maintaining (producing a son) is 
appositely expressed by the following custom: the bnide’s father will 
not eat in his daughter's father-in-law’s {called his samsd:) house 
until she has produced a son, when it is said that ‘the gift of a maiden 
has become fruitful’ (‘kanya dana phalaprada hela’). 

In all the exchange of gifts berween affines, the ahbya status of the 
wife is expressed in the nature of the gifts. Such gifts are called 
Sank ula bhéara; sankula comes from sankxlidd, ‘to invite’, ‘to treat a 
person well’, and bhara means basket. These gifts are sent by the 
parents of the wife when they invite their daughter and son-in-law to 
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visit them, or conversely, by the wife’s parents-in-law when their 
daughter-in-law is at her parents, in order to invite her back home. 
The basker must include a sari with a coloured border, preferably red 
but never black, red powder (sindur), eye black, feet dye (alata, red 
dye for the feet of the woman), bangles, mirror, turmeric (rubbing 
turmeric paste into the skin is considered both beautifying and 
hea!th-giving, and is done by women at all auspicious ceremonies), 
oil for the hair, sweets, fruits such as mangoes, coconuts and jackfruirs 
and a fish. The fish is a symbol of auspiciousness. People also say that 
the fish means that the woman is not a widow since widows cannot 
eat fish, When the bride first goes to her husband’s house after the 
marriage, a fish goes ahead of her. At wedding ceremonies, the 
painters {atrakdara) are called to draw auspicious paintings around 
the entrance door. The most common motifs are young women 
holding plantain trees, fisbes and puma kumbha, a brass pot full of 
water covered with mango leaves and topped by a coconut (Pt. 7). The 
fish is the ‘fruit’ of the water, and water is associated with women. In 
common, vulgar speech, female secretion is called ‘water’ (pari). 
This is why I think the fish is included along with fruits, because they 
stand for the fertility of the wife. It must also be pointed our that all 
the other items which are intended to decorate the body of the wife 
are inseparably linked in people’s minds with attractiveness and 
beauty. This was brought home for me on one occasion when I came 
to Brundabatu’s and was asked by her: ‘Look at my daughter-in-law, 
isn’t she ugly?’ I could not discern any change in the physical beauty 
of the young woman and was at a loss to understand what she meant. 
She then pointed to her daugher-in-law’s lack of ornaments; these 
had temporarily been deposited with the pawnbroker to raise money 
for the purchase of a plot of land. This attitude is also illustrated in 
some of the stories that the devadasis tell concerning the origin of 
their present ritual, which 1 wil retell later. 

If the families are well off, gold is also included. Such exchanges do 
not take place within the kutumba; they are said to ‘move around the 
girl.” They express the active sexuality of the woman as well as her 
fertility. 

A barren woman ts also considered very inauspicious. She ts never 
allowed to touch infants for it is believed that if she does so, they will 
wither and die. In an interview with a farmer from a village just 
outside Puri, I asked him questions about a festival called Raja 
Sankranti which celebrates the yearly menses of the goddess earth. 
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I asked him whether a woman who never menstruates is considered 
inauspicious. He told me that there was such a woman in his village 
and that she was an ‘inauspicious woman’ {amangala stri). He also 
told me that no one will marry her. When I asked whether she wears 
the signs of marniage (sindxr, bangles, coloured garment) he answered 
as follows: ‘Even if she does, is she beautiful?’ He also told rne that 
when one starts any enterprise such as going to the fields and sees her, 
it is very bad. One must come back and thus undo the harm. But if 
one just goes ahead it is inauspicious (amangala). Also at the time of a 
wedding people will force her to stay inside so that the groom’s 
procession may not run into her. 

The onset of puberty for a girl used to take place after her marriage 
and at that time a ceremony was held called ‘again marriage’ (punahah 
bibaha) in the husband’s house, complete with fire sacrifice. Today 
the puberty ceremony is celebrated in the girl’s house since she is not 
married and it is called by various names, the most frequently used 
being ‘house sacrifice’ (ghara jagyd). 1 will leave the description of 
this ceremony for the next section since it is celebrated in the same 
way among the devadasis. It is also classified as an auspicious 
(mangala, Subba) ceremony. So in these cases, as in that of the old 
widows, there is a disjunction between impurity—specifically the 
impurity of menstrual blood—and auspiciousness. 

The difference between the devadasis and the daughters of the 
brahmin temple servants is that the latter are no longer allowed to go 
outside after puberty. Up to then girls wear frocks and are atlowed to 
run in the streets. After puberty a girl wears a sari and stays at home. 
The wives of the priests also stay at home; they do not even go to the 
temple. They go only on visits to their parents’ house at night, in a 
veiled rickshaw or with the sari drawn over their faces. A woman will 
go out only after her older children are married. 

A brahmin servant can take another wife if his first wife has not 
produced a son. The need for a son is felt as crucial since it is only 
through a son that one’s line can be continued, A man dying without 
a son ends his line: (bangsa Ses). The preservation and continuation 
of a line rests on the woman. The end of one’s line is not only viewed 
as a great personal tragedy but as a failure to repay one’s debt (r#na) 
to the ancestors. One has a duty to continue one’s line. Even though 
one’s funeral ceremony can be performed by the son-in-law, the line 
will end with oneself for the son of one’s daughter does not belong to 
the kxfa. The fertility of women in the shape of sons preserves the 
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kala; women themselves do not, since daughters are given out and 
lost to the kx/4. Continuity in time is brought about through the 
male line. The discontinuicy of women is expressed in what happens 
to them at marriage when their bodily substance is changed and they 
become half of their husband’s body (arddhangini). 

This asymmetry between the man and the woman can be further 
elucidated by understanding the role of each in conception. A child is 
produced by the mixing of the man’s seed (bir}y24) and the woman’s 
secretion (raja). The word raja in this context refers to the colourless 
(sadh4) vaginal secretion which is said to be ejaculated by the woman 
during intercourse, much in the same way as a man’s semen is 
ejaculated. However, the word can also mean menstrual blood, 
although in everyday speech other words are used (such as masikia, 
chud, maru); the ceremony on the occasion of a girl’s first menstrua- 
tion is also called rajabati and a menstruating woman is called 
rajaswala. Both bir}ya or raja are extracted from the blood, rwenty- 
one drops of blood making one drop of bi}ya or raja. If the strength 
(sak?) of the male seed is greater then it will be a boy, and if that of the 
women’s secretion is greater then it will be a girl, When a man has a 
girl people say to him: ‘Oh, you are useless, she is stronger than you!” 

The seed is deposited in the woman who is then called khetra, 
meaning womb or field. The mother’s blood (rakta) feeds the seed so 
that it grows.” Women are said to have more blood than men. The 
greater abundance of blood in women is evidenced in their men- 
struating. It was explained to me that menstruat blood is an excess of 
blood, just like urine and faeces are the excess food, and like them, it 
is dirty, polluted. Also a woman is purified by getting rid of this 
excess dirty blood, just as one is purified by getting rid of excrement in 
one’s body.** 

The continuity of the line therefore is achieved through the seed, 
(bir}y4), and the maintenance of the line depends on the feeding by 
the women, both in terms of food and in terms of feeding the 
embryo with the woman’s blood. By being barren or becoming a 
widow, a woman has failed in her essential function and is therefore 
regarded as very inauspicious. When a man becomes a widower he 
has not similarly failed because he is not a life-maintainer. The 
association between women and feeding, life-supporting, and life- 
preserving is extremely strong. When life fails, such as when the 
husband weakens or dies, the wife is felt to be responsible. In the 
focal phrase: ‘She did not do her dharmic work so her husband died’ 
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(tara dharma kharma nathilé, swamité marigal4), it being understood 
thar the dharmic work of the wife is to take care of her husband, 
children and in-laws. 

I will return to these issues later and will now only restate the 
cluster and related categories that surround the wife: women have an 
abundance of blood; the blood of the wife feeds the embryo; the 
menstrual blood of the unmarried daughter wrongly feeds the 
ancestors; the wife feeds her husband and members of his household; 
she also feeds the ancestors; an unchaste wife cannot successfully feed 
the ancestors; this results in calamities befalling the family. 

Although the menstrual blood of women is impure and menstruating 
women are considered and treated as untouchable for a period of four 
days, it is also a source of auspiciousness. We have seen that old 
widows can offer food in small temples. Young women never do this 
in temples and usually not in the household either.'” They wil! 
prepare the food that is to be offered to the household deities, as well 
as make tlower garlands, scent by pasting sandalwood, draw designs 
with rice powder, and clean the shrine. But the offerings are done by the 
husband. The word for temple service is seba; sebaka is the man 
who performs the service. The women say and are said by the men to 
do the seba of their husbands. The husband is called swami or pati, 
meaning Lord, and his wife does his seba as he does the seba of the 
gods. The brahmin seba4kas in fact say that when doing the seba of 
Lord Jagannatha they fee! like women, since they do the work of 
women. For a woman, her dury, her place in life and in the world, in 
other words her dharma, is the garhastya dharma, the dharma of the 
housewife which consists of doing the seba of her husband and her 
father and mother-in-law. This is expressed by the daughter-in-law 
who, every morning, is supposed to wash the feet of these three 
persons and sip the water from this ablution (paduka}. This is also 
done in the worship of deities with the worshippers sipping the 
paduka of the deity. It is also done to any superior or exalted person 
such as a guru. In fact, worship of deities and of people consists in the 
same acts of feeding, dressing, washing, decorating, etc: In other 
words, in doing all the acts which further the well-being of the person 
or god worshipped. 

I have never seen, in any of the many temples of Pun, a young 
woman doing the p#j4. As I mentioned above, the only women | 
have seen were two old widows attending two small roadside shrines. 
They told me that as long as their husbands were alive they could not 
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perform ps4.’ The same statement was repeated to me by temple 
servants and their wives. This prohibition can possibly be related to 
the one against going outside. Whether one goes outside to do the 
seba of a deity or for any other reason the crucial thing is that one 
goes ourside. Going outside endangers the chastity of a wife. Old 
widows and older women are considered past the age of sexual 
atrraction. The young women who do go outside, such as lower caste 
women, are often considered to be sexually available. It is a fact that 
several temple servants of my acquaintance had secret affairs with 
women from various service castes. The devadasi is not chaste and 
her frequent public exposures, which are inseparable from her role, 
are perceived to be incompatible with chastity.!” 

Two factors combine to make it of extreme importance that the 
wife be segregated from public life during most of her child-bearing 
years. First, the consequences of a wife’s lack of chastity are grave: 
the ancestors will not receive their food offerings which will cause 
calamities to befall the household. Secondly, women are believed to 
have four times the sexual power of men (kama caturguna). They are 
thus four times more likely than men to be unable to resist a sexual 
urge. Chastity in men is also a virtue but the merit or demerit 
accruing to a man as a result of his sexual behaviour affects only 
himself and not his household or his ancestors. 

This differential endowment in sexual powers is also invoked to 
explain the difference in age between a man and a womaui at marriage. 
The appearance of menses in a girl is the sign that she is strong enough 
to bear a child. She is full of raja which is, as we have seen, the 
equivalent in women of semen. A man, on the other hand, is not 
considered ro be physically fully mature until the age of wenty-four 
when his bones and muscles reach their full growth. Furthermore, 
women lose very little, if any, of their raja, while men are prone to 
‘spill their seed’ and thus waste their strength, Raja, hke semen, is a 
source of strength when stored and women produce any appreciable 
quantity of it only as a result of the friction dunng intercourse, while 
men can produce and Jose their seed under vanous circumstances. A 
man, by the age of twenty-four, has most hkely lost a portion of his 
semen, whereas a post-puberral girl around thirteen, fourteen, fifteen 
has not lost any. Such a girl ‘full of raja’ would therefore not be a 
match ro a man her own age who would not have the sexual strength 
to match hers. Men marry between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-five whereas women are often married within a year of their 
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attaining menarche. A difference of age of fifteen years between 
husband and wife is quite usual. This age difference was said to be 
necessary to offset the unequal endowment of sexual powers between 
the sexes, not in the name of some abstract principle of equality but 
for the sake of a fruitful match, a younger man not being considered 
capable of successfully mating with a woman his own age."® 

The goddess Subhadra, the sister of Jagannatha and Balabhadra, an 
unmarried goddess, is given the epithet of tapta kancana gaurangi, 
lirerally ‘heated gold white body,’ that is she has a body which is like 
gold heared to the point of becoming white, very beautiful to look at 
but very dangerous to touch. The three siblings are likened to a 
match: Jagannatha is the black dot at the top of the match (Jagannatha’s 
colour is black), Balabhadra is the white wood stick (his colour is 
white) and Subhadra is the flame (her colour is yellow). Lord 
Krishna’s favourite gop:, Radha, is also given this epithet. It must be 
kept tn mind that Radha’s husband, Candrasena, was impotent.” 

Virginity is associated with heat and danger deriving from that 
force or power residing in the accumulated raja of the virgin. The 
goddess Durga is also called the virgin (kumari or kanya) goddess in 
the Mahabharata,” and in the Skanda Purana.®' Durga in the myth 
of her origin (told to me by a brahmin} is said to appear in a mountain 
of fire which was produced by the anger of all the gods.?? Subhadra is 
considered by a number of people to be Durga and such a view is 
supported by the fact that her chariot is decorated with nine repre- 
sentations of goddesses who are either aspects of Durga or incamations 
of Durga (see Chapter 9 for details). 

Thus, to summarize, on women depend men’s well-being, the 
maintenance of a man’s line, and the well-being of the ancestors. 
These last two items also depend on the chastity of the woman and 
this was seen to be one of the reasons—along with the greater sexual 
power of women—for the segregation of women from the public 
realm. 

There is one more important aspect concerning women which I 
want to touch upon, and that has to do with their social status as 
compared to that of the men. The major difference is that women 
have only one major life cycle ceremony (samskara), that of marriage, 
whereas men have at least two important ones before that of marriage, 
namely the ear-piercing ceremony (karna bedha) and the thread 
ceremony (brata or «panayana). Ear-piercing is supposed ro be done 
when a boy is four years, four months and four days old. The thread 
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ceremony usually takes place between eight and fourteen years of 
age. Without this ceremony a boy cannot perform the rituals in the 
temple and that is because he is not yet a brahmin, a twice-bom 
(dutja}. The transformation that takes place in the boy at the time of 
xpanayana alters his condition significantly. Before it he is only a 
$#4dra, not a brahmin. Although a woman—as we have seen—is also 
transformed by marriage, she never becomes twice-born. Before his 
initiation a boy will eat with the women and only after it can he eat in 
the presence of his father. Women always eat after the men. 

The difference between brahmin men and women expresses itself 
in their different response to certain types of pollution. The men, if 
they have been defiled by a dog, the touch of a menstruous woman, 
or that of an untouchable, in other words by any ‘touch pollution,’ 
will observe more extensive purifying rituals than the women under 
similar circumstances. A man in such cases will change his clothes; 
take a bath reciting mantras, in particular the gayatri mantra which 
only twice-born men can recite; change his sacred thread; eat a t#lasi 
leaf (sacred ro Visnu} and if there is any mahaprasad (food offered in 
the temple) or dried mahaprasad {called ninnalya) in the house he 
will eat some of it. A short version of all this is just to change the 
thread and recite mantras. Women, who do not have the sacred 
thread and who are not to know the gayatri mantra, only change 
their clothes and sprinkle water on their head. Brahmin widows, 
however, will do more extensive purification, such as eating tu/asi or 
mahaprasad and taking a bath. I was told that the men have to be 
particularly careful about preserving their purity because they have 
to go into the temple to perform rituals, whereas the women stay at 
home. This asymmetry in the response of men and women to pollution 
does not exist in the case of death pollution (murtika} or birth 
pollution (chuttika). 

Marriage, it would seem, is not the equivalent for women of the 
sacred thread ceremony for men. It changes the way they are related 
to their natal kutumba and relates them in a new way to their 
husbands’ groups, but it does not alter their status as s#dra-s. In an 
analysis of rules of purity and impunity in the dharmasastra literature, 
Orenstein (1967:123, n. 12) has pointed out the asymmetry between 
men and wornen in the observance of the rules of relational pollution 
{incurred when someone in one’s kin group dies or is born) and the 
rules of act pollution (when one contacts a polluting object or being). 
In the observation of the latter set of rules all women, regardless of 
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their caste, followed the s#dra pattern. This non-twice-bom status of 
women 1s evident throughout the dbarmasastra literature, as Romila 


Thapar has pointed out: 


In the legal texrs, however, in the dharma-sastra and similar literature, 
the blanket term woman is used irrespective of the social origins or starus of 
any woman. It is interesting that whereas these texts take great care to 
classify men with a minutiae of distinctions, women are generally treated 
as a uniform category. Furthermore the status of women as a whole is 
clearly defined, for they are unambiguously equated with the s#dras 
(1975:9). 


A possible explanation for this s#dra status of women may be 
found in the reason I was given of why women do not perform p#j4. 
They do not do so because they are mara or chu4. Both these words 
mean polluted and both these words become words for menstrual 
blood (mara and cha; the other word masiki4 comes from the root 
masa meaning month}. Women are mdrd because they menstruate 
and are untouchable during four days every month, at which time 
they eat separately, remain in a comer of the house, do not cook or 
bathe, and do not decorate their bodies. Also, they do not use sindur 
on their forehead but put a black dot instead. They do not comb their 
hair or put oil in it, or change their clothes. They do not allow their 
children to touch them except for naked, small, unweaned children. 

These common observances of women, regardless of their caste, 
seem to be what men have in mind when they say that women are 
mard. Women, of course, are not always mdr4, only during four 
days in the month, but all women are mara for four days in the 
month. Another important aspect of menstruation is that, unlike 
other bodily functions, it cannot be controlled or refined. The word 
sumskara means, among other things, ‘refining’, ‘perfecting’. In the 
daily routine of brahmins the bodily functions are well regulated and 
controlled and these can be further controlled through diet and 
fasting. But menstrual blood flows spontaneously and cannot be 
regulated as to time or quantity. 

I would now like to examine some of the implications that this 
information has for various issues in the literature on the subject. 
This information throws light on the question of descent and marriage. 
It seems to be clear that the concept of bilateral descent must be 
re-examined. Endogamy would seem to necessarily entail bilateralicy 
as Yalman, aniong others, states: 
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{n this sense caste is always bilateral, This ritual quality [caste blood] is 
always received from both parents in all the communities we have mentioned. 
In the same way caste affiliation is also bilateral. A single parent can never 
‘place’ (or ‘fix’) the position of a child in the caste hierarchy independently: 
the child's position ts always critically dependent upon the satus of the other 
parent (1963:40). 


Whar we have in the case of the Puri brahmin temple servants is an 
asymmetry between the man and the woman both in terms of status 
and in terms of their role in conception and birth. However the 
asymmetry is the reverse of that found by Yalman in the case of the 
Nayars’ tali trying rites where one ‘acquires membership in a caste . . « 
normally through the mother’ (Yalman 1963:41). In the case of the 
Puri temple brahmins the man’s and the woman’s role in conception 
is not the same. What is inherited and passed on to future generations 
comés from the seed and not from the women’s secretion which 
produces a girl, whereas the male seed produces a boy, and it is the 
latter who continues the ancestral line. The girl will, upon marriage, 
be lost to that line. The morher is the field which nourishes the child. 
This strate of affairs corresponds to what Inden has found in his 
historical study of Bengali marriage: ‘It was thought that the coded 
substance [dharma plus body} which defined a caste or clan should 
properly be transmitted from one generation to the next through the 
semen of men and not the uterine blood of women’ (Inden 1976:95). 

The question remains, why then are marriages contracted with 
women of the same caste? Inden offers only the general statement 
that ‘a woman of one vara could not be transformed into the proper 
wife of a man of another. After all, the field had ro be suitable for the 
seed which was to be planted in it’ (Inden 1976:98). But what exactly 
accounts for the suitability of a field? When I asked why wives have 
to have the same caste as their husbands, I was told that it is because 
they have to cook the food at srédd/h4 ceremonies. This suitability 
seems to center around feeding the k#&la. This cooked food is of the 
ordinary rype: rice boiled in water being the central ingredient (bhatta 
which also means simply ‘meal’). This type of food is only accepted 
from equals since it is extremely vulnerable to pollution, having been 
handled and made porous through boiling, thus making it even more 
receptive to outside touch; and besides, it is not protected by the 
punfying agent of clanfied butter (gh#) or by a skin which enables the 
food to be washed.* {n the temple kitchen the cooks wear mouth and 
hair cloth coverings to protect the food from possible pollution by 
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saliva or sweat. What Marnott and Inden have called coded substance, 
that is both a physical body and a set of rules of behaviour (1974), is 
inherited in the male line but maintained and sustained by women.“ 
Such maintenance is achieved through worship. 

Although one can in some sense speak of bilaterality in the Indian 
case, it is certainly not the kind of bilaterality found in western 
societies where one inherits equally characteristics from the mother 
and the father. Position in caste and clan are inherited through the 
father; the rank of the mother is crucial not because of what she 
passes on to her progeny, but because of the nawure of her contribuuon 
as a feeder, a maintainer of life, and the cultural meanings surrounding 
food in caste society. 

This point can be illustrated by what happened to my collaborator, 
a Puri brahmin (not of the temple servants class). His marriage was a 
‘love’ marriage, that is it was not arranged by his parents, and he 
chose his own bride. She was not a brahmin but a khsatriya beionging 
to a royat family from a small state in the south of Orissa. When my 
collaborator’s father was told by his son of his plans and realized he 
could do nothing about it, he went to the assembly of learned 
brahmins, the mukti mandapa, for advice. He was told by the 
learned brahmins that by marrying a brahmin, his daughter-in-law 
had become a brahmin, but after the marriage she should not go to 
her parents’ house, and should not eat there ‘because she has to give 
sraddha’ to his son’s ancestors. But she did go to her parents’ house and, 
as it turned out, that was in large measure the cause for the strained 
relationship that later developed between the son and his parents. In the 
learned brahmins’ mind, it was eating and cooking for the ancestors that 
was related. By eating the brahmin food, this woman could cook the 
proper food for the ancestors. 

The concept of blood is quite similar to that of the Bengalis 
discussed by Fruzzetti and Ostor. The inheritable substance is blood, a 
coded substance inclusive of rank, as well as norms and acttons 
appropriate to that rank, which is passed on by the man. This is s0 
because ‘in marriage the sister becomes the means, vehicle and the 
receptacle through which her poti (husband) maintains his fine’ 
(Fruzzetti and Ostér 1976:118). 

In the Nayar as well as in the Basavi case (rhe iatter is menttoned by 
Dumont 1970c:118-19), what corresponds to the category ‘blood’ is 
inherited through the women. Marriage among these groups has a 
different meaning. It is revealing to contrast these cases to that of the 
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devadasis, who do not have anything resembling the Nayar tali trying 
rites. I will, in the next section, describe the ritual which constitutes a 
marriage to the deity among them. But before doing so, some remarks 
about Yalman’s explanation in terms of the concern with women’s 
purity are in order. For him the t&/ rying rites among the Nayars, as 
well as pre-pubertal marriages among brahmins every where, must be 
explained by a concern with women’s purity—i.e. their chastity— 
which in turn is crucial since, according to him, it is on the woman 
that one’s caste membership ultimately rests {Yalman 1963:41). In 
Puri the purity—i.e. chastity—of women is also of great concem, as 
we have seen, and people go to great lengths to prevent any possible 
encounter with any men outside of the woman’s house. The reasons 
for this concem seem to be different from the one given by Yalman. 
The ancestors will not eat the food cooked by an adulteress. The 
maintenance of the ku/a is endangered by the unchastity of the 
woman. This I think can reasonably be inferred to derive from the 
fact that such a woman may be bearing a seed which does not come 
from the ancestors (via her husband), and therefore she constitutes a 
threat to the continuicy of the line. This reasoning is reinforced when 
one realizes that the cases in which women’s chastity ts not important 
are those in which the continuity of the £#&/a is assured by the women 
themselves, as m the case of the Nayar women and the Basavi. Nayar 
and Basavi women can sleep with several men and are not enjoined to 
be strictly faithful to one man. The Basavi woman transmits to her 
offspring her father’s ku/4a—playing the role of a son. The Nayars are 
matrilineal. It is true that their sexuality is not torally unrestricted, 
since they cannot have sexual relations with men inferior in status to 
their own. But this is paralleled in the case of man; men should not 
have sexual relations with woman of a rank superior to their own, nor 
with untouchable women. So in terms of sexual behaviour, things are 
reversed for men and women, but one cannot be said to be more 
restricted than the other. With unions between different varna-s, 
what we have is the following: men can have sexual relations with 
women of lower rank but cannot be fed by them, while women can 
feed men of lower varzas but cannot have sexual relations with them. 
The chastity of the wives of the temple brahmins is crucial not 
because it is they who transmit the characteristics of the caste and the 
kula to their children, but to ensure that only the produce of that 
species of seed that has been sown in it is the one that will be reaped 
and not the produce of some other species of seed. A woman, like a 
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field, must be wel! guarded, for one wants to reap what one has sown 
and not what another has sown, since the produce of a field belongs 
to its owner. Such an idea was expressed long ago by Manu: 


35. .,.. for the offspring of all created beings is marked by the characteristics 
of the seed. 

36. Whatever (kind of) seed is sown in a field, prepared in due season, (2 
plant) of that same kind, marked with the peculiar qualities of the seed, 
springs up in it. 

37. This earth, indeed, is called the primeval womb of created beings; but the 
seed develops not in its development any properues of the womb (Manu 
IX 35-7 in Buhler 1969:333, 334). 


This theory by the ancient law-giver certainly corresponds well to 
what is the case today in Puri. These words also give us a clue perhaps 
to understanding why all women are classified as s#dra-s. Women are 
like the earth, and the earth is one, although it is owned by many 
different types of men. 


Devadasis 


The devadasis do not marry. They consider thernselves to be married 
to Jagannatha. Two ceremonies represent this marnage. First the 
devadasis are dedicated to temple service pre-pubertally, and this 
constitutes a marriage to the deity. Then at the time of menarche, 
another ceremony is held which is for them Lke a wedding and 
corresponds to the ceremony of ‘punaha bibaha’ menuoned in the 
previous section, which used to be performed in the grogm’s house 
when the wife who had been married pre-puberrally attains puberty. 
It 1s at the puberty ceremony that the devadasis consummate their 
marnage to the deiry with either the king or a brahmin temple servant. 

The ceremony of dedication to temple service is called sadhi 
bandhana. The sadh: (which I will render in its English version from 
now on: sari) is a cloth which, in this case, comes from the image of 
Jagannatha. Bandhana means ‘tying’. The name for this ceremony 
and the ceremony itself is the same for all temple servants.?* {t is a 
prerequisite for becoming a temple servant (sebdka). One must peti- 
tron the king for the performance of this ceremony, and his consentis 
required.?” The king also grants the privilege of having the sari tied to 
some non-temple servants, such as heads of monastenes (mahanta) 
and other important personages who can then perform certain ritual 
duties in the temple, mostly waving the fly-whisk or fanning. 
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The prerequisites for a girl to be dedicated are several. She has to be 
whole of body, not be lame, deaf, or blind, or have any bleeding or 
suppurating wounds.?* It must be a devadasi who petitions the king 
even though the girl’s natural mother may be a non-devadasi. Also 
widows cannot peritton the king, as the case of Brundabati illustrates. 

The devadasi mother of the girl first has to send a written petition 
to the court, stating her desire to have the ceremony of tying the sari 
performed for her daughter. She must at that time send a fee of fifteen 
rupees. The king’s officers then send a notice to different persons of 
good reputation asking them to vouch for the girl’s knowledge of 
singing and dancing and for her caste. If the girl is not the natural 
child of the devadasi mother, or of a devadasi’s brother, that is, if she 
has been adopted, the caste of her natural parents must be of the pani- 
sprusya (or panichuda) category. Panispresya—literally meaning water 
touching—refers to all the castes who can give water to brahmins.* 
She cannot come from castes which are forbidden to give water to 
brahmins (paniasprusya) and even less so from untouchable castes. 
Once her eligibility is ascertained bv these persons, they send back to 
the palace their signature approving of the girl’s dedication. These 
persons are usually chosen from among the p#j4& panda-s, the deuia 
karana (temple record keeper) and from among officers of the king. 

An auspicious day is then chosen for the performance of the 
ceremony. That day the girl takes a bath early in the moming, rubs 
her body with turmeric, and fasts. She wears new bangles, a new sari, 
new ornaments, and a new blouse. She must then receive the initiatory 
mantra from the devadasis’ guru. This is called guru dikhya. The 
guru of the devadasis is a different person from that of the male 
temple servants. Theirs is also the guru of the king and queen. The 
gitl and the guru sit elose together and are covered by a single new 
cloth. Thus hidden, the guru whispers a mantra in her ear (karna 
mantra). Her body is purified by this initiation. Without the guru 
dikhya, the sandal paste mark on the nose (chitt4) which has to be 
worn during the ritual cannot be given. 

She is then taken to the temple by other devadasis, these being her 
mother, mother’s sisters, grandmother and the latter’s sisters. They 
enter the temple through the main eastern gate and go directly to the 
main temple. There they stand at the gate from the dance hall (nata 
mandapa) to the antechamber of the inner sanctum (bahara pokhana), 
which is called jaya vijaya duara (see diagram of the temple, Chapter 
6}. It is at this spot that the sari is tied. The man who acrually ties the 
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cloth is a servant, called carcersta,’*® a karana by caste. He does it in the 
presence of Para Josi Mahapatra, a brahmin who is the head of the 
thirty-six nijoga-s and who has delegated this man to tie the sari in his 
name. Pata Jo§si Mahapatra ties the sari of the brahmin servants. In the 
case of the female servants (sebik4) and non-brahmin servants, he 
delegates someone else to do it. 

The cloth is tied around the head of the girl. The cloth is a piece of 
the sant that is worn by the image of Jagannatha. The carceita gives 
the girl a garland, also taken from the image of Jagannatha. He then 
draws on her nose the sandal paste mark referred to above. The girl is 
then given in her folded palms white raw rice {arma céuta) which is 
topped by a betel nut. She then proceeds to circumambulate once, the 
main temple. She returns to her house, leaving by the nearest gate, 
accompanied by the other devadasis, a group of brahmin servants, 
the mardali (drummer, brother of a devadasi) and the musicians 
(bajantari-s). The men make music and the women do haula-huli. 
This is a sound produced by women which is high pitched and 
modulated by the tongue moving rapidly from one side of the mouth 
to the other. It is a sound that accompanies all auspicious ceremonies 
and is only produced by women. 

When she arrives at her house she stops by the t«1asi plant which is 
usually potted outside the front entrance—sometimes also in the 
inner courtyard. All Puri houses have such a plant; the pot and the 
platform on which it rests form a small shrine. Sometimes the plant is 
potted on the head of a seated goddess whose name is Tulasi (or 
Brundabati). This plant is associated with Visnu and is daily offered 
to him. The plant belongs to the basil species. In front of the plant 
auspicious designs drawn with rice powder have previously been 
made. There is also a ‘full pot’. The house priest does a pxja called 
mangala alapana there. Such a pa&j4 is done also at all the auspicious 
ceremonies (ear-piercing, thread ceremony, wedding, puberty). The 
purohita (brahmin vedic priest, not a temple servant} calls on all the 
gods and goddesses to come and bless (asirbada) the girl and protect 
her in her new role. At the conclusion of this p#j4 all the devadasis 
there do what is called &andapana to the girl. This consists of waving 
a tray with lighted famps on it along with white rice, coins and some 
other things, in front of the girl. The term comes from bandana, 
which means ‘to welcome’, ‘praise’, ‘salute’, or ‘worship’. It is done 
to welcome a new bride, or a groom, or any exalted person who visits 
one’s house. The girl then places the handfut of rice which she has 
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brought from the temple in the front end of her mother’s sari which 
hangs at the hip (anti). Amrapalli gave me a variant description of this 
part of the ceremony. According to her, the white rice is not given 
into the garment of the girl’s morher but is deposited in front of the 
Tulasi plant. 

The sari at the head is then untied and along with the garland it is 
kept in the worship alcove of the house. The rice given by the girl is 
later cooked with milk and sugar and eaten by all the relatives. The 
girl’s family then gives a feast to the brahmin servants who came 
home with the girl, as well as any other servants known wel! to the 
family. The brahmins are fed mahdaprasad, which can be shared by 
anyone regardless of caste differences. For serving water, however, 
the services of the barber (b4rika), are required because brahmin 
temple servants will not accept water from a devadasi. The musicians 
are given a token gift in cash after which they leave. 

The girl receives a silk (pata) sari from the temple which she will 
use when performing her rituals. From her relatives she receives gifts 
of money, clothes, and jewelry. 

In the evening, the girl, accompanied by her mother and mother’s 
sister (m4 and mans) goes to the palace to visit the king. The girl sits 
near him. At some point she is taken to the king’s bedchamber and 
made ro touch the king’s bed (seja mordiba). Before she leaves, she 
looks into the king’s eyes and he into hers; this is called milana, 
meaning to mix or join two things; it can also mean to be united, or it 
can mean a tryst. 

From chat day on the devadasi considers herself married to Jagan- 
natha; the following phrase was told to me about this ceremony: ‘we 
have done our marriage with Jagannatha’ (‘ame bibaha Jagannathanka 
sahita’) and think of their relationship with him as ‘the union of 
husband and wife’ (‘swami stri sambandha’). (Sambandha is made of 
two parts: sam meaning ‘identical’ ‘same’ and bandh meaning ‘bond’, 
‘tie’, and also body; it is also used sometimes to refer to sexual 
union.} The devadasi will remain unwidowed (ahbya or sadhaba) all 
her life. 

The male servants have exactly the same ceremony of dedication, 
bearing the same name. The devadasis come to the brahmin servants’ 
dedication ceremony; they accompany ther from the temple to their 
houses doing hwula-huli; in their houses the women temple servants 
will sing auspicious songs (mangala gita) (see Chapter 3 for more 
details). The devadasis will not eat in the servants’ house but will take 
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the food to be eaten in their own houses. The male servants do not 
give the handful of rice (ca#la4 anjsli) to their mother but deposit it in 
front of the Tulasi plant or in front of their household deities. The 
male temple servants do not go to visit the king on the evening of their 
dedication ceremony. The age at which men have this ceremony 
performed is usually later than the women, for in the case of brahrnin 
servants it must take place after the thread ceremony. in their case 
also it is at the time of the thread ceremony thar they receive the 
initiation from their guru. In the case of non-brahmin servants, the 
initiation from the guru is received at the time of the dedication 
ceremony. 

The practice of bringing a handful of white rice topped by a betel 
nut is also observed by brides when they leave their natal homes and 
go with their husbands to their in-laws’ house for the first time. This 
is done only by the bride, not the groom. The fact that male temple 
servants also do this at their dedication ceremony could suggest that 
even for males the ceremony has overtones of a marriage. Male 
temple servants have their dedication ceremonies before marriage, 
except for the paja panda-s. 

At the wedding ceremony the theme of tying is central. The crucial 
act uf the wedding is the tying of the hands of the bride and groom 
with blades of grass and flower garlands; this is called hasta ganthi: 
‘hand knot’. At the same ume knots are tied either between the shaw! 
of the bride and that of the groom, or seven knots are tied in one cloth 
spread over the heads of the bride and the groom.” Since the word 
for tying (bandha), which is also used to refer to the dedication 
ceremony, is a part of the word sambandha, meaning conjugal or 
sexual union, and was used by the psjdn of the Krishna temple at one 
of the tanks in Pun (Indradymna tank, to be precise) to refer to 
sculptures on that temple representing couples in sexual union, the 
reference of the dedication ceremony to a marriage ceremony cannot 
be overlooked. The fact that the ceremony is essentially the same for 
men and women and that the latter explicitly consider it to be a 
wedding ritual, indicares that temple dedication for men is analogous 
to a wedding. 

As I mentioned in the previous section, the male temple servants 
say that they feel like women because they do the work of women for 
the deity. Sahasrakhyi told me, pointing to his head with the front 
half portion of the hair shaved, to his lips reddened by chewing betel, 
to his eyes lined with eye-black, that all these signs made him and the 
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other brahmin servants look like women; ‘We feel like women because 
like women we do the seba of the Lord.’ One of my dait4 informants 
told me the following: ‘Jagannatha is the only man and everyone else 
isa woman. Ar the time of our work we daitds are priya (feminine for 
‘dear’, ‘beloved’), not priya (masculine form).’ 

The devadasis consider that henceforth they are married to Jagan- 
natha. From that day on they wear all the signs of the married 
woman. Also, and very importantly, the gotra (name of the clan} of 
the devadasis is the same as that of Jagannatha. The devadasis say chat 
since they are the ghara loka—the house people—they have the same 
gotra (the name of the gotra is Nagesa) as the Lord of the house, 
Jagannatha. The dait4-s also belong to the same clan as Jagannatha. 

The visit to the king in the evening and the meeting of the eyes 
anticipates what is to come later. The ceremony in the temple is not 
done in front of the image of the god; it takes place quite a distance 
away from the inner sanctum (garbha gruha) into which the devadasis 
in any case are not allowed to go at any time. There is no object such 
as a sword, a tree, or any such thing representing the god at the time 
of the ceremony.” 

After the temple dedication ceremony the devadasis can perform 
the moming dance ritual but not the evening singing rimal. The latter 
they will be able to perform only after puberty. 

Puberty is celebrated, according to my informants—both brahmins 
and non-brahmins—-by all castes. It is an auspicious (mangala, Subha) 
ceremony. In the case of the deyadasis it is a much bigger celebration 
than the temple dedication one. In the words of one devadasi: ‘The 
puberty ceremony is a very big feast, just like a wedding is for others, 
so this is Ilike that for us. At my puberty ceremony about two 
hundred and fifty people came and were fed.’ 

The ceremony is said to be celebrated in the same general manner 
by everyone, although the feast on the seventh day varies according 
to the wealth of the people. There are some traits specific to the 
devadasis, and I will point out the differences. The first major differ- 
ence is that the expense for such a large feast in their case is not borne 
by the family of the devadasi but by a brahmin temple servant.3? But 
this is done ‘secretly.’ I put the words in inverted commas because the 
meaning of ‘secret,’ to which I will return, is not exactly the same in 
Oriya and in English (Oriya words which I translate as ‘secret’ are: 
pracchanna, gupta). 

The name given to this ceremony by one of the rdjagurs is a 
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sanskritized name meaning ‘seeing the first menstrual blood’ (or 
‘seeing menstrual blood for the first time’; pratama raja darsana). 
Other names for this ceremony are ‘becoming grown’ (bada heba); 
‘holding the house’ (ghara dhariba); ‘staying in the house’ {ghare 
rahiba)}. The last wo appellations refer to the fact that this ceremony 
used to correspond with the arrival of the wife to the husband’s house 
and the beginning of her role as a housewife, when marriages were 
done pre-pubertally. 

When the girl first sees her menstrual blood she is put in a room. 
There she stays for six days. She is on a restricted diet and is considered 
to be untouchable for that period of time. She does not comb or oi! 
her hair or wear any of the signs of marriage. Particularly she must 
not see the face of a man. Only the old women of the house will come 
and bring her food and, after the fourth day, bathe her every day. 
This bathing is not the ritual bath which terminates her impure 
condition. That happens on the morning of the seventh day. The 
woman palace servant (dei) told me that her mother answered her 
query as to why all this was taking place in the following way: ‘Don’t 
you know? God has taken shelter” (in you). (Or ‘you will give 
shelter, refuge, to God: na, debata asraya nela.) You have married 
and you’ll do the work of the god (bibaha hela debata kama karibn).’ 
The dei-s have a wedding ceremony at the time of their puberty {see 
next chapter for details). The ‘work of god’ and ‘the shelter of the 
god’ she said referred to the fact that from that time on she would 
start her rituals in the palace and would become the concubine of the 
king. 

The diet of the girl during the six days of seclusion consists of fruit, 
milk, flattened (uncooked) rice and molasses and no salt. She does 
not eat curries, fish, meat, and cooked rice. The absence of salt is 
interesting. In the wedding ceremony, the bride is made to sit on salt 
and mustard seeds, and during the ritual itself on the wedding platform, 
at one point the bride throws salt and mustard seeds on the groom. 
Thus the presence of salt is associated with weddings. It is also 
associated with kingship. Gonda mentions that during the coronation 
ceremonies, “. . . vaisyas (i.e. mainly agricultunsts) . . . throw upon 
him (the king] seventeen bags of salush earth.’ (He gives the following 
textual references: Apastamba $rauta sttra 18, 6, 4. Satapatha 
Brahmana 5, 2, 1, 25 and 5, 1, 5, 1. Gonda 1957:38, n. 546). 

From ancient times salt was a monopoly of the king, who was 
responsible for its manufacture and collected salt as a rax (B. S. Das 
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1978:258-9).* One of the words for the royal tax (s#!ka) also denotes 
the marriage gift (Gonda 1956:46).2% The parallels between the king’s 
coronation and the wedding ceremony will be explored in Part II. 
Salt is associated with weddings and therefore the absence of salt 
must be taken as an expression of the unfitness of the girl for sexual 
union. 

On the morning of the seventh day, before sunrise, the girl goes 
along with the other devadasis (in the case of non-devadasis the girl is 
accompanied by married women) to a tank in the city (or a nver). The 
other devadasis carry with them mahdprasad, bananas and coconuts 
cut in small pieces, and they also carry rurmeric and oil in a pot . At 
the tank the girl is bathed and her body is rubbed with the oil and the 
turmeric. She wears a new sari and all the signs of marriage, and her 
old garment is given to the wife of the washerman (dhobani). The 
other women distribute the food they have brought to children. This 
bath is called the ‘invitation bath’ (nimantrana gadnu4) since the other 
devadasis are invited to accompany the girl. 

Everyone then returns to the house of the girl, accompanied by the 
drumming and the fifing of the sweepers (had:) and the hula-buls of 
the women. Ac the house the women do a welcoming ritual to the girl 
(bandapanda) by waving lights at her and throwing rice and a kind of 
grass. The family priest then performs che same auspicious-giving 
ceremony (mangala-aropanda) which was performed at the temple 
dedication ceremony. Then there is the feast to which ali the persons 
in the devadasi group are invited, men and women. Other temple 
Servants are not invited to this feast, which is only for the devadasis 
and their relatives, as well as neighbours and friends. After everyone 
has been fed, each guest is given an individual small wicker basket 
with hits or her name wnitten on it, containing a coconut, four betels, 
a banana, and some leaf cigarettes. To the girls who have not had their 
dedication ceremony, only half that amount is given. The guests have 
brought gifts of clothes for the girl. 

There is a part of this ritual which I have not included in the above 
description because it was not confimed by any of the devadasis. 1 
will, however, mention it and give the reasons why I think none of 
the devadasis spoke of it. According to one of the rajagurs, after the 
purnificatory bath on the seventh moming, the girl picks up in her 
folded hands a fistful of sand and recites the following words: ‘May I 
have as many husbands as there are grains of sand in my hand.’ {Jetiki 
bali kona mora setiki swami her.) According to the de:, the devadasis 
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at the time hold in their folded hands mustard seeds and recite the 
following words: ‘Let me have as many husbands as there are mustard 
seeds in my hands’ (Sarisa anjswli jetiki mora ghaitd setiki). When 1 
questioned Radha about this custom, she said to me thar they do not 
hold either sand or mustard seeds in their hands but hold up a pot 
filled with betel nuts. But when 1 asked her, ‘What do you recite at 
that moment?’ She answered, ‘I don’t remember.’ This I interpret as 
indicating that there was some such custom, and that most likely 
something to the effect of having many husbands was recited. 

What happens after this ceremony I have not been able to establish 
exactly, because I was given contradictory information. I will report 
what I was told and then try to hypothesize as to what possibly might 
have happened. 

Radha, who is the only one who never hesitated to talk plainly 
about her own—as well as the others’—sexual relationships, told me 
what happened to her after puberty. According to her, it is a rule 
(niyam) that the king should be the first to have sexual intercourse 
with the devadasi. And to illustrate this she told her own story. The 
king sent a message that she should come to the palace shorty after 
her puberty. Radha’s mother had died; she had been one of the king’s 
favourites. Because of this, the king looked upon her daughter as his 
own daughter and would not consummate the marriage with her. He 
had requested the raja of Talcher to take his place. When the girl, 
who was only eleven years old, entered the room where the king was 
she saw the Talcher king, who was an old man in his seventies. When this 
man saw the young child he exclaimed, ‘But she is only a child? The 
two kings then spoke to each other in English. They requested her to 
sing some songs, which she did. After this the other women—palace 
servants—who were there left. The Puri king—who was Ramacandra 
Dev, the grandfather of the present king—reassured the girl and 
having explained to the Talcher king (who was his uncle) that the gir! 
was an orphan and that she was poor, requested him to give generously 
to her. The old king and the girl were then left alone. After the 
consummation—which the devadasi called by various terms: anga 
lag: (giving the body); anga sparse (touching the body) and anga 
duba:ba (body dip)—the Talcher king gave her gold omaments and 
so did the Puri king. 

However, neither Trinayana nor the other devadasis said that it 
was a rute for the king to be the first to enjoy the devadasi. However, 
what they did say is thar if the king takes a fancy to one of the young 
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devadasis, he can have her and that furthermore, he has priority. 
According to Trinayana—who stands with a golden cane by the 
devadasi at the time of the moming ritual—one of the brahmin 
temple servants should be first, but if the king wants her he can have 
her. However, there is no guarantee that he will since, apart from the 
queen, many women were kept for the king. In any case, according 
to him, the meeting between the young pre-pubertal devadasi and the 
king at the time of the former’s temple dedication can be taken as a 
form of symbolic sexual enjoyment (upabhoga). 

According to the dei, the first ‘husband’ of the devadasi is that 
temple servant who has borne the expense of the puberty feast. When 
I confronted Radha with this information, she made the following 
rather contradictory statement: “The devadasi out of fear did not have 
relations with anyone unless the king called her. We went with the 
drummer (mardeli, a brother of a devadasi), our mother and other 
old women. We went not earlier than the fourth day after the puberty 
feast. The mother sent the news to the palace.’ Then later in the same 
conversation she said, ‘If the expenditure of the puberty feast is borne 
by a panda, he wil! be the first husband. There is no harm if she sleeps 
wtth this man before going to the king.’ 

I think thar alt this amounts to the following. The king can exercize 
the right of having a devadasi first if he so desires. This prioricy of the 
king is expressed at the time of the devadasi’s temple dedication when 
she goes into the king’s chamber and touches his bed and then sits 
with him and their eyes meet. What possibly could have happened in 
the case of Radha’s experience with the Talcher king is that the king 
exercized his right not because he desired the girl, but possibly 
because he knew that she was poor and had no mother and that 
perhaps no one offered to pay the expenses for her puberty feast. 

Clearly, before the kings resided permanently in Puri (see Chapter 
4 for history of Oriya kingship), it must have been impossible for the 
kings to be the first ‘husband’ of the devadasis. This fact, however, 
cannot be taken to mean that the relationship between the devadasis 
and the king represents a latter day degeneration. The king as the 
living incarnation of Jagannatha and as his ‘first servant’ (adya sebaka; 
see Part II) is clearly the logical person to be the devadasis’ first 
‘husband’ since they are married to Jagannitha. The priority of the 
king, though, must have expressed itself, more often than not, only 
in the symbolic union at the time of temple dedication and in general 
practice, the actual first ‘husband’ of a devadasi must have been the 
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brahmin temple servant who ‘secretly’ bore the expense of her puberty 
feast. 

The devadasi will not observe death pollution for the king. When 
the king dies, his eldest son does not perform the funeral ceremonies 
for him, as is the norm for everyone else. A brahmin is appointed 
who will substitute for the eldest son and will perform the death 
ceremonies as well as observe death pollution. The eldest son, who is 
the heir, does not observe death pollution. In fact, the king is not 
affected by relational potlution at all. As soon as possible after the 
death of the old king, the heir is consecrated in a ceremony called 
abhisekha (which literally means sprinkling). At this ceremony the 
presence of the devadasis is necessary, and they do bul&-hwli and sing 
auspicious songs. It must be pointed out that it is not because of a 
concubine status that devadasis do not observe death pollution for 
the deceased king. Concubines do observe death pollution for their 
‘husbands’.?** The consecration of the new king is an auspicious 
ceremony. The devadasis also accompany the king in his procession 
to the temple on the occasion of abhisekha. These facts may give us a 
clue as to the meaning of the local word for devadasi: mahar. 

The erymology that was given to me by Trinayana is that this word 
comes from the word mahdarani, meaning queen. This etymology is 
supported by two other sources, The devadasis of the Jagannatha 
temple in Baripada, the capital of the former kingdom of Mayurbhanj, 
are actually called maharanti.?? In the southern districts of Onissa and 
the northern parts of what is now Andhra Pradesh, the name given to 
mahari-s is sani.3* According to S. N. Rajaguru, the word sani is 
derived from the sanskrit swamint, feminine form of swami—lord or 
husband. According to this same authority, prior to the Ganga kings 
of Orissa, during the Bhauma Kara dynasty,3”* some queens of that 
royal family used the title of goswamini.“° In one inscription from the 
north of Orissa, the mother of a queen is given the title of maharima 
(mother mahari).<! 

This epigraphical and etymological evidence points towards an 
identification between the maha4ri and the queen. This is also expressed 
in the behaviour of both the queen and the maar? at the time of the 
death of the king. Neither of them observe death pollution. The 
mahari does not observe death pollution for her husband, be it the 
king or Jagannatha. The queen (as well as the king) does not observe 
death pollution for anyone in her kutsmba. In this sense there is a 
parallel between the queen and the mahari-s, and it may be here that 
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the latter’s title, with its close affinity to the words for queen, may 
have its raison d’étre. It is precisely in the characteristic of never becom- 
ing widows that the auspiciousness of the mabari-s has its source. 
The king’s death does not pollute the queen and she does not wear 
any of the signs of widowhood; as soon as possible after the event is 
known, the festive and auspicious ceremony of consecration is staged 
in which the presence of the mahari~s is indispensable. It seems to me 
that besides the pragmatic considerations of the possible political 
troubles that could arise during a delayed transition of power, this 
expresses something else as well. The heir behaves as if there had been 
no death; it is the continuity that is stressed. For the living em- 
bodiment of Visnu, death does not bring the same consequences as 
for other mortals, 

Let me now urn my attention towards the recruitment of female 
temple servants. Since the devadasis are not aliowed to marry, where 
do they get girls to continue the tradition? Can the devadasis have 
children? 

When I first asked this question, the devadasis always told me that 
they never had children. Later on in my field work, I found out that 
sometimes they did have children, although not as frequently nor as 
many as married women. They did confide to me that ‘they placed 2 
contrivance in their belly’ (petaks kichhi gotae updya kari). However, 
I was unsuccessful in finding out exactly what methods of contracep- 
tion they used.“ Out of nine devadasis, five never had children and 
four had, but only one of these had more than one. However, it was 
only later on in my field work thar I found out that some of the 
children that the women had were their own and not adopted, as 1 
was first told. These women told me that publicly they always say 
thar these children are adopted. This attitude towards having children, 
and the low rate of birth among the devadasis, is of course in total 
contrast to what happens among married women who are expected 
and want to bear many children, especially sons. 

At first I had thought that the injunction against having children 
must be related to the performance of their ritual in the temple, 
childbirth perhaps rendering them permanently impure. This is not 
the case, though. Having a child does not prevent a devadasi from 
continuing her ritual duties except for the dance ritual —ndaca seba— 
which takes place daily in the dance hall of the temple. According to 
what they told me they wiil have lost their strength for dancing after 
having a child. But one of them did continue to dance after her 
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pregnancy. However, they can continue to sing if they belong to the 
‘insider’ class, and if they belong to the ‘outsider’ class, they can 
continue the group rituals (mela seba4), as well as the dance on the 
boats at the time of Candan Jatra. Sanctions from the king are 
brought to bear only if it is established that the father of the child is 
from a pantasprusya caste (who cannot give water to brahmins, see n. 
29), or 1s an outsider, i.e. not a resident of Puri. In both these cases 
the devadasi is barred entirely from performing her rival duties and 
even from entering the temple. This is called deula basanda (deula 
means temple and b4sanda means ousting). To bear a child from a 
high caste resident of Pun is tolerated but kept quiet. Bearing a child 
from a brahmin sebaka is not frowned upon although it is also 
publicly said to be an adopted (palanes) child. 

Parents will give or sell a daughter to a devadasi in any of three 
circumstances: (1) the parents, or more usually the mother, may have 
made a vow to Jagannatha to dedicate their daughter to his service. 
Such a vow is made usually at the time of the illness of another child 
when Jagannatha is prayed to in order that he may cure the child; (2) 
the parents are very poor and cannot afford the expenses of marrying 
their daughter; (3) the mother of the girl is a widow and, finding 
herself pregnant, she has been driven from her house or has left it. 
Cases 2 and 3 were the most frequent. I know of only one case of 
adoption due to a vow made to Jagannatha. Devadasis will also offer 
money to poor parents in exchange for their daughter.“? There is no 
adoption rial. The child is simply taken to live in the devadasi’s 
house. Some of the devadasis told me that they never used to adopt 
sons. Today four of them have adopted sons (the oldest among these 
is twenty-four years old); in each case they adopted a son of their 
brother. Two of these did not adopt any girl, and this was criticized 
by some of the other devadasis. To adopt a son instead of a daughter 
is one among many other signs of the changing times and the end of 
this tradition. 1 will come back at the end of this chapter to what is 
happening today among this group. 

The devadasis still say that sons do not keep up the tradition, the 
bangsa parampara. Those who have adopted sons have done so in 
order to be supported in their old age, since daughters are no longer 
following the traditional path bur are getting married. 

Any girl born to the brother of a devadasi was adopted by his sister 
and became a devadasi. If the brother wanted to get his daughter 
married he had to ask for special permission from the king. I was told 
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that such marriages occurred extremely infrequently, until about 
twenty years ago when both the daughters of the devadasis and of 
their brothers began to get marned. 

Where did the brothers of the devadasis get their wives, since the 
women of the group cannot marry? The brothers have a form of 
marriage called toa kanya. The word to/d comes from the verb 
sofiba, meaning to pluck (as in plucking a flower or a fruit). fn this 
ferm of marriage, the ceremony does not take place in the house of 
the parents of the bride but in that of the groom. The woman is 
fetched before the time of marriage from her house and brought to 
the house of the groom. Sometimes the woman is taken years before 
the marriage will actually take place, when she is still a small girl. In 
this form of marriage there is no kanya dan; the father of the bride 
does not give his daughter to his future son-in-law. This form of 
marriage therefore does not bring either merit or prestige to the 
parents of the woman and is practiced only among poor people who 
cannot afford dowries. The groom and his relatives present a sari and 
jewelry to the bride-to-be and bear all the expenses of the wedding. 
After such a marriage the usual exchanges berween affines do not take 
piace. Relationships with the bride’s parental house are non-existent. 
In fact, I discovered rather late in my field work that the wives of four 
of the men nad been bought as young girls from very poor parents. 

The caste from which these women come must be of the panisprusya 
category as in the case of the adoption of daughters. It was impossible 
for me to trace the natal households of any of the wives of these men 
because they told me that all their relatives had died. 

It was explained to me that since there was no kanya dan, there was 
no mat#ta, the ancestral line of the wife’s forefathers. It all looks as if, 
due to the absence of kanya dén, there is not the usual alliance 
between two lineages, that of the grooms father and that of the 
bride’s father. We will see later that the position of the wife in 
ancestor worship parallels that of the narural father of a devadasi. 

The sisters-in-law of the devadasis are kept in strict purdah. They 
should not see anyone outside their house, ‘not even the sun and the 
moon’. When they die their bodies are put inside a silk cloth bag so that 
no one may see them on their way to the cremation ground. The 
devadasis toid me, and so did their sisters-in-law, that the only other 
woman to be thus treated is the queen. They said that the funeral of their 
sisters-in-law was like that of the queen.“ Thus the married women 
among the devadasi group are in these respects treated like the queen. 
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The complete severance of the wite from her natal group is certainly 
well expressed in the words tolé kanya. The bride is plucked from the 
tree on which she grew, and there is a severance of ties. As we will see 
in Chapter 3, devadasis are not allowed wo go outside Puri. The 
absence of the normal comings and goings between affines has the 
effect of keeping the devadasis and their brothers in the town. Since 
this form of marriage carries no prestige and brings no merit (punya) 
people are understandably reluctant to give their daughters to these 
men. It is not surprising then that they sometimes offer money for a 
girl. The low status of this form of marriage contrasts with the funeral 
custom for these women as well as with their strictly segregated lives. 
These women are the narural mothers of fumure devadasis, and this 
may be seen as another sign indicating a link or a parallelism between 
the devadasis and the queen. 

Let me now focus attention on the kinship organization of this 
group. This group of people, comprising the devadasis, their brothers, 
the wives of these and their children, are divided into three kstwnba-s. 
Two of these belong to the ‘oursider’ (babara gaxni) class and the 
other one to the ‘insider’ (bhitara gasni) class. A kutumba in this case 
is made up of a different set of people than those that form the rest of 
society. A devadasi’s kutumba includes her mother (m4), mother’s 
sister (manst), her mother’s brother (mams) and his wife (ma) and 
their children. The mother and the mother’s sister are not married 
but they may have children. A devadasi, during the fortnight of the 
ancestors, will offer oblations for a line of five ancestresses whose 
names she must remember and invoke, If she is the natural daughter 
of her mother she will also invoke her father, but not his ancestors, 
on the anniversary of his death, not during the fortnight of the 
ancestors. A man will invoke his father if he is born from a devadas1’s 
brother, his mother but not his mother’s forefathers and their wives, 
and then four ancestresses. In case his father was also born to a 
devadasi’s brother, he will offer oblation to his father, mother, 
grandfather and grandmother, and then to three ancestresses. This, 
however, was not the case for any of the six men for whom I had 
information. Three of these men offered oblations to five ancestresses, 
having been born to devadasis, and three of them did it for their 
father and mother and four ancestresses. A man’s mother, if she is not 
a devadasi, is treated in funeral offerings like the natural father of a 
devadasi; their line of ancestors is not worshipped. This, of course, 
contrasts with the practice among brahmin servants, where the 
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mother’s father’s line up to three (and sometimes five or seven} 
generations is worshipped during the fortnight of the ancestors. The 
dominant pattern is the line of devadasi ancestresses without men, 
even in the case of the devadasi’s brothers. 

Some of the devadasis told me that only a daughter should perform 
funeral ceremonies because the ancestresses would not get the food 
and the water offered by a son. However, other devadasis have let 
their married brother or their married son perform the ancestor 
worship ceremonies. I would tend to think that with the recent trend 
of adopting sons, marrying one’s daughters and not marrying in tojé 
kanya, the custom of a son doing $sraddha may also be of recent 
origin, since the whole trend is towards integration in the general 
patrilineal pattern. 

As we have seen, on mahdlaya day, the new moon day at the end of 
the formight of the ancestors, other people do sraddha to their 
mother’s brother. In this group it is not done. The brother of a 
devadasi is of the same kutumba as herself and structurally corresponds 
to the father’s brother in the patrilineal pattern. In the case of the son 
of a married man, his mother’s side of the family is not worshipped at 
all during these ceremonies. This corresponds to the situation with 
the living relatives of such a man’s mother, with whom there are no 
ues. If the line of the brother’s wife were worshipped it would have to 
be her father’s line, as well as her brother. It seems as though male 
filiation is minimized almost to the point of non-existence, both for 
the men and for the women. The tradition of the group is perpetuated 
through women, a son is {or to be more exact, used to be) of 
secondary imponance. He was useful in that he could produce 
daughters. The men have a very small share of the ritual services (pals) 
in the temple. One man of the bahara ganns class has the mardali seba 
(drumming at the time of the dance), and another of the bhitara gauni 
class has the shankua seba (blowing the conch shell). Both of these 
seba4 are adjunct to other ritual activities and do not have the same 
importance as the ritual of the women. In any case, these seb4 occupy 
only two men, whereas as many as fifty women used to share the 
dance and singing rituals when the older mahari-s were young.* 

When a devadasi dies, the other devadasis dress her like a bride 
with all the signs of a married woman. Her body is carried to the 
crematton ground by the sons (pxamane} of the whole group. The 
three kutumba-s are to each other mada sangia bandhx (mada means 
corpse, sang:4 means association, group), that is, they come to carry 
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the corpse of anyone in the group to the cremation ground. It is the 
eldest daughter who must do the actions (kriy4), the most important 
of which is to bring the fire from the kitchen of the temple, known as 
baisnabagns (vaisnawite fire} and put it on the corpse’s face (ms khagr). 
All sebaka-s, as well as their wives, receive this fire at their cremation. 
But of course it is only among the devadasis that the daughter 
performs the funeral rites; for everyone else these must be performed 
by the eldest son. 

The daughter is also the one who inherits from her mother, the son 
receiving whatever his mother felt like giving him out of affection. 
The devadasis used to have land granted to them by the kings, on 
which they paid no taxes. This property, they claimed, was taken 
away from them sometime back. The previous temple administrator, 
according to some of the devadasis, had shown them records stating 
that the devadasis jointly owned eighteen acres of land. This man had 
tried to recover these lands for them but was unsuccessful. These 
lands were recorded in the women’s names. Their brothers used to 
look after these lands. As one devadasi put it, ‘if they go behind us 
then they eat’ (4ame pacare jibe, se khaibe), meaning that if their 
brothers worked for their sisters by looking after their lands, they 
could be supported, but if they did not they could not eat. 

In the affairs of the group, however, the men are given equal 
importance. Each division (bahara and bhitara) has two guardians 
called ja&t: msnrabi—caste guardians—consisting of the oldest woman 
and the oldest man. The woman is always a devadasi, not a brother’s 
wife. They are there to advise members of their group on matters 
relating to marriages, deaths, commensaliry , and so forth. 

Although members of this group speak of themselves as a jéti, a 
caste, it is questionable whether they are so regarded by others. 
Other temple servants talk of the men and the women in this group 
somewhat differently. The brothers or sons of the devadasis are 
sometimes referred to as being ajati4 or having no caste. This is also 
said of the sons of the king by palace concubines. The ternple servants 
call the sons of the devadasis by the following appellations: besyapua, 
son of a prosuitute/courtesan, or ddripila or bedhapna, having the 
same meaning. (Dari means prostitute and bed/ba2 means adulteress.) 
These names amount to calling these men bastards. The devadasis 
themselves are called besya or dari. As was mentioned earlier, brahmins 
will not accept water from a devadasi’s hand, but will accept pan 
(bere! nut}. Although she must come from high, water giving castes, 
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once she becomes a devadasi she is classified with the non-water 
giving castes.*? This seems rather surprising, if not downright contra- 
dictory. Trying to clarify the issue, I always asked of my informants 
what caste these women belonged ro, but my question was always 
greeted with a shrug and people said rather cryptically, ‘What caste?’ 
When pressed, some people said that they do not belong to any caste, 
that they are just str jati (woman caste), or like baisnabs. 

In a manuscript that Pandit Sadasiva Ratha Sharma owns and 
which he translated with me, written by a devadast about a hundred 
years ago, the following lines deal with the question of caste: 


This nijoga called sampradd is not a community (sampraddzya can also be 
taken in the sense of sect or caste) 

We are baisnaba-s, if one calls us sidra his/her dharma will be destroyed 
{or broken} 

If we were brahmin, a das? could not stay in the vicinity (zpadé also means 
village, settlement} 

If we were ksharriya or vaiSya we would practice the dharma of the 


housewife (gr /2).** 


The devadasis themselves, when asked what caste they belonged 
to, at the beginning told me they were of the karana caste. However, 
this was not accepted by other karana-s whom I questioned. I think 
that the devadasis told me this because they are now beginning to 
integrate themselves into the rest of society by marrying their 
daughters, some of whom have married into karara families.** Later 
on they told me that their caste was ‘devadasi,’ a recent appellation in 
Puri which these women prefer to the local word mahari.* These 
two terms only refer to women. There seems to be no caste name for 
the group as a whole, including the men, although the men told me 
that for census purposes they gave their caste as devadasi. It was 
pointed out to me that devadasis are recruited from many different 
castes, but once adopted they all become one thing, and the parallel 
with the baisnab was drawn. What is remarkable to me is that they 
were never referred to as being ajatiz. They are simply str jati. 
Although most of the brahmins 1 questioned said they would not 
accept water from their hands, we will see in the next chapter that in 
certain circumstances they do accept water from them. 

We can note thus far that the kinship practices of this group are in 
marked contrast to its environment, which is patrilineal. The absence 
of the male Jine, the fiction that is maintained about getting children 
through adoption only (backed by the fact of a low rate of procreation), 
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the form of marriage of the men in which the wife has been severed 
from her patnlineal natal kin group, point to the following: it is a 
group dominated by women in which filiation is said to be transmitted 
not biologically, but through adoption; the normative denial of 
biological reproducnion being reflected in the reproducuve behaviour 
of these women. One cannot therefore really speak of matnlineality. 
This must be at the root of the difficulty or the refusal of others to 
assign a caste to this group. I am of the opinion that caste (/at:), which 
can be rendered as genus (same root as j4ti) or species?’ when referring 
to the many different and hierarchically ordered human groups, as 
opposed to other species such as gender or animal species, is a 
property which is transmitted only in the seed (&ir}y4) and cannot be 
transmitted through the kherra (field, woman). Since these devadasis 
should not actually feed any seed, they cannot be properly placed in 
the hierarchy of the many social groups called j4ti. As I have pointed 
out in the first part of this chapter, the chastity of women has to be 
well guarded for the sake of reaping what one has sown. The devadasis 
feed no recognized seed and are not chaste. They belong to the 
‘woman’s caste’ (str j4t), which in itself is not differentiated. In their 
case, the distinction between water giving and non-water giving 
castes, which creates a great divide among all the touchable castes, is 
blurred and confused, as will be even more apparent in the next 
chapter. As the social organization of this group also shows, these 
women represent the fernale category without its normal social ties to 
men. 

Before closing this chapter, I want to give a brief account of what is 
happening today among this group and how the picrure that I have 
just drawn is changing. 

Today there are nine women who are not married and will not 
marry in the future, the oldest being close to seventy and the youngest 
thirty-six. Nine other women have married and are lost to the group 
and the tradition. The oldest married woman is forty-seven, the 
youngest fifteen. However, out of these nine, only the three youngest 
did not have their temple dedication ceremony performed when they 
were young girls. The others all did the ritual for several years before 
they got married. Three of thern married within the group, two of 
them within the same kutwmba. This is an indication of how difficult 
it is for their mothers to find husbands for them, since there :s no 
tradition of marriage. Five of these marriages have been ‘love’ 
marriages, which is to say that they were not arranged by the mother. 
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Interestingly, two of these love marriages were with brahmin men. I 
am familiar with one of these cases since it was the marriage of 
Amrapalli’s daughter with a brahmin of Puri (in the other case, that 
of Brundabati’s first daughter, the marriage was with a brahmin in a 
different district}. The marriage with the Puri brahmin at first aroused 
the antagonism of both sides. Amrapalli did not object to marriage as 
such, nor to a love marriage, since another of her daughters had 
married in that way with her blessings, but she objected because the 
man was from the family of their guru. Apparently the parents of the 
groom objected more to the fact that their son had chosen his bride 
himself, and thus not been properly obedient to his parents, than to 
the fact that the woman was a devadasi. However, I must say that I 
was not able to discuss the issue directly with the parents of the 
husband and this was reported to me by other people. However, the 
parents soon reconciled themselves to the union, and today the 
couple lives in their house, as they would if their union had been 
more conventional, there is no indication that the daughter-in-law is 
not accepted. 

Another of Amrapalli’s daughters married into the family of a 
minor tributary king. This woman, as well as the other two who 
married brahmins, was educated and met her fumre husband while 
they were both srudying, he in college, she in high school. She was 
also trained in music and singing and was considered very beautiful. 
Amrapalli was pleased with this choice and gave her daughter a large 
dowry. However, the marriage did not take place in Amrapalli’s 
house, but in the house of a former very wealthy patron of hers, and 
no other devadasis were invited to the wedding. The couple seems to 
be completely accepted in Puri, the man being a prominent lawyer in 
the town. The children of ali these unions belong to the caste of their 
father. 

Among the other three, one married into a karana family. This was 
an arranged marriage, and the girl was Amrapalli’s brother’s daughter. 
Amrapalli told me that it was her wealthy patron who advised her to 
marry off her daughters, since the tradition would not be able to 
support them any longer. He lived part of the time in Calcutta and 
had many connections, which Amrapalli was able to use later on in 
the marriage of her daughters. She became the trend setter in her 
group. The first non-to{a kanya marnage was also arranged by her 
for her younger brother, whose wedding was celebrated in the house 
of the bride in a different district. Since then, most men have not 
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followed the tola kanya custom. It is interesting that the two trends 
emerged simultaneously: the marnage of the daughters of the devadasis 
and the end of the tolg kanya form of marriage for the men. This 
would confirm my suggestion that the two are structurally related, 
the tolg kanya form of marriage breaking the ties with the patrilineal 
milieu, so that none of its features may enter the devadasi group. 
Now the married daughters have, of course, by the mere fact of 
marrying, integrated the pamnlineal general pattern; they have changed 
their gotra into that of their husbands and differ in no way from other 
housewives. 

The devadasis say that they are marrying their daughters because 
the tradition cannot support them anymore. They maintain that since 
the end of royal patronage, which occurred with the death in 1958 
of Ramacandra Dev, the grandfather of the present king, 
everything began to fall apart. This of course corresponds also fairly 
closely to the takeover of the temple administration by the state 
government. Nor only had their major source of income, royal 
patronage, dwindled but at about the same time it seems that the 
prilgrims ceased to pay much attention to them. They thereby lost 
both a source of income and prestige. 

Today the men are involved in various jobs. One, Pankaj Charan 
Das, is a teacher of dance in the government school of music and 
dance. Three others work for the bus company that is run by the 
temple authorities. One works as an attendant in the municipal 
hospital; another as a clerk in the police department; and a third as a 
municipal clerk posted at the check gate at the entrance of the town. 
Three own a pan shop jointly and one is a tailor. A few among them do 
not have any jobs at all and are supported by relatives. One of the 
devadasis, Bhanumatri, is a nurse in the municipal hospital. She is the 
only one among the unmarried devadasis who has taken up a pro- 
fession, and she does nor participate in any of the rituals. 

Several devadasis acquired land, either from money received from 
wealthy patrons or by mortgaging their jewelry, or by a combination 
of both. Some of them are supported by the men in their families and 
by their lovers. 

To recapitulate, the material on the kinship practices of married 
women and of the devadasis indicates that women, unlike men, are 
undifferentiated in their status. The role of the wife in conception, 
pregnancy and generally as the feeder of the household and of the 
ancestors unambiguously shows that status differentiation is not 
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transmitted by her but by the father. Such evidence is in harmony 
with the treatment of women in the dhanmasastra literature where 
they form one category equivalent to the fourth and lowest $4dra 
class. 

‘The necessity for marrying a woman from one’s own caste arises 
not because the status of the children is allocated equally by the 
mother and the father but because the wife as the feeder of the 
ancestors must herself be fed the food proper to her husband’s group. 
Caste endogamy thus revolves around the cultural significance of 
food rather than on bilaterality. 

The devadasis who are unmarried form along with their brothers 
and sisters-in-law a group which has no tes with patnilinealiry. This 
group is categorized in the hierarchy along with the touchable non- 
water giving castes, even though their status is rather ill-defined. The 
devadasis are often identified simply with the ‘women caste’, a rather 
low status corresponding to the $#dra classification in the literature. 
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Sexuality: Purity, Auspiciousness, 
and Status 


The practices described and interpreted in this chapter come from 
many different sources: myths told by the devadasis, pandas and 
others, rituals as well as description of practices by devadasis and 
others. The main pattem which 1 see emerging around this topic is 
the disjunction between the impurity of sex and its auspiciousnéss. 
Sexuality has thus two values attached to it, one negative and one 
positive. Hence I have divided the chapter into two sections: the first 
is on the impurity of sex and the second on the auspiciousness of sex. 
To these are added a section on the relationship that used to hold 
between the devadasis and the pilgrims as of fifteen to twenty years 
earlier. This was described to me principatly by the devadasis them- 
selves, with some corroboration from a few temple priests. In this 
section the discussion on the status of the devadasis initiated in the 
previous chapter is further investigated. 


The Impurity of Sex 


Sexual intercourse is considered polluting. The devadasi must refrain 
from it on the day of her turn of duty in the temple.’ On that day she 
must take a purificatory bath, eat only pure food—which means 
mahéaprasad—-and not even look at 2 man’s face, let alone have sexual 
relations with him. In the manuscript written by a devadast on the 
rules concerning their temple service, the following three stanzas 
refer to this point: 


On the day of seba (dury in the temple) eat pure food and 
sleep on a pure mat and keep quiet. 

At the time of the sebd if any man looks upon her with desire 
That man will surely fall into the greatest hell. 
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If a man desires the body of a das? at the time of her seba 

This man, by order of the king, should be heavily fined 

Such a man would be a criminal in front of the great Lord; 

These customs are written in our shastras. 

The gajapati king is the hope of our community 

He gives us food and water 

Knowing him as a god we offer our body (to him) 

But on the day of our dury {in the remple) we should not even salute him.? 


To have a pure body (pabitra or suddha deha)} means also to be 
chaste. Refraining from sexual activity and fasting go hand in hand 
and both are part of keeping or attaining a pure body. Fasting in this 
case means eating food only once a day from the temple. This is called 
habisa. Fasting, which is done, for example, on the occasion of 
offerings to the ancestors (sraddha} 1s called upabasa. Sexual inter- 
course in the temple is prohibited and would pollute the temple just 
like the shedding of blood, spitting and all other crossing of the 
boundaries of the body would.’ 

1deally, the sexual relations of the devadasis ought to be restricted 
to the king and the brahmin priests. In practice, however, they often 
fall short of this ideal. It seems that on the whote they do not have 
sexual relations with non-Puri residents, .e. with outsiders, nor with 
members of the non-water-giving castes. So in effect the number of 
eligible partners is extended to include higher caste residents of Puri. 

The devadasis’ sexual relationships are a private affair berween two 
persons. This is expressed by saying chat the relationships are ‘secret’. 
This ‘secrecy’ does not mean that the fact is unknown or illegitimate. 
It means that they do not take place as part of the public festivals or 
life-cycle ceremonies. They rake place usually in the devadasi’s house, 
except in the case of the king, where the devadasis visit him in the 
palace. 

These relationships are not at all like those of common prostitutes 
not attached to temples. The devadasis do not sell their services. 
Their relationships with men would be more accurately described by 
the word concubinage than the word prostitution. Since the devadasi 
1s Supported by the remple and the king, she does not depend on her 
lovers for her maintenance. She does receive gifts, sometimes very 
substantial ones, but these are not considered as payments for services 
rendered. ‘There is no contract berween a woman and 2 man as in the 
case of the common prostitute; very simply, provision of sexual 
services by these women is not a commercial exchange. 
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The king had a special officer whose function was to supervise who 
the devadasis had sexual relations with {this officer is called the 
dosandhi pariccha). If this officer found that the women had sexual 
relations with a man from a non-water-giving caste, the fact was 
reported to the king who had the woman punished. Such an officer 
still existed at the time of the oldest devadasi’s mother. The attitude 
towards high caste Pun residents’ sexual relationships with the deva- 
dasis is hard to pinpoint. Although ideally a devadasi should not have 
sexual relations with such men, it appears from what I was told that 
sanctions were brought to bear only in the case of outsiders and men 
from non-water-giving castes. Everyone, priests and devadasis alike, 
agreed that the devadasis who restricted their relationships to brahmin 
priests and the king, had higher prestige. It is very hard, if not 
impossible, to assess whether relationships with high caste men are a 
recent phenomenon or not. What 1s clear, though, is what people 
think the devadasis should do, and that is to restrict their sexual 
contacts to brahmin priests and the king. 

The affeirs of the devadasis often last a long time. Some of them 
were in the same relationship for over ten years, such as Radha and 
Brundabati for example. As someone put it to me, the devadasis ‘are 
not women of a hundred beds’. 

Some of the devadasis compared themselves to the heavenly courte- 
sans (swargabesyd, apsaras) who adorn the court of Indra, the king 
of the gods and master of the rains. In Indra’s court they are for the 
pleasure of the gods and in this mortal world (marttya loka) they are 
for the pleasure of the worldly gods such as the king and the brahmin 
priests. These priests are addressed by the pilgrims as panda thakur. 
Panda is the word used popularly to refer to brahmin priests; it does 
not discriminate between the various caregories of brahmin temple 
servants; thaksr means Lord or God. Jagannatha is also addressed as 
thaksr. According to Trinayana, it is written in the Khetra Mahamya 
{praises of Puri) portion of the Skanda Purana that ‘my [Visnu’s] 
people secretly have been born in the temple’ (mamaparijand chadua 
sadwama}a) and also that ‘the gods have been born in the form of men 
and are doing my seba’ (debatéamdane manusa rupare janma hot, mote 
seba karscanti). At another point in time, he also told me the 
following: 


When these people are temple servants, to these people it is said that they are 
Jagannatha’s own people. With them the devadasis keep relationships but 
with other persons they do not have any relauonships. These persons do the 
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work of courtesans (besyabrmtt:) but they do it with those people. The 
dosandhi pariccha looked after this; the king also if he desired it, could have 


sexual enjoyment with them. 


Thus it is legitimate that the earthly courtesans (marttya besya) like 
their counterparts in heaven, should have sexual relations with these 
earthly gods. However, neither the devadasis nor the des-s had sexual 
relationships with the réjagurus or the high class brahmins. They do 
not go to their houses to sing the auspicious songs either. The dei put 
it this way to me: ‘The sSasar brahmins don’t like such extravagances. 
They do not like to spend for such things.” Then she quoted me an 
Oriya saying: ‘Brahmins drink bitter water’ (brabmana pita pani 
khiag) which I think captures vividly the more austere inclinations of 
the high class brahmins. 

Brundabau says that typically they have sexual intercourse with 
the brahmin prtests at night after they return home from the temple 
where they have just performed the last ritual of the day, i.e. of 
putting the deities to sleep (pabsuda). This is the setting for one of the 
stories that Brundabati told me. This story ‘explains’ why the deva- 
dasis must wear a shaw! made of silk over their shoulders whenever 
they participate in any ritual: ‘Once on a cold winter night, Jagannatha 
took the shape of a panda and went to the house of a devadasi after the 
last ritual in the temple. He slept with her and afterwards he left her 
his silk shawl because she was cold. The next day people recognized 
on her Jagannatha’s shawl and everyone knew what had happened. 
Since that day the devadasis always wear a silk shawl.’ 

There is another story that was frequently told to me to illustrate 
the fact that sexual relationships between devadasis and brahmin 
priests is an ancient custom. It is the story of the origin of a special 
food offering prepared only in the month of Kartika (Oct.-Nov.) 
and offered early in the morning. This offering is called bala bhoga. 
Since bala means—among other things‘—‘hait’, the following 
is told: 


Once long ago a panda was spending the night in a devadasi’s house. It got 
late for him to do the early moming ritual. The king was coming and the 
panda had to receive him at the gate with the flowers that had been offered 
that morning to the deities. Since the panda had not time to ger the flower 
offering, he grabbed the flowers in the devadasi’s hair and rushed out to greet 
the king and give him the flowers. The flowers had a long hair in them. The 
king, angry, questioned the panda about that and threatened to have him 
executed if he could not justify the presence of the hair (hair is normally 
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polluting). The panda prayed to Jagannatha to save him. The next day when 
the king came back he saw that jagannatha had grown long hair. Sull 
suspecting a ruse on the parr of the priest he plucked one hair out but a drop 
of blood appeared on the Lord’s head. Thus the panda was saved. 


Besides the interesting identification between Jagannatha and the 
devadasi through the hair, this story shows that the relationship 
between the priest and the devadasi is tacitly approved of by Jagan- 
natha. The story may also be saying something about the purity or 
impurity of the devadasi, or rather of sexual intercourse with her. 
The wrath of the king is due to the presence of hair which is polluting, 
and the hair comes from the devadasi. This hair belongs to the 
devadasi but its polluting effects are neutralized by the fact that 
Jagannatha himself grows hair. The king is led to believe that the hair 
in the flowers came from the deity. There is thus a link made berween 
the hair of the devadasi and the hair of the deity. Hair (devadasi} is 
polluting but since it becomes a part of the deiry, the pollution is 
neutralized. 

Some priests say that the devadasi is impure (apabitra) at night but 
pure (pabitra) during the day. The night impurity is due to her sexual 
activity. However, other priests consider her always impure, a fact 
expressed by the refusal of the brahmins to accept water from her 
hand. 

Sahasrakhyi told me that when the temp!e servants are performing 
their rituals, they consider the devadasis to be untouchable. If they 
were to accidentally touch a devadasi, they would become polluted 
and would have to leave the temple, and the premises would have to 
be purified. This might explain why the devadasis are never allowed 
inside the inner sanctum, whether during their ritual performance or 
as worshippers during the periods when the inner sanctum is opened 
to everyone. This prohibition does not affect the men in the devadasis’ 
group. Although the devadasis purify themselves on the day of their 
ritual, it would seem that the impunity of sex lingers with them and 
cannot be fully removed. This interpretation is reinforced by a story 
Brundabau told me when I asked her why they did nor enter the inner 
sanctum: 


In the sarya yuga’ the devadasis used to sleep under the bed of Jagannatha at 
night, in the inner sanctum. Then they only wore ochre garments (gerua 
bastra} and no omaments, only white flowers. They did nor comb or oil their 
hair but kept themselves just like a sannyasi.¢ After the Jast pija the devadasi 
went to sleep under Jagannath2’s bed and the door to the inner sanctum was 
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locked from the outside. In the morning the priests in charge of opening the 
doors would open the door and the devadast came out. At that ume the 
devadasi had no food at home and she prayed to God saying that she could live 
without food but her adopted children would di¢ without it. At night 
Jagannatha went to her house disguised as a brahmin boy and gave her 
children food on a golden plate and said that ‘your mother has sent this.’ The 
children ate. When they finished they put the plate away and slept. When the 
mother returned in the moming and the children told her what had happened 
she understood and cried out of gratitude and devotion. When the priests 
searched for the golden plate and didn't find it, they thought the devadasi 
must have taken it. A search was undertaken and the plate was found in her 
house. The devadasi was arrested. On that day, at the time of the food 
offering when the panda-s were about to do the purification of the food (cats 
which consists of raking water in the palm of the hand and sprinkling it 
around the food) he could not find Jagannatha’s reflection in the water (this is 
a requirement before purificauon of the food offering can be done in the 
temple}. The offering could not be made. The priests and the king meditated 
and asked }agannatha ‘whar fault did we make?’ Then a voice was heard and 
Jagannatha said: ‘I myself gave food for my dasi’s children. Why have you 
arrested her for no reason? Retease her!’ The devadasi was released. The king 
sold the golden plate and gave the money to the dast. She said: ‘I don’t need 
this money; 1 wear inexpensive clothes, no ornaments and eat only white 
rice.’ Then the king told her: ‘You should wear some ormaments.’ She 
replied, ‘If 1 wear ornaments people will think of me as bad (karap).’ The king 
said: ‘But you are a human being and you should fulfill your desires, but only 
the panda-s can touch your body.’ She replied: ‘If that happens I will become 
a reproachable woman (bhastra), so I will continue the seb4 but will not sleep 
under the bed of Jagannatha.’ 


What this story shows is an opposition between chastity in the 
innér sanctum and unchastity outside the inner sanctum. The pecu- 
liarity of sleeping #nder the bed can be understood when one takes 
notice that it is associated with chastity and is implicitly opposed to 
sleeping on the bed and unchastity. With the loss of chastiry the 
devadasi becomes reproachable and loses the privilege of entering 
into the inner sanctum. How this happens, how the transition from 
chastity to unchastity takes place is significant. Food plays the crucial 
role in this transition. As a chaste woman the devadasi could not feed 
her children. The feeding of her children by divine intervention leads 
to an anomalous situation: the missing plate and the arrest of the 
devadast. This makes it impossible to offer food ro the gods (the god’s 
reflection in the purifying water is missing so that the food cannot be 
purified and offered}. The (implied) smooth proceeding of offering 
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the food to the gods is resumed only after the devadasi loses her 
chastity—by royal command. Thus the initial act of feeding the 
devadasi’s children ultimately leads to the devadasi’s loss of chastity. 
It is necessary to be aware of the fact that the dance of the devadasi 
takes place at the time of the food offering. The devadasi dances 
outside the inner Sanctum, in the dance hall when the curtain is drawn 
in front of the inner sanctum at the moment when the food is offered 
to the deities. The ornamented, i.e. sexually active (as opposed to the 
unornamented sannYyasi-like chaste devadasi in the inner sanctum as 
well as to the unomamented, sexually inactive widow) devadasi 
dances outside the inner sactum at the precise moment that food is 
offered to the gods. This is a rimual context. In the mythical context 
the gods can only be fed in the presence of the sexually active, 
ornamented devadasi outside the inner sactum. 

Thus, sexual intercourse is polluting and because of this the deva- 
dasis are not allowed in the inner sanctum. However, the sexual 
activiry of the devadasis seems to be connected to a ‘good food’ 
situation and the valorization of their sexual activity cannot be seen 
only in the negative light that its pollution would cast on it. I will now 
turn to an exploration of the positive side of sexual activiry. 


Sex and Auspictousness 


A popular exegesis of the dancing of the devadasis at the time of the 
food offering compares the deiry to a king who is entertained during 
his meals by the dance of women.’ This corresponds to what happened 
in the palace where, on festival days, the dei-s used to sing and dance 
at the times of the king’s meals, his eating being called by the same 
word as the eating of the gods: manohi. 

The association berween dance and sex is very strong. As we will 
see in Chapter 8, the dance rimual is also known to stand for the last 
‘m’ in the five m’s offering of the tantric sakta ritual. This last ‘m’ is 
matthxna: sexual intercourse. Dancing and prostitution were syno- 
nymous until the 1920s when dance was removed from its traditional 
association and became an art accessible ro properly married women 
of high caste.’ Thus we see in both the ritual and the mythical 
contexts an association berween feeding and sexual intercourse. As 
we saw in the previous chapter, these two activities are the domain of 
the wife. I argued then that the category of wife was clearly associated 
with her aspect of feeder. In the temple the feeding is done by 
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brahmin men who, because of this role, explicitly say that they are 
like women. The other wifely domain, sexual activity, is represented 
by the devadasi who is ‘married’ to the deity. 

But the devadasi is also a prostitute, ‘a reproachable woman;’ she is 
not a chaste wife and it is this unchastity which has excluded her from 
the inner sanctum. It is the chaste wife who cooks food for her 
household and it is the men who cook in the temple. The association 
berween the devadasi and food is an indirect one and we wil! presently 
see that her link with food is to raw food, that is to abundant crops 
resulting from goodly and timely rains. It would seem, then, that 
feeding and status cannot be dissociated, whereas sex and starus can. 
This is also what was found in the kinship domain. 

The devadasis come to the priests’ houses only on the occasion of 
some of the auspicious life-cycle ceremonies: weddings, thread cere- 
monies, ear-piercing, and dedication to temple service. They are 
never present at funeral ceremonies, which are called inauspicious 
{amangala) ceremonies. They come to sing the auspicious songs 
(mangatia gita). This is their privilege; no one else can sing those 
songs. There are only rwo songs and both are descriptions of weddings. 
One is of Krishna’s wedding and the other of Rama’s. The former is 
sung in the temple on the occasion of the wedding of Krishna and 
Rukmini {in the month of Jyestha, May-June) and the latter is sung at 
the priests’ ceremonies. Both of these may be sung for the king’s 
ceremonies.? 

The fact that these songs are wedding songs sung by women 
whose chief characteristic ts to be an abya does indicate that marriage 
is the auspicious ceremony par excellence. 

The devadasis always go to these ceremonies in a group of at least 
five, never singly. Going alone to anybody’s house was an offence 
punishable by the king. They receive some gifts, usually in kind, of 
raw food and perhaps a bit of money to buy the oil to cook the food. 
If the patron is generous they may get a sari. These gifts are called 
‘good beginning’ (anuk#la). In the case of the king they used to 
receive a small fortune in silk saris and gold and silver ormaments on 
the occasion of weddings. 

What can be generalized from the foregoing is that the devadasis 
sing wedding songs called ‘auspicious’ at ceremonies that mark the 
entrance of a person into a new stage of life, as well as at royal 
ceremonies. These ceremonies are opposed to ceremonies at the time 
of death which are called inauspicious. The devadasis not only do not 
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participate in these but they do not observe death pollution for either 
the king or the gods at the time of the festival of their deaths and 
renewal (naba kalebara). The devadasis’ husband is the god Jagannatha 
as well as the king, since he is Jagannatha’s incarnation. 

Furthermore the devadasis sing those auspicious songs only in the 
houses of those persons they can have sexual relations with. As we 
will see below, they sing other types of songs for the pilgrims. 

The devadasis are not allowed to leave the city of Pun; in their 
words they cannot cross the bridge called ‘eighteen pillar’ (attara 
naa) which is the main entrance to the city. They can do so only 
while accompanying the king. Amrapalli was punished by the king 
because she went to live in Calcura with her lover. This prohibition 
corresponds to the one which forbids them to have sexual relations 
with outsiders. Their siruation parallels that of the wife, the house 
being replaced with the city, the husband becoming a collective 
entity: the priests and the king. However, the wifely function of 
feeding is not carried out by them but by the priests who cook and 
offer the food in the temple. They only function as sexual partners 
and it would seem chat it is to that aspect that auspiciousness is 
attached. There is, however, no overt connection made berween the 
occasions at which the devadasis sing the auspicious songs and their 
sexual relations. 

The connecrion berween sex and auspiciousness is explicitly made 
in the case of the erotic couple (maith#na) represented on the walls of 
the temples. The story that one of the priests told about these 
sculptures is the following: 


These representations please Indra, king of the gods, the master of rain. He 
sees that in this way, through these images, the play {(/if4) of Visnu is well 
advertised and thus he feels like preserving the temple and the city in which 
they are found by sending good rains, since he is a devotee of Visnu. So we get 
rain and thus we are able to five because food can grow. Hence this is mangala 
{auspicious} for us. 


In this story sexual activity brings on the rain which in tum provides 
food to live by. Here sexuality is associated with raw food through 
the rains. 

The temple servant of a small and lovely Krishna temple on the 
bank of the Indradymna tank, told me that the two erotic pairs which 
are on the back wall of the temple were ‘auspicious things’ (mangala 
jinisa). He called them ‘bandha citra’. 
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On the occasion of my third visit to Pun I asked the dei directly 
whether sexual intercourse was auspicious and she answered positrvely, 
saying, ‘Yes, sexual union is a “mangala”, it is an auspicious (S#bha) 
work.’ Of all my informants she is the only one whom 1 could ask this 
question without fear of embarrassing or otherwise offending her. 

These scuiptures are only found on the ourside walls of temples, not 
on the inside, a fact often remarked on by the art historians. Texts on 
temple architecture recommend placing these erotic couples along with 
other auspicious moufs such as birds, full vessels (parma kumbha), 
leaves and creepers on the door jambs of temples (Bhattacharyya 
1963:228-9).'* We will recall that in Puri people have their doorways 
painted with creepers, full pors, fish, and scantily clad young women. I 
have never seen maithuna (erotic pair) represented, but there is no 
doubr that the women represented are erotically appealing. 

Prostitutes or courtesans (besya and ganik4) are categorized along 
with full jars, aquatic animals, flags (among other things) as being 
auspicious in several texts (Gonda 1975:236)."* In the Visnu Samhita 
{63.29} it is further written that to circumambulate a prostitute is an 
auspicious observance.!® The presence of the devadasis who are 
called prostitutes (besyd-s), who sing the auspicious songs at the 
life-cycle ceremonies of the priests and the king, would seem to 
correspond ro these earlier textual references. 

The association between sex and/or the prostitute on the one hand, 
and water on the other, which was evidenced in the story explaining 
the erotic sculprures, is also made by the devadasis themselves. Some 
of them say that they are like the heavenly prostitutes (swarga besyd, 
apsaras) who are rivers. 

The dei-s and the devadasis are also closely associated with the ‘full 
vessels’. At the wedding of the present king, which took place in 
December 1978, the devadasis specifically told me that they stood on 
either side of the door jamb by the ‘full vessels’. Coomaraswamy has 
associated the ‘full vessels’ with river deities (1971:40). 

The association berween the spsaras and water is not onty made on 
the basis of the etymology of the word, as Coomaraswamy writes. 
Ethnographic evidence of the worship of apsaras as ‘water nymphs’ is 
reported by Sontheimer among a nomad shepherd community of 
Maharashtra. Sontheimer writes that: °. . . the Dhangara [shepherds] 
worship the sat apsaras or apsaras, the seven water nymphs, on the 
bank of a pond in the form of seven chalcolithic flints, after having 
washed the sheep’ (Sontheimer 1978:2), Several priests, while retelling 
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me the many adventures of Amrapalli, called her a ‘rohini kunda’. A 
kunda 15 a tank or a pond, and the rohini kunda is a pool inside the 
temple compound situated in front of the temple of goddess Bimala 
whose waters are considered especially auspicious. Pilgrims regularly 
stop by it and sprinkle some water on their head."* 

The one time that the devadasis sing the wedding song in the 
temple is on the occasion of the wedding of Krishna and Rukmini, on 
the eleventh day of the bright formnight'® of the month of Jyestha 
(May-June). The festival begins with a ritual of the devadasis called 
‘bringing the water’ (pani told seba). Before the wedding takes place 
the devadasis of the ‘inside’ division receive rwo brass pots from the 
temple. They all go to seven different places collecting water from 
each. These are the houses of the head of the tempt!e servants (Pata 
Josh: Mahapatra}, the house of the priest in charge of opening the 
temple doors in the morning (Bhitaracha Mahapatra), the house of 
the priest in charge of closing the temple doors at night (Talicha 
Mahapatra), the devadasis’ own houses, the temple of Saraswati, 
located on the western side of the inner compound, the temple of 
Bimala, located in the southwest corner of the inner compound, and 
lastly from the temple of Jagannatha. They bring the vessels full of 
water to a platform where the wedding will take place which is called 
the ‘water play’ platform (jala krida mandapa), situated along the 
southern wall of the inner compound (see diagram in Chapter 6}. On 
this platform the representative images of Krishna and Rukmini~— 
namely those of Madana Mohana and Laksmi—will be brought and 
the water will be used for the bath of the bride. The devadasis get to 
kecp the two hrass vessels for themselves. 

The water for the bath of the bride which is collected and brought 
by the devadasis functions to separate the bride-to-be from her 
erstwhile status of virgin daughter (kanya) and prepares her to enter 
the new status of married woman: ahya. The characteristic of an abya 
is, as we have remarked earlier, to be sexually active, and it is 
contrasted to thar of daughter on the one hand and that of widow, on 
the other. 

In this case the association berween the devadasis and water has to 
do with a separation from a state of sexual inactivity to one of sexual 
activiry. Could water possibly be the link berween sexual activity and 
food? The explication of the erotic sculptures indicate that this 
hypothesis is plausible. Sexual activity brings on the rains which 
make the food grow, which allows the people to live. 
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Just such a concatenation of events rakes place in the myth of the 
seduction of the ascetic Risyasringa, which 1s told both in the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana, as wel! as in other texts.’ The story goes 
like this: 


An ascetic at the sight of an apsaras {heavenly courtesan) spills hus seed in the 
water of a pond. A doe drinks the water, becomes pregnant, gives birth to 
Risyasringa who has an antelope horn on his forehead. The boy grows up in 
the forest with his father, practicing austerities and has never met any other 
human beings. In a nearby kingdom there is drought due to the fact thaz the 
king had abused the brahmins. The king is advised that to stop the drought he 
should bring in his ciry the ascetic Risyasringa. The king summons the 
courtesans who are terrified of the task, they turn pale and lose heart. But an 
old prostitute agrees to try. She has a hermitage built on a boat and with her 
daughter sails to the ascetic’s hermitage in the forest. She sends her daughter 
to the ascetic. The woman seduces the ascetic who mistakes her for a hermit 
since he has never seen a woman. She plies him with delicacies brought from 
the city which the ascetic mtstakes tor fruits which are the only type of food 
he knows. The prostitute leaves, The ascetic’s father returns and warns his 
son against such demons. The son however is longing for the woman who, 
when she returns, takes him along in the boat to the cicy. The king houses 
Rusyasringa in the women’s quarters of the palace. Immediately Indra starts 
raining. Risyasringa then marries the king’s daughter. 


In this myth the opposition between asceticism and water is twice 
stated. First the father of the ascetic breaks his chastity by spilling his 
seed in water; then the end of the son’s chastity brings on the rain. In 
the first event, water is associated with procreation; in the second 
event sexual activity brings on the rains which end the drought and 
the famine—implied in this version but explicitly mentioned in other 
versions." We are reminded both of the story told by the devadasis of 
why they do not enter the inner sanctum and sleep under the bed of 
Jagannatha anymore, in which their chastity was transformed to 
unchastity, as well as of the story explaining why the erotic sculptures 
are auspicious. It is also interesting to note that the prostitute 
comes co Risyasringa on a boat and takes him on a boat (see Pl. 6). 
Thus water separates Risyasringa from a state of chastity to one of 
unchastity. In al! three stories chastity is associated with obstacles to 
proper food and the breaking of chastity to the restoration of a good 
feeding situation. Water is associated with (1) procreation—the spilling 
of the seed in the water which eventually produces a son; (2) with the 
separation between chastity or lack of sexual activity and unchastity 
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or sexual activity, as in the case of the water collected by the devadasis 
for the bath of the bride Rukmini and also in the case of the water 
which separates Risyasringa from his hermitage and chastity on the 
one hand and the palace and unchasrity on the other; and (3) with 
food as in the case of the rain which Indra sends, which puts an end to 
the drought. Or one can put this in a better way by stating that in all 
three cases water is associated with sexual activity, it’s third form 
(rain) linking sexual activity with a proper food situation. 

Another important theme in this myth is that of the link between 
the prostimute and entrance into the city or palace. This theme finds 
its architecrural parallel in the erotic sculpmures found outside temples 
and on doorways, and its sociological paralle! in the presence of the 
devadasis at the life-cycle ceremonies marking an entrance into anew 
social status. In the architectural and the mythical realm the entrance 
is one into the state of sexual activity. In the social realm this is true 
only in the case of weddings. However the association in all those 
cases berween sexual activity and presence of food makes the devadasi 
both an ahya and a prostirute, one who represents sexual activity, 
and ts also a symbol of genera! well-being basically understood as the 
presence of sufficient food.2° 

It is important to note that in the myth of Risyasringa, it is the 
responsibility of the king to end the drought, and the courtesans are 
the king’s instruments to implement this. The courtesans are the 
king’s strongest allies in the task of ending the drought. 

Sexual activity and water are the main themes in one of the major 
yearly festivals at the temple in which the devadasis play an important 
and conspicuous role. This festival takes place during the hottest 
period of the year, just preceding the onset of the monsoon. It lasts 
for forty-two days from the middle of the month of Baisakh (April- 
May) to the end of Jyestha (May-June). The monsoon breaks about 
the middle of June in this region, and its coming coincides with the 
most important festival of the year—Ratha Yatra (car festival). 

The festival preceding Ratha Yatra is called Candan Yatra. Its 
timing connects it closely to the car festival. It begins on the third day 
of the bright fortnight of Baisakh (called akhyaya trutiya, the invin- 
cible third} and ends on the eve of the last day of the month of 
Jyestha. This last day of the month of Jyestha, which is the full moon 
day, is a very important day. On that day the Bathing festival (Snana 
Pumima) takes place, which inaugurates the car festival; it takes place 
during the succeeding monrh of Asadha (June-July). In other words, 
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the Candan festival ends on the eve of the beginning of the car 
festival, which also corresponds with the breaking of the monsoon. 
The beginning of the Candan festival on the third day of the bright 
fortnight of Baisakh corresponds to the day when the building of the 
chariots which will be used during the car (or chariot, ratha) festival, 
is begun. In fact the wo events—the beginning of the Candan festival 
and the first axe blow given to the logs which will be used in the 
construction of the chariots—take place at the same time. On the first 
day of the Candan festival, the representative images of the deities are 
taken outside the temple, in palanquins carried by temple priests, to 
the nearby Narendra tank. The procession on its way to the tank 
stops in front of the palace where logs for the construction of the 
three chariots have been kept. 

The king, as the sacrificer (yajamana) for this festival, is responsible 
for getting the wood to build the huge chariots. In the past, one of the 
feudatory kings sent the wood as tribute. Today, the wood is supplied 
by the state government, but it is still deposited in front of the palace 
main gate where the construction of the chariots rakes place. 

The temple Vedic priest (deula purohita) and the three main car- 
penters are waiting by the logs. When the procession arrives from the 
temple, it is led by three pijdapandas holding three flower garlands 
from the three deities. These garlands are called ‘garlands of order’ 
(agyamalas}. Giving such a garland from the deity signifies that the 
deiry orders the receiver to carry out the ritual or work to be done. 
The temple Vedic priest gives the first axe blow to each of three 
logs which he has previously dedicated to each of the three deities. 
He first gives a blow with a small silver axe. After this the pijapandas 
hand the garlands to the three carpenters who in turn place them on 
each of three logs. The temple scribe (dexla karana) then ties saris 
around the heads of the three carpenters, after which the latter give 
the first axe blow with real axes. This short ceremony is called ‘the 
good beginning of the chariots’ (ratha anukula). 

Thus the beginning as well as the end of the Candan festival is 
related to the car festival following it. It is on the basis of this 
significant timing that I consider the Candan festival to be a prelude 
to the car festival, as well as to the beginning of the monsoon. Each of 
these festivals, however, are self-contained events, each with a 
beginning and an end. My contention, though, is that to understand 
the Candan festival it is indispensable to be aware of its significant 
timing it relation to the car festival and the onset of the monsoon. It 
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is precisely this connection of the Candan festival with the onset of 
the monsoon which makes this festival relevant to our discussion: the 
Candan festival displays on the ritual plane the themes 1 have explored 
on the social, architectural and mythical planes of tne transition from 
sexual inactivity to sexual activity, namely the role of water as 
separating these two states as well as transforming the one into the 
other, and the connecrion of this transformation to a good feeding 
siruation. 

This festival is characterized by the devadasis with the words ‘jala 
kridad’ ‘water play’ (‘Krida’: ‘play’ has also an erotic connotation; the 
expression would be more accurately translated as ‘water love-play’). 
The word candan means sandalwood. Sandalwood paste is considered 
a cooling agent and so is water. Both of these are the distinctive marks 
of this festival; they are used to cool the deities during this hottest, 
driest season of the year. The representative images of the deities are 
kept in brass vessels filled with water mixed with sandalwood paste 
during this period. 

The forty-two days of the festival are divided into two halves of 
twenty-one days each. The first half is called ‘Outside Candan’ 
{bahdara candan} and the second half is called ‘Inside Candan’ (bhitara 
candan). During the ‘outside’ period, the representative image of 
Jagannatha, namely Madan Mohan, along with his two wives, Lak$mi 
and Sarasvati (sometimes she is called Bhudevi, the earth goddess) 
who are normally placed on either side of the wooden image of 
Jagannatha on the dais (bedi) in the inner sancrum, are taken in a 
carrier called bimana from the temple to the Narendra tank. The 
representative image of Balabhadra, namely Ramakrisna, is taken on 
a palanquin, The procession is augmented with a third palanquin on 
which images of five different Sivas have been placed. These images 
come from five different Siva temples in Puri.?* The three palanquins 
plus a container for flower garlands, the whole headed by the palace? 
temple elephant, go in a procession to the tank. There, Madan 
Mohan and his two wives are placed in a decorated boat and Rama- 
krisna and the five Sivas are placed in a second boat. The boats are 
rowed around the tank, the actual task of rowing being performed by 
Sudra temple servants of the fisherman caste. The brahmin priests 
who accompanied the palanquins in the procession are also on the 
boats. On the boat of Madan Mohan and his wives the devadasis take 
turns dancing and singing. The dances performed at that ume combine 
pure dance and expressive dance and song (abhinzya)}. The devadasi 
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sings herself, the drummer accompanies her. The songs sung at this 
time are called ‘boat songs’ (cdpa gita) and are characterized by the 
mood of erotic love (srungdra rasa). On the boat of Ramakrisna and 
the five Sivas young boys dressed as women dance. These boys are 
called ‘one son’ (gotipsa) or ‘child of the akhad&® (akhada pila}. The 
akhada-s are men’s clubs, organized by neighbourhoods, where the 
men do physica! exercizes and body building, especially wrestling. 
Women are not allowed in these instirutions. The akhada-s train 
young boys to dance. These boys perform at the time of certain 
festivals in the akhada-s as well as in monastenies. They never perform 
inside the temple of Jagannatha.?? 

‘The procession to the tank and the rowing of the boars take place 
twice daily during the first rwenty-one days of the festival. Once in 
the moming (dina capa) and once in the evening (ratt capa). 

During the second period of twenty-one days the images are not 
taken to the tank but are placed in brass pots containing water scented 
with sandalwood, which are kept on a special platform called the 
‘water play platform’ (jalakrid& mandapa). This ts the same platform 
on which the wedding of Krishna Rukmint takes place during this 
period. 

During the forty-two days of the festival the daily routine of the 
devadasis is greatly altered. They do not dance at the time of the food 
offering but ar the time of ‘giving sandalwood’ (candan fags) after the 
morning and evening meals. The dance is performed in the same 
manner and at the same place (in front of the Garuda pillar in the 
dance hall) as the daily dance. The evening songs sung by a devadasi 
of the inner division at the time of putting the deities to sleep takes 
place as usual. Besides these two occasions (during the rest of the year 
the devadasis perform only twice daily, during the morning meal and 
at night) the devadasis perform twice daily on the boats and also twice 
daily during a time called ‘fanning’ (alata lagi). The first ricual takes 
place once in the morning after the moming meal and before the 
giving of sandalwood, and another time after the evening meal. This 
ritual is called ‘the secret ritual’ (gupta seba) and unlike the dance on 
the boar takes place during all the forty-two days of the festival. Thus 
during the first twenty-one days the devadasis perform on seven 
Separate occasions and during the last twenty-one days on five occa- 
sions every day. 

The ‘secret ntual’ deserves some attention. It is unique in many 


respects, It is performed by a devadasi of the inner division. Brundabati 
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and Devaki who belong to this group gave me detailed descriptions 
and so did Sahasrakhyi. It is unique because this is the only time of 
the year when the devadasi performs for Balabhadra instead of 
Jagannatha. Its setting is also highly unusual. The gate leading from 
the dance hall into the antechamber of the inner sanctum is closed. 
‘The devadasi enters through the southern door which leads into the 
antechamber. Normally she proceeds from the northern entrance 
into the dancing-hall. On this occasion she comes in through a side 
entrance. Everyone except for three priests is kept out of this portion 
of the temple, and the southern door is kept closed during the rimal. 
It is guarded by the astrologer who keeps track of the time with an 
hourglass. Before the devadasi arrives all the lights in this portion of 
the temple (which includes the audience hall and the inner sanctum) 
are extinguished. The ‘eternal lamp’ (akbanda dipa) which hangs on a 
chain in the inner sanctum is taken off its hook, placed behind the 
dais on which the deities stand, on the floor. Since this lamp can never 
be extinguished, it 1s covered with an upturned earthen pot. Thus the 
area is kept in complete darkness since there are no windows. During 
the ritual of the devadasi, three priests sit on the dais in the inner 
sanctum, one in front of each deity fanning the images. Midway 
through the ritual the astrologer—who has been keeping track of the 
time for this purpose—calls out the three priests who are simhbani-s 
and they are replaced by three p#j4 pandas who also sit on the dais 
fanning for the remainder of the ritual. The devadasi enters and snaps 
her fingers until she has reached her station on the threshold of the 
door leading into the inner sanctum, facing Balabhadra. She does this 
to frighten away the cobras she hears hissing in the dark. Since it is 
completely dark she guides herself by the glow of the diamond on 
Jagannatha’s forehead. It is a time of ‘great fea?’ (bada bhayara 
samaya), one during which the devadasi has ‘no blood in her body’, 
i.e. is extremely frightened. They purify themselves much more 
rigorously during the forty-two days of this ritual. Their dress is 
different also; for this ritual they do not wear the round red powder 
mark (sindxra tapa4) but a vertical red line (sindura $i) on the 
forehead; they do not wear red foot dye, or scented hair oil or scented 
flowers and lastly they do not wear ornaments which produce sound, 
like ankle bracelets; they push their bangles up on their arms so that 
they will not jingle. 

When she has arrived at her place on the threshold of the entrance 
to the inner sanctum, the devadasi undrapes her sani so as to uncover 
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the upper part of her body and thus performs the ritual half naked. 
The ritual consists of singing a song which is a long poem called the 
‘34 of the bathing festival’. A 34 (cauns4) 1s a poem in which each 
stanza begins with one of the 34 consonants of the Oriya alphaber. 
This poem zetls of the sorrow of the poet at not being able to witness 
and see with his own eyes the splendour of the bathing festival.?* The 
three images are also ‘naked’, i.e. they wear only a thin transparent 
loin cloth. The story told to me by Brundabati about the origin of this 
ritual is as follows: 


Once there was a quarrel berween Jagannatha and the Sun. The Sun said: ‘Pll 
become so hot that you won’t be able to stand it for even five minutes.’ 
Jagannatha replied: ‘All right, go ahead.’ Then he closed all the doors and 
asked the priests to fan him and the devadasis to sing songs so that he would 
forget the pain of the heat. 


Wha: does this festival as a whole and the secret ritual in particular 
‘say’? My contention is that it is a variation on the basic themes of the 
opposition berween heat, drought, lack of sexual activity on the one 
hand and water and sexual activity on the other. The festival takes 
place during the period just preceding the arrival of the monsoon, 
which is the hottest and driest season of the year, The gready increased 
activity of the devadasis during this period and its associarion with 
water as in the boating festival can be seen as an activity designed to 
usher in the rains. As with the building of the chariors which starts at 
the same time as this festival, it is a preparation for the great yearly 
renewal festival which is made to correspond with the onset of the 
monsoon, 

The festival begins with the boating of the representative images. 
On one boar the representative image of Jaganniatha is placed with his 
two wives and it is on that boat that the devadasis sing and dance. On 
the other boat the representative image of Bajabhadra is placed along 
with five Sivas and on that boat men dance; these men are called ‘one 
son’ or ‘child of the akhadz’. Both these names emphasize the single 
status of these dancers. Balabhadra is associated with Siva and with 
the nonmarried state. On that boat there are no wives, either in the 
form of deities that would correspond to Laksmi and Sarasvati or in 
the form of devadasis. Balabhadra is not flanked by a wife on the dais 
on which he stands in the remple as Jagannatha is. Subhadra, who 
stands on Balabhadra’s left, is considered a sister, not a wife. The 
boating festival thus displays, with the arrangements on the boats, an 
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opposition berween Jagannatha and the married state and Balabhadra 
and the unmarried state. It 1s against the background of this ‘statement’ 
that the secret ritual must be read. 

During the secret ritual the devadasi performs for Balabhadra and 
this is the only time of the year that she does so. She is not married to 
him and this is indicated by the fact that she does not wear the round 
red spot on her forehead. Brundabati told me that once a priest 
objected to her wearing any sindur at all for this ritual. She protested, 
saying that devadasis are abya and therefore must always wear sindur. 
The dispute was brought to the king, who settled in favour of the 
devadasi. The vertical red line is thus a compromise. It preserves a 
differentiation with the round mark of marriage without obliterating 
the ahbya status of the devadasi. The same thing can be said of the 
treatment of the bangles which are not allowed to jingle. Balabhadra 
is single and at this time his association with Siva is emphasized;#* not 
Siva as the husband of Parvati, but Siva the ascetic. The association of 
nakedness with asceticism is well known; in Orissa there is a strong 
aversion to ever being naked. It is said that a husband and wife must 
never see each other naked, as it is inauspicious.?3 

The devadasi stands half naked, exposing her breasts, a gesture 
which £ understand as the seduction of Balabhadra by the devadasi. 
The unusual spatial arrangements, the darkness and the secrecy can 
be read to express both that this ritual stands in contrast to the usual 
ritual of the devadasi in which she performs for Jagannatha and that it 
is associated witb asceticism, a condition opposed to that of house- 
holder and associated with the ‘forest’, i.e. with what is beyond the 
settled, ordered city or village.2¢ The devadasi hears the hissing of 
snakes. Snakes are associated with Siva, the fear-inspiring ascetic. 
The ritual! is a time of great fear for the devadasis and when they speak 
of it, the darkness, the snakes, the fear in their voices is unmistakable. 
This fear is reminiscent of a similar fear on the part of the courtesans 
who were asked by the king to seduce the asceric Risyasringa. In fact 
the secret ritval, like the Risyasringa myth, is about the seduction of 
an ascetic, and like the myth, it brings about the end of the hot, dry 
season. The story of the origin of the ritual explains the ritual as a 
device to ‘beat the heat’ and the song which the devadasi sings tells of 
the desire to see the bathing festival where ‘the bathing water falling 
down from the Lord’s face are like the torrents which flow from the 
height of deep black mountains . . . and the white umbrellas, fly- 
whisks and fans surrounding the Lord are like the lowering clouds.’ 
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The song speaks of the poet’s inability to see the festival, of his deep 
longing to do so, and of the profound bliss that such a sight gives. 
Singing this song during the secret ritual clearly tinks it with the wish 
to ‘see’ the bathing festival, the end of heat and the appearance of 
rain. Thus, here in the rival realm we have the theme of the seduction 
of the ascetic by a courtesan which ushers in the rains. It will be 
recalled that during these forty-two days the devadasis do not dance 
at the time of the food offering. The focus is on the seduction which is 
the prelude to the end of drought and the threat of famine. fn the 
secret ritual the devadasi is not associated with the wife and daily 
food but with the courtesan who can seduce the ascetic and thereby 
destroy his ascetic heat; the association between asceticism and heat 
is constant in all the versions of the Risyasringa myth. Another motif 
reminiscent of the Risyasringa myth is the boating. In the myth, the 
courtesan approaches the forest hermitage in a boat and leaves it in 
the same way. In the rimrual, however, the boating is not directly 
linked with a transition between sexual activity and lack of sexual 
activity since it takes place for the first rwenty-one days of the festival 
at the same period as the secret rimal. 

In this festival, the devadasi plays the same role as the courtesan 
who seduces the ascetic and thus ushers in the rains. Although 
unchastity renders a woman impure, and thus unable to enter the 
inner sancrum or cook food, the sexuality of the courtesan is powerful 
for it combats the heat of asceticism. The sexuality of the courtesan 
insures good rains and thus the prosperity of the realm. The latter is 
the particular responsibility of the king and the courtesan is the king’s 
ally. The devadasis are outside the hierarchical scheme and they can 
insure good crops, i.e. the production of food which, until it is 
cooked, 1s also ourside of the hierarchical scheme (Marriott 1968). 

In the context of the relationship between the devadasis and the 
pilgrims, this parallel with the king will become even more apparent. 


The Devadasis and the Pilgrims 


As we have already seen, the devadasis do not have sexual relations 
with outsiders who are the pilgrims. There is, of course, no question 
of life-cycle ceremonies, since these pilgrims do not live in Puri and 
only come on more or less extended visits. The pilgrims are able to 
see the devadasis during their ritual in the remple or on the road as 
part of the procession during certain festivals. Besides these fixed 
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occasions, the pilgrims could also arrange to see the devadasis either 
in the latter’s houses or more frequently in the lodging place of the 
pilgrims. Let me first describe the pilgrims’ behaviour on the former 
occasions as it was described to me both by devadasis and by non- 
temple servant witnesses. 

During the dance of the devadasi in the dance hall of the main 
temple, the panda-s called the attention of the pilgrims to the devadasi 
and said that to have a viewing (darsan) of a devadasi is the same as 
having a viewing of fagannatha. At the end of the dance some 
pilgrims took the dust from the devadasi’s feet, others rolled their 
enrire body on the area where she had danced, to collect on their 
whote body the dust of her feet. Pilgrims would place in front of her 
offerings of sindur, feet dye, bangles, saris, ormaments, money. Such 
worship of the devadasi could also take place when she was all 
dressed for the dance on her way to or from the boating festival in 
Narendra tank. 

The pilgrims through their particular guide- priest also could arrange 
to have the devadasis come to their lodging house. The devadasis 
always went to such occasions in a group, never singly, to make the 
event explicitly non-sexual. There rhe pilgrims would proceed to 
worship them. They offered them a seat (4s4r4). They put sandalwood 
paste on their forehead, placed a dot of sindsr in the middle of it, 
offered them flowers, bangles, feet dye and tulas: leaves. They placed 
the devadasis’ feet on a hrass tray and proceeded to wash them. 
The pilgrims collected the water from the tray, sipped some and 
kept the rest in a container to take back home. This water was 
treated like ‘pilgrimage place water’ (tirtha jala). The devadasis 
would then be requested to sing songs. The songs sung on these 
occasions are never the auspicious wedding songs but devotional 
Songs. These songs are devoid of the erotic mood and are of two 
kinds: those called bhajana and those called jandna. The word 
bhajana comes from the verb bhajib4, meaning ‘to take the name of’; 
these are songs which sing the praises of the Lord. The word jarana 
comes from the verb jandibd, meaning ‘to inform’, ‘to tell’; these 
songs tell of the devotee’s feelings, sorrows and desires. Before 
leaving, the pilgrims would present the devadasis with gifts of clothes 
and money, which the devadasis would share equally among them- 
selves. The amounts given varied berween ten and a hundred rupees. 
More money was given by very wealthy pilgrims, such as the tributary 
kings. One of these kings, according to Brundabati, never failed to 
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call her when he was in town. If she could not come due to illness or 
to her monthiy impurity, that king would send a note saying ‘your 
[in the respectful form reserved for superiors: dpanankarx] servant 
(cakara) sent the news to your door but you didn’t come?” He would 
always catl her to worship her, take her foot-bathing water (paduka) 
and give more generously than others. 

Some pilgrims—male or female—would come to a particular deva- 
dasi’s house to worship her. On such occasions the worship could 
also include the offering of food, in the form of mahaprasad. Since 
the devadasis never accept food outside of their houses, such offerings 
are not a part of the worship at the pilgrims’ lodging house. As the 
food was offered the worshipper would say: ‘md khaa’ (mother, 
ear).?* The pilgrims would then take what she would leave; this is 
called adharamrwta; (adhard means lower lip and amruta means 
nectar). 

Such worship could be performed by members of any clean caste 
including brahmins. When I asked if brahmins would also take the 
remnants of food offered to her, I was told that in the case of a 
brahmin pilgrim doing a food offering, the devadasi will eat everything 
so as to leave nothing; the devadasis further told me that ‘we do not 
give adharamrwuta (to brahmins)’ (ame adhardamruta daunt). 

In this context the devadasi is considered to be ‘the representative 
of Laksm? (Laksminkara pratinidh:); she is also called the ‘walking 
goddess’ (calanti devi). The devadasis call this worship kumar puja, 
‘worship of the maiden’. 

The worship of the devadasis by the pilgrims is an altogether 
remarkable fact. The pilgrims, as we have noted earlier, address their 
guide-priest by the term ‘panda thakwur (Lord priest); they will 
prostrate themselves in front of him, cake the dust from his feet as 
well as wash his feet and sip the water from this ablution. I have also 
witnessed the worship of a Vedic brahmin (sasan brahmana) by the 
wife of a temple priest in her house, in which she applied sandalwood 
paste on his arms, offered him flowers, washed his feet and offered 
him food. I have also witnessed similar worship of holy men, heads 
of religious institutions such as monasteries (matha) or ashrams. 
Worship of human beings appears to fall in two categories: (1) 
worship of brahmins; (2) worship of persons who have achieved 
special religious starus either as heads of religious institutions or as 
heads of religious movements. 

The worship of the devadasis does not fall into either of these two 
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categories. Such gestures as taking the dust from a persom’s feet or 
washing a person’s feet and sipping that water are expressive of the 
superiority of the persons thus treated. The superiority may be one 
of seniority, as within the kin group, or it may be one of caste status, 
as in the case of the worship of the brahmins, mentioned above, or 
lastly it may be due to the religious sanctity achieved by a particular 
person. The worship of the devadasis is unusual because it is inde- 
pendent of status. As we have seen in the previous chapter, although 
the status of the devadasis is hard to define in terms of caste ranking, 
brahmins will nevertheless not take water from them. The brahmins 
in question are local temple priests or Vedic brahmins. Thus the 
worship is not expressive of a status difference between the wor- 
shipper and the worshipped, at least in the usual manner. The deva- 
dasis emphasized to me that the caste of the worshipper was irrelevant. 

The worship of the devadasis is also clearly not to be explained by 
the religious status they have achieved, since it is not a particular 
devadasi who is worshipped but all of them, and their position is not 
due to a personal attainment or achievement. 

In the previous chapter, we have seen that it is the fact that the 
devadasis are unmarried women which creates a difficulty in ascer- 
taining 2 particular caste rank to them. The name of the worship as 
‘worship of a maiden’, which is certainly unexpected when one is 
dcaling with courtesans, must in all likelihood be understood as 
referring to, as well as emphasizing, their unmarried status. This 1s, 
in any case, what the devadasis themselves told me when they tried to 
respond to my surprise at learning the name of this worship. They 
told me: ‘We don’t marry (bibaha buantini); we don’t have children 
(samsara karantint);?® we don’t have a household (gharaduara nahi); 
_ devotion (bhakti) is the one important thing for us.’ It must also be 
remembered that this ‘worship of the maiden’ is not performed by 
the people who have sexual relationships with the devadasis but only 
by the pilgrims. It may be that the terms ‘ku#md4y1’ and ‘kanya’ which 
we translate as ‘maiden’, ‘virgin’, may primarily refer to a social 
status, that of being unmarried, and acquires the connotation of 
actual physiological virginity by association since most unmarried 
young girls are in fact virgins. In this respect it may be relevant to 
note that one of the names of the goddess Durga is ‘kanyd’ or ‘kan; a 
kumar? (Danielou 1964:267); she is thus called in the myth of her 
origin in the Skanda Purana (O’Flaherty 1975:245-6) among other 
places. Durga ts a mature woman but in the myth of her creation she 
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is not married; she appears fully formed from the flames arising of the 
combined anger of all the gods, ready to do battle. 

Just as caste status was found not to apply to the devadasis in the 
investigation of the social context, in this context the usual status 
connotations of worship of persons do not apply either. Are we to 
conclude from this that in this case the gestures of worship do not 
imply superiority? I do not believe that such a conclusion would be 
correct. The devadasis are considered as the ‘representatives of 
Laksmi’”?*! or as the ‘walking goddesses’ and the temple priests tell the 
pilgrims that a viewing of the devadasi is equivalent to a viewing of 
Jagannatha. This indicates that the devadasis are treated not as high 
status people in the manner of the temple priests who, although 
worthy of worship, are not considered to be the embodiment of 
Jagannatha, but in a manner akin to the king. The king is the only 
person who is considered to be an embodiment of Jagannatha himself, 
and he is called ‘calanti visn#’, ‘walking Visnu’, a term exactly 
parallel to that of ‘calanti dev?’ . The king is treated in a manner which 
parallels that of the worship of Jagannatha. This will be discussed 
in detail in the next chapter. 

The devadasis are very closely linked to kingship. The link is a 
double one: (1) the king is the fountainhead of the auspiciousness of 
the realm and the devadasis are the harbingers of auspiciousness; (2) the 
king, as will be argued in Chapter 4, is outside of the varna scheme 
and thus of status ranking. This fact is explicitly mentioned in the 
Visnudharmottara Purana {1.108~—109 and I1.71—1-11). The reference 
is given by Inden who writes as follows: 


Accounts of the origin of kingship in the Puranas (and other texts, too) say 
much the same thing, namely, that the four varras were generated out of the 
body of the Cosmic Man prior to the creation of the king who was fashioned 
in order to uphold the codes of conduct of the castes (varna-dharma) (Inden 
1977:47). 


The devadasis, similarly, are outside of the varna scheme. They are 
taken from many castes but become one thing after joining the group 
of the devadasis. They are hard to classify in a hierarchically ordered 
ranking system. The brahmins won’t take water from them, but they 
will drink spirituous beverages in their houses. The det told me that it 
1s in their houses that they enjoy themselves: ‘These persons cannot 
drink wine or eat in our houses but when it is not their tum of duty in 
the temple they come and request us to prepare food. We won’t ever 
say that they did it; it is not done publicly.’ 
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The drinking of spirirous liquor is in ancient texts linked with 
both kingship and weddings. This is what Gonda writes on this 
subject: 


Thus it becomes clear that not only lordly power, but also the essence of 
nutritious food, the essence of water and useful plants, any refreshing 
draught, a well-nourished condition, and generative power are expressly 
enumerated among the manifestations of royal power: ksatraripam tat 
{note: Aitareya Brahmana 8,7,10). An illuminaung illustradon of the 
character of these manifestations of ksatra is also afforded by the inclusion of 
sér4—“‘spiriruous liquor” among them (nore ibid. 8, 8, 5}. Spirituous 
Liquor—which was forbidden to brahmins—is often said to help love; hence 
the custom (note, mentioned in Gobhila’s Grhya Sutras 2,1,10) to sprinkle a 
bride with it; so that her whole body is moistened with it; hence also the 
belief that drinking helps to sumulate the generative powers in nate , . . The 
state or grade of ‘hotness’ of these drinks, though dangerous to brahmins, 
was apparently believed to be congenial to members of the ksamiya order 
{1956:43-4). 


Weddings, wine, and kingly power are all associated in the texts 
referred to by Gonda and so are they in Puri. The wine bath of the 
bride is not done today but an echo is found in the fact that wine is 
drunk in the houses of those women who are so intimately connected 
with weddings: the devadasis and the dei. 

In our discussion of the left-handed tantric nual, we will see that 
in the ritual text wine is called ‘the messenger of Kama’. Kama is the 
god of desire. Thus wine would seem to be connected specifically to 
érotic desire, to the sexual aspect of marriage. Wine drinking, as is 
well known, is classified in the dbarmasdstra literature as a ‘great Sin’ 
(see Manu IX 235, and XI 55) and it is particularly forbidden to 
brahmins. Perhaps a parallel can be drawn berween the ‘fallen? status 
of the devadasis who through unchastity have become ‘reproachable’ 
and the ‘sin’ of drinking spirituous liquor and see both of them as 
placing the person outside of purity but linking him/her with sexuality 
and auspiciousness. 

The brahmin temple priests will drink and eat in the dei and the 
devadasis’ houses. The devadasis can be worshipped by brahmins. 
Rank ordering is impossible to establish in this case. They, like the 
king, are outside the varna scheme, the hierarchical ordering of 
society; and like him, are intimately associated with auspicious.iess 
in the form of good rains and crops. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The King: Divinity and Status 


At the end of the last chapter, a paralle! was drawn between the king 
and the devadasis. The king is called calanti visns and the devadasis 
are called calanti devi. The pnests used ro tel! the pilgrims that 
viewing a devadasi was equivalent to viewing Jagannatha. Since the 
king is considered to be the living embodiment of Jagannatha, there is 
indeed, in this usage, the idea that the devadasis and the king have 
something in common. 

The devadasis are closely linked to kingship: their morning ritual 
in the temple is called a ‘royal offering’ (rajopacara}. The devadasis 
themselves are categorized by temple priests among a series of royal 
insignia.’ The devadasis, furthermore, are among the very few temple 
servants who perform rituals in the palace as well as in the temple. 

I have argued thar the status of the devadasis, like that of the king, 
was anomalous and ill-fitting in the hierarchy of caste. The diviniry 
of the king and his status in the caste and/or varna hierarchy have to 
be explored in detail. The question of the divinity of Hindu kings 
néeds close attention given the views of Dumont on the seculanzation 
of kingship since ancient umes {Dumont 1970a). Herman Kulke, who 
has made a study of Orissan history, follows Dumont in stating that 
the divinity of the Orissa kings was a post-sixteenth-century pheno- 
menon, the result of the loss of empire at the hands of the Muslims, 
Marithas, and lastly British invaders. The use of the expression 
calanti visnx and of other expressions indicating the divinity of the 
king must be looked at in their historical as well as contemporary 
contexts. The practices involving the king must be described in order 
to evaluate his position in the caste and/or vara hierarchy. 


The divinity of the king 


The relationship between the king and Jagannatha was established oy 
the founder of the Ganga imperial dynasty Codaganga. Codaganga 
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conquered central Orissa around AD 1112 and unified the whole 
eastern region from Bengal in the north to the Godavari delta in the 
south. He established his capital at Jajpur in central Orissa and began 
the construction of che temple in Puri, dedicated to Purusottama. At 
that time Codaganga took up the new title of Cakravartin which up 
to now had been a prerogative of the Célas of South India. The height 
of the tower of the temple of Jagannatha is 218 feet, exactly the same 
as that of the Rajarajesvara temple of the imperial Colas in Tanjavur.? 

The meaning of the term cakravartin is discussed as follows by 
Gonda: ‘. . . the term cakravartin—the title of the emperor who 
according to the later belief (cf. e.g. Brahmanda Purana 1, 29, 78) 
consisted of a part of Visnu, i.e. was a partial incarnation of that 
Supreme Deity’ (1957:144). The reference to the Brahmanda Purana 
situates this ‘later belief?” no later than che 11th century (cf. Dimmitt 
and van Buitenen 1978:3, 5), a period antedating Codaganga’s reign. 
Already at the time of the first imperial ruler of Orissa, embedded in 
the term cakravartin, was the notion of the king as a partial incarnation 
of Visnu. 

The deity in Puri~—Purusottama—had not yet become the state 
deity. The Gangas throughout the rwelfth century retained Siva as 
their state deity. It was under Anangabhima III (1211-38) that 
Purmsottama of Puri became the state deity of the Ganga empire. In 
an inscription of Ap 1216 Anangabhima III calls himself both a 
‘deputy’ (raxta) and the ‘son’ (patra) of the three deities of the 
temple, namely Purusotrama, Rudra, and Durga.’ In later inscriptions 
the relationship berween the king and Rudra and Durga is abandoned, 
thus inaugurating an exclusive link between the sovereign and Puru- 
gottama, the deity of Puri. 

In an inscription of 1230 Anangabhima calls himself the ‘son’ of 
only Purusottama and in an inscription of that same year comme- 
morating a donation made by Anangabhima'’s wife to a temple in 
Karichipuram, one of the Cla capital, it is said that the donation was 
made ‘by the order of Lord Purusottama’.* An inscription of 1237 in 
Pun begins with the following praise of the ‘prosperous and victorious 
reign of [the god} Purusottama.’ And in one of Ananigabhima’s last 
inscriptions of 1238, his regnal year (anka) is given as the regnal year 
of Lord Purusottama (Kulke 1978a:152). 

This identification between the king and the state deity reached its 
fultest form under Anangabhima’s son Narasimha I (ap 1238-64). 
Narasimha was the first Orissan king to rake the title of ‘lord of the 
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Elephants? (gajapati), a title which is still used by the present king of 
Puri and by which he is referred by the mass of pilgrims during the 
yearly car festival. This utle parallels that of the kings of North India 
and of South India. The former called themselves ‘Lord of Horses’ 
(asvapati) and the latter ‘Lord of Men’ (narapati)-. 

Narasimha built the temple to the sun at Konarak. This was the 
largest temple in India and was dedicated to an all-India deiry. Several 
sculptures in that temple depict the king worshipping the trinity 
mentioned in Anangabhima’s inscription: Purusottama, Rudra and 
Durga. The central place in the trinity is Purusottama—whereas 
today the central place is occupied by the goddess—but the king is 
represented as bigger than the deities and the surrounding entourage. 
In another sculpture from Konarak (now in the National Museum of 
Delhi) King Narasimha is represented seated on a swing on the 
‘swing-platform’ (doflaved:) in front of a temple. One of his legs 
dangles down from the swing and his foot is worshipped by a group 
of female devotees who are kneeling. Outside of the Jagannatha 
temple there is such a dolavedi on which a swing is attached at the 
time of the ‘swing festival’ (dolayatra). There the representative 
image of Jagannatha, namely Madan Mohan (a name of Krishna), is 
placed and the pilgrims file in front of it. Both the epigraphical and 
the iconographical evidence strongly suggest that the king is consi- 
dered as a personification of the deity. 

The appropriation of the title ‘lord of the Elephants’ and the 
building of the huge Konarak temple dedicated to an all-India deity 
express the all-India claim of the Gajapatis to be the foremost rulers 
of India in the wake of the Muslim conquest of Northem India and 
the disintegration of the C6la empire in the South. 

The successors of Narasimha I did not continue his Sun cult but 
reverted to an exclusive focus on the cult of Jagannatha. The first 
epigraphical evidence for the name Jagannatha dates from 1309 and 
1319, in two inscriptions of king Bhanudeva II (Kulke 1978:16). The 
name Jagannatha—meaning ‘Lord of the World’—expresses better 
the kingly nature of the state deity and the godly nature of his earthly 
representative the king, than the appellation of Purusgottama, meaning 
‘Supreme Being’. 

From that period dates one of the most well-known texts in praise 
of Puri as a place of pilgrimage {tirtha); this is the Purusottama 
Mahatmya of the Skanda Purana (early fourteenth century). in this 
text the cult of Jagannatha and the legend of its founding by King 
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Indradyumna is described and praised. The Gajapati kings were seen 
as the successor of the founder king Indradyumna who conunued 
his great work and who are the representatives of Jagannatha. This is 
what Kulke has to say about the influence that such texts had: 


The more imposing the splendour of the divine overlord in his temple 
became, the more legitimate was the luxury of his earthly depury in his 
palace. It was the network of the great places of pilgrimage, which were all 
richly endowed by royal donations, that play ed a most important role for the 
legitimation of kingship during the heyday of the great regional Hindu 
kingdoms. The message of the greatness of the royal gods and divine kings in 
their temples and palaces was transmitted by che pilgrims even to the most 
remote villages of the country (1978:17). 


The Ganga dynasty came to an end in 1435 when Kapilendra, the 
descendant of a small ruler usurped the Gajapati throne by defeating 
the weak king Bhanudeva IV. Kapilendra founded the Siryavamnéa 
dynasty which continued the same policy as that of the Gangas, and 
enlarged the empire. By 1464 Kapilendra had extended his kingdom 
from the Ganges in the north to the Kaveri south of Madras and had 
become the most powerful Hindu king in India. In his inscriptions, 
Kapilendra stated that he was elected by Jagannatha and threatened 
his opponents with the anger of the god. ‘Any opposition and attack 
against the king was thus an offense and treachery (drohba) against 
Jagannatha, the “Lord of the World” Himself’ (Kulke 1978a:205). It 
is likely that as an usurper Kapilendra needed a specia! legitimation 
which he found by calling himself the ‘elected’ of Jagannatha. 

In an inscription of 1464 from Puri Kapilendra asks the help of 
Jagannatha before embarking on an expedition against rebellious 
chiefs: ‘Oh Jagannatha! Thus prayeth thy servant {sevaka). Through- 
out the kingdom 1 maintained from childhood these feudal lords 
including the infantry and cavalry and gave them wealth. Alf of them 
have forsaken me. 1 shall deal with them and punish them each 
according to his desert. Oh Lord Jagannatha! Thou judge this fact 
whether I am night or wrong’ (Kuike 1978a:205). This is the first 
evidence for the kings of Orissa calling themselves ‘servants’ (sevaka) 
of Jagannatha. This ritle is still in use today; the king of Pun is called 
the ‘first servant’ (ddya sebaka) of Jagannatha. 

One of the most important duties {seba) of the Gajapati is the ritual 
sweeping of the three chariots at the time of the yearly car festival. 
The first historical evidence for this ritual dates from the reign of 
Kapilendra’s successor Purusottama (1467-97). In the Karicikaberi 
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legend, king Purusotrama wanted to marry the princess of Kanci but 
was rejected by her father because the king of Orissa was a sweeper. 
Purusottama decided to wage war on the king of Kaci and eventually 
won with the help of Lord Balabhadra and Jagannatha.® 

Purusottama is credited with the composition of the first manual 
codifying temple rituals. This text is called Gopalarcanavidhi.? The 
belief that the king is the final judge of ritual procedures in the temple 
is still very much alive today. During the Hera Pancami ritual at the 
time of che car festival I overheard one temple servant telling 
another—who was late in bringing water for the purification of the 
hands of the officiating priest—thar if the king was still running the 
temple he would have had this man’s hand cut off. 

Purusottama is cailed ‘the incarnation of a part of Visnu (Narayana 
amsdvatara) in Sanskrit verses of blessing found in the Oriya text 
called Cakadabhasana (Dash 1978a:219). Dash argues chat the idea of 
the king as an incarnation of Visnu-Jagannatha was not popular at the 
time of Purusottama because Caitanya is called ‘mobile Jagannatha’ 
{sacaja Jagannatha) and there can evidently not be two ‘mobile 
Jagannathas’. In the first place, Caitanya came to Puri in 1510 (S. K. 
De 1961:89). Moreover, even if they were contemporaneous, one 
should not assume that it would have been ‘ridiculous’—to use 
Dash’s word—to have two mobile Jagannathas. Without a cultural 
analysis of the concept of ‘mobile Jagannatha’ one cannot assume that 
it can only be embodied by one person. 

One of the last inscriptions of the imperial Gajapatis, before the fal! 
of the Orissa empire in 1568, reiterates that an attack on the Gajapati is 
an attack on Lord Jagannatha. This inscription of King Govinda 
Vidyadhara, who usurped the throne of the righcfu! heir of Prataparudra 
Deva by murdering his sons in 1541-2, is inscribed on the Jayavijaya 
door inside the temple of Jagannatha and reads as follows: 


Oh Jagannatha! without {my} coming in order ro behold Thy Lotus Feet all is 
hell. In regards to the gifts of pilgrims whether belonging to this country or to 
a foreign country up to the vicinicy of the Vindhya and Udaygiri mountains . 
, . the Gadjata kings (tributary kings]. . . should observe . . . He who violates 
this, rebels against Lord Jaganndatha [the inscripuon is badly damaged] (Kulke 
1978a:208). 


Before turning to evidence of divine kingship in post imperial 
Orissa, I would like to supplement the foregoing historical evidence 
with Indotogical studies on the subject of the divinity of Hindu kings 
in pre-Muslim India. 
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Kane (Vol. III, pp. 23-5) cites various texts in which it is stated that 
the king has in him parts of several deities.® Kane also mentions the 
practice of addressing kings as deva (god) in Sanskrit dramas. Kane’s 
view on the subject can be summanzed in the following passage: 


The phrase ‘na visnuh prthivipatih’ is well known and may be interpreted in 
two ways viz. the ruler of the earth is Visnu incarnated as man or no king is 
not Yisnu i.e. every king is Vignu (Kane, Vol. H1:25). 


Gonda’s opening sentence in his article ‘Ancient Indian Kingship 
from the Religious Point of View’ states that “In India the divinity of 
kings, however small their domain, has always been accepted by the 
masses’ {Gonda 1956:36). Further on in the same article Gonda 
specifies that: 


It is therefore no happy idea to sharply distinguish between the religious and 
the secular aspect of kingship, the former requiring from the monarch certain 
acts for propitiating gods and unseen powers and removing dangers coming 
from them with the help of the purohita and sacnificial priests, the latter 
including all acts that lead to prosperity of realm and subjects. Nor can the 
view be satisfactorily substantiated that the doctrine of the king’s divinity had 
mainly developed under foreign influences in the Kushana period . ... 


In examining the status of the ancient Indian king from the religious point of 
view we should never forget that he is called and considered a deva-, that is to 
say, not God, the sole Eternal Lord and Creator of all things, nor his Son or 
representauve, but one of a class of powerful beings, regarded as possessing 
supernormal faculties and as controlling a deparment of nature or activity in 
the human sphere. King Pariksit, the Atharvaveda for instance states, was a 
‘god among men’ (20, 127, 7) (1957:56, 59). 


Again, Duncan Derrett, in an article criticizing Dumont’s theory 
of Indian Kingship, writes: 


There is not the least doubt but that the king, as actual ruler, was a surrogate 
for various deities, and needed to function, periodically, as a ritual agent of 
the people in relation to nature; and apart from that, he must take steps to see 
that no rival performances on the part of the public are neglected, lest the 
rains fail . . . . As { have said, one should not be misled by the tone of the 
arthasastra. It is a work devoted to the study of what a well-organized 
kingdom could well display, of the means it could well employ. Danda, 
though a practical thing, can well be used for a superstitious purpose—e.g., 
to punish those who refuse to perform their penances. Artha, though it boils 
down to money, can, and indeed must, be used in part to maintain those 
whom chanty directs as objects of the king’s bounty, e.g., widows, orphans, 
poor brahmins. By sustaining those who have no parron, he acquires merit 
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(cf. Manu V. 93, VH. 306) . . . . So on both accounts the secularization of the 
ruler’s function is a myth (1976:605). 


The role of the king in ritual performances designed to ensure good 
and umely rains will be discussed in detail in later chapters. Now 1 
intend to focus exclusively on the question of the divinity of the king 
and the advisability of separating kingship from the religious domain 
and categorizing it as a secular function. Dumont has argued that 
under the influence of the heterodox renouncers kingship became 
contractual and that men came ‘finally, in order to preserve property, 
to elect one of themselves as Mahasammata or ‘Great Elect’, who will 
be charged with the maintenance of the social order and as retribuuon 
will receive part of the crops’ (Dumont 1970a:74). And furthermore 
for a contractual kingship to be conceivable ‘kingship had first to be 
secularized’ {ibid.:73). 

On the election of the king we can examine the case of the man who 
established himself as king of Orissa after the fall of the empire. In 
1580-1, Ramacandra was elected king of Orissa by the ministers and 
grandees of Orissa (Kulke 1978a:325). This election did not prevent 
Ramacandra from being able to inherit the Gajapau title and ideology. 
By his ritual action of renewing the cult of Jagannatha after the 
sacking of the temple by the armies of the Bengal sultan and arranging 
for the ceremony of the New Body (naba kalebara)}, he was acclaimed 
by the priests of the temple as the ‘Second Indradyumna’. Ramacandra 
was considered in the same light as his imperial predecessors and the 
point of the ceremony was to stress the continuity of the kingship 
and the cult since time immemorial. 

This example confirms what Gonda writes about the subject of the 
election of the king: 


It is difficult to agree with those who would consider thts protorype of the 
elected king—the election of a monarch is indeed often mentioned—to be an 
argument for the thesis that kimgship was a purely human or secular instirugon. 
First, how a particular king acceded to the throne was one thing, another 
what were the ideas connected with kingship in general, with its essence and 
with the place it occupied in the scheme of things and the order of the world. 
Then, the very account of Manu’s election expressly stated first that in 
crowning a king it is Indra who is crowned (Mbh. 12, 67, 4:30ff); a man who 
strives after his own prosperiry (bhsri-) should adore the king as he adores 
Indra himself, and secondly, that as soon as Manu accepted to be king he was 
enbued with great energy (tejas) with which he seemed to shine . . . - Thus it is 
the living representation of the royal funcrion among men which inspires awe 
and veneration, irrespective as to how he had acceded to the throne (1957:153). 
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The other part of the contracmual relationship involving the king is “ 

in Dumont’s theory the payment of the king with part of the crops 
for his services of protection and keeping the peace. Gonda gives a 
very different interpretation from that of Dumont in the issue of the 
payment of the king: 
As one of che aims of gifts to men and to gods is that of buying peace it may be 
observed that the term bati- used for ‘tax’ or ‘royal revenue’ is also very often 
applied to any offering or propitiatory oblation to gods or semi-divine 
beings, household diviniues, spirits and various creatures including even 
lifeless objects. Another word for tax, toll, or customs, Suika-, under other 
circumstances denotes the so-called marriage-gift or bride-price; the sS#ika-, 
in my opinion, is a transfer of properry to which a mystic power is attached 
which establishes community, redresses a balance of power, or at least binds 
the recipient (1957:46~7). 


This examination of the use of the words for tax-—to which I shall 
return later when discussing the nature of the power of the king— 
makes it clear that exchanging wealth for services does not necessanly 
preclude the transaction from being a religious one. So much so that 
bali are offered to divine beings, in particular to ancestors to buy 
peace (cf. Veena Das 1977:100). 

The conquest of Orissa in 1568 by the armies of the Afghan sultan 
of Bengal brought an end to this last of the Hindu empires. The 
Gajapati was killed, the temple of Jagannatha sacked, and the images 
destroyed. Due to a rivalry berween the Moghu! emperor Akbar and 
the Bengal sultan, a local ruler was able to carve for himself a territory 
in Orissa around the town of Khurda, fifty miles north of Pun. Even 
though this man—Ramacandra—was elected king of Onssa, his 
claim to the succession of the Gajapati dynasty was challenged by a 
relative of the last Gajapati who ruled a small kingdom to the south of 
Orissa. In order to legitimize his claim to the Gajapati title, Rama- 
candra renewed the cult of Jagannatha by bringing his image of 
Jagannatha from Khurda to Pun. Akbar as well as the Oriya people 
acknowledged Ramacandra as king ‘{bjecause it was him who had 
proved himself as an able military leader and who was highly respected 
by the Oriyas for his daring and quick renewal of their national cult’ 
(Kulke, ibid.:327). 

Furthermore Akbar granted Ramacandra as fiefs all the erstwhile 
feudatory states of central Orissa (see map pp. 128, 129), giving 
Ramacandra power over a territory of 13,000 square miles (ibid. :328). 

The period lasting from the reign of Ramacandra to the conquest of 
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Orissa by the Marathas in 1751-—called the period of the Khurda 
Rijis—was marked by an increasing involvement of the kings in 
temple rituals. In the first part of the seventeenth century Raja 
Narasimha III had a palace constructed in Puri. This palace is now in 
ruins; it is called the ‘old palace’. The rajas of Khurda resided more 
and more frequently in Puri, paving the way for their permanent 
move to Puri in the nineteenth century when the present palace was 
built. The Khurda raja then became the Raja of Puri. At the same 
period several reforms were made by the king in the Jagannatha cutft, 
all designed to embody in a ritual medium the close relationship 
between kingship and the temple. These reforms instituted a mode of 
palace and temple organization which lasted ull the eve of indepen- 
dence. It was described to me by several informants. It is from that 
time that che king appointed onc of his réjagsr# as temple administrator 
and its ‘great examiner’ (bada paniccha4)}. Trinayana traces his lineage 
to thar period. 

These reforms inaugurated a rather complex system of ritual and 
socio-economic remple-palace relationships. The daily rituals at the 
palace paratleled those in the temple: food offerings in the temple 
were brought several times a day to the palace and were called 
rajabhoga. In 1642 Narasimha III ordered the compilation of a book 
of rituals: ‘This text mentions explicitly the share of the offerings 
which were due to the rajas (raja-prasada) after each ricual. Till today 
the réja-mahaprasada which is sold to the pilgrims is one of the main 
sources of income of the Raja of Pur?’ (ibid.:332). 

The use of the cult of Jagannatha to legitimize the firs Khurda 
raja’s claim to the Gajapati title as well as the subsequent tightening of 
the relationships between the Khurda rajas and the temple were al! 
developments which took place in the context of a marked decrease in 
political and military power. Professor Kulke has interpreted these 
historical facts as evidence of the use of religion to bolster a weak 
sovereign. Specifically, Kulke has argued that the divinity of the king 
was a new feature introduced az that time to offset the king’s loss of 
political power: 

The Gajapatis became known as thakur-rajas (Deva-rajds) only under the 
weak Khurda-Rajas and their most honorary title of Calants Visna (moving 
Visnu) seems to be not older than the late 19th century when the Puri Rajas 
had completely fost all their political power . . . The development of the 
religious legitimation of the Gajapati kingship was thus characterized by an 
increasing ritualization and a tendency towards temporary divinization of 
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the Gajapaus. This development, however, was accompanied by, and the 
direct consequence of, a constant decrease of political power. In the context 
of Hindu kingdoms actual divinizauon of kings seems to have been primarily 
a compensation for the loss of political power (1978:23, 26). 


The increased involvement of the palace in temple rituals and the 
fact that, according to Kulke, ‘temple servants had to serve in the 
palace’ (1978a:332) as well as the increased use by the Khurda rajas of 
the cult of Jagannatha for purposes of legitimization, is the evidence 
that Kulke musters to argue that divine kingship is not part and parcel 
of the ancient ideology of Hindu kingship but is a relatively recent 
innovation. 

The evidence for the imperial period, along with indological research 
on the ideology of kingship, points rather to the fact that Hindu 
kings have always been thought of as embodying a divine power. The 
intensification of kingly involvement in temple rituals after the fal! of 
the empire is indeed a new development which can most probably be 
related to the king’s loss of territory and political power. Whether 
this development constitutes a radically new departure from the 
older conception of kingship remains to be established. In order to 
understand the nature of the new relationship between the palace and 
the temple chat was instituted in the seventeenth century, a close 
examination of palace organization and its relationship to the temple 
1s necessary. My information comes mostly from the rajagurses, the 
dei, and the devadasis.? It is a description of what palace organization 
was some thirty years ago, when the tradition started by the early 
Khurda rajas finally ended. 

In the words of one of the rajagurus: ‘very few persons do both the 
seba of the palace and the temple’. The two rajagurus of Puri were 
separately interviewed on this topic and they both said that since 
around 1925 when Ramacandra Deb came to the throne most of the 
palace servants were dismissed probably due to financial difficulties. 
The great majonity of palace servants were S#dras, with only a few 
brahmins. They were unable to give me any figures but what is clear 
is that the proportion berween brahmin and non-brahmin sérvants in 
the palace and the temple were inverted. According to the record of 
rights there were in 1954 1,021 brahmin sebakas and 326 non-brahmin 
sebakas carrying out ritual duties in the temple.! We do not know 
the exact number of palace servants before 1925, but the general 
order of magnitude is estimated at two to three hundred out of which 
only about twenty or so were brahmins. Those brahmins, of che 
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pujart class, that is the same class as the temple brahmins, were 
employed for the performance of the worship (pxj&) of the various 
deities in the palace and for cooking in the palace kitchen. By deities 
in the palace is meant images, not the king. The king is never 
worshipped by brahmins. I will return later to the relation between 
the king and the two classes of brahmins: the pxjanis (who do the 
worship of images) and the higher brahmins, locally known as f4san 
brahmins. 

The palace brahmins are called pasupalakas. Although there is a 
group of brahmins in the temple called pasupalakas (also called 
simhari)}—their duties consist of decoraung the images with flower 
omaments—the palace and the temple pasupdalaka are two separate 
groups. 

Except for a few individuals the only temple servants who as a 
group serve both in the temple and in the palace are the devadasis and 
the musicians (bajantari). The devadasis are classified into two groups 
according to their ritual duties in the temple; these are the ‘singers of 
the inner portion’ (bhitara gasni) and the ‘singers of the outer 
portion’ (bahéra gasni) also called ‘dancers’ (néa+ni). Both of these 
groups also participate in certain rituals in the palace. The musicians,!' 
unlike the devadasis, do not constitute one single social category, 
altnough they constitute a single ritual category. Some of them are of 
the bell-meral worker caste (kansari), others are khand&yat and two 
of them are brothers of the devadasis. In any case none of these 
persons are brahmins. 

Besides these two groups there are a few individuals who have 
duties both in the temple and in the palace. One of these is a 
pradhant; abrahmin whose main function is to call the brahminins who 
do the offering (p#jd panda) when it is time co carry out their duties. 
A pradhani also stands by the rédjagurs during the moming nual of 
the devadasi in the temple. The record of rights mentions seven 
persons who are pradhanis. Only one of them also works in the 
palace. 

Another brahmin group is that of the khuntias—a seb4 consisting 
of handing over garlands and camphor to the pasupalakas and of 
calling them for their ritual. One person in that group also works in 
the palace; he is called the Behera Khuntia and his duty is to walk in 
front of the king at the time of the king’s visit to the temple with a 
cane, announcing che king’s visit. 

Members of the caste of scribes (karana) who are in charge of 
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writing the temple chronicle (madala panji), of keeping lists of 
worship articles, lists of expenditures, etc., also work in the palace to 
keep the records of the management of the palace and the temple. 
Besides, the king has at his exclusive service three additional karandas; 
the cham karana who writes the king’s letters; the changada karana 
in charge of the king’s office and the muda (seal) karana in charge of 
watching the gate to the queen’s quarters. 

{It is interesting to read in the record of rights thar the temple scribe 
{deula karana) who ts in charge of the official records of the temple, 
in particular of the Jists recording the amount of consecrated food 
which has to be distributed to the various temple servants, has as part 
of his duties to accompany the body of any member of the royal 
family to the cremation ground. As we will see later the members of 
the royal family are not subject to rules of purity and impuricy at the 
time of death and birth. 

Kulke’s statement that in the seventeenth century temple servants 
had to become palace servants as well, must be questioned in the light 
of this information. Unless drastic changes took place in palace and 
temple organization berween the seventeenth century and the first 
half of the twentieth century—something which Kulke himself does 
not state—there were in fact very few temple servants who were also 
palace servants. The case of the devadasis and the musicians is signi- 
ficant, the devadasis as insignia of kingship and the musicians as 
players of some insignia of kingship—the drum and the kahalia— 
would be expected to have a closer link with the palace than other 
temple servants. The devadasis in fact were categorized into the same 
group as that of the palace women dancers and singers (ro which the 
der belongs) by the rajagurss. The devadasis and the deis together 
were referred by the rajagurns as the talisebika-s. The word taf has 
the following meanings: ‘seedling’; ‘bottom’ (i.e. the part of the 
body, the ass}; in compound it also means ‘concubine’. The word 
talikana means the strip of cloth worn by menstruating women. The 
verb talipakadiba means ‘to sow seeds for the purpose of raising 
seedlings’. Further on in this work some of these meanings will be 
elaborated on. For the time being we will only retain the meaning of 
‘concubine’ since these women are in fact concubines. In the dictionary 
the words ‘talipua’ and ‘dasiputra’ are given as synonyms both 
meaning ‘son of a concubine’. "? 

It is my understanding that one of the major reasons for Dumont’s 
argument regarding the secularization of the function of the king is 
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that the brahmin is superior to the king. A divine king would threaten, 
if not contradict, this hierarchical relationship between the king and 
the brahmin. It is therefore necessary to examine closely the relation- 
ship between the brahmins and the king in the context of Orissa if one 
wishes to understand the nature of the divine status of the king. 

Let us first turn our attention towards the relationship between the 
king and the réjagursus. The rdjagurus are not sebakas. The word 
sebdaka means a person who does seba4 and seba means ‘service’, 
‘attendance’, ‘worship’, and the rajagsr#s do not do that, nor do any 
of the high brahmins (sasan brahmana) from among whom the 
rdjagurxs come. According to the two rajagurus of Puri, during the 
imperial period there used to be sixteen rdjagnurxs appointed by the 
king who were the ministers and general of the armies (bahini pati; 
non-brahmin generals are called senapati). Since the Khurda rajas 
there were only four réjagxrus and the present rajagmrss are direct 
descendants of the lineage of these four r4jag#r#s . 1 mentioned how 
Narasimha III in the middle of the seventeenth century appointed 
one of his rdjagurus as the temple administrator and its ‘great 
examiner’. One of the two rdjagurus was the ‘great examiner’ of the 
temple and the other one is the family priest of the king. The 
rdjagxrn, as Supervisor of the temple, was with the king its highest 
authority. Actual punishments for any deviauon from prescribed 
ritual behavior was meted out by the king who was advised by the 
rdjagsurx. The only ritual in which the réajagurs participates is that of 
the devadasi during the moming offering. 

The réjagurxus are the ones who perform the coronation ceremony 
of the king (abhiseka). After the king’s wedding, every year this 
ceremony is repeated; it is then called pusyabhiseka. Part of the 
ceremony consists of the king prostrating himself, circumambulating 
and taking the dust from the feet of the assembled sasan brahmins, 
representatives from all the s&san villages of Central Orissa. The king 
thus states his inferiority to the sasan brahmins. This hierarchical 
relationship does not exist between the king and the brahmins who 
serve in temples (pa&jari). The king of Puri as we mentioned earlier, is 
the ‘first servant’ (4dya seb&ka) and in that capacity stands at the head 
of all the temple servants including the brahmin ones. He can inflict 
punishment, including corporal punishments, on these lower 
brahmins. However, it must be remembered that the king is never 
worshipped by these lower brahmins and also that the king cannot do 
the offering for the deities. The ritual that the king can perform in the 
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temple is an offering of flower, camphor lamp, fanning, clothes, and 
the fly-whisk. He cannot participate in the main offering which takes 
place in the inner sanctum behind closed doors. Only brahmin 
priests can offer food to che deities. Such a fact is the contemporary 
form of the following statement found in the Aitareya Brahmana 
(46.1), ‘for indeed the gods do not eat the food of a king who has no 
purohita; therefore a king when about to offer a sacrifice should have 
a brahmana as his purohita with the idea “may the gods eat my 
food” ’ (Kane, Vol. If, Part 1:40). 

When the king visits the temple, he neither prostrates himself in 
front of the temple brahmins, nor does he salute them first. As he 
enters two brahmin temple servants stand on either side of him and he 
places his palms on theirs and thus he walks to the main temple. The 
temple brahmins do not directly give any of the ‘left-overs’ (prasad) 
of the deity to the king but give it to the réjagsuru who gives it to the 
king. The king always goes to the temple accompanied by the rajagurn. 

There are several parallels berween che daily rouune of the king and 
that of the deity in the temple and these must be examined to see both 
the similarities and the differences in the treatment of the king and the 
deities. The following 1s a description of the daily routine of the king 
based on a document written by Trinayana, 

A special term (pahuda) is used only for the sleep of the deities and 
the king, and both the king and the deity are awakened in the same 
way by servants calling out loudly ‘Your Majesty” (manima) several 
times. After answering the calls of nature, the king washes and 
brushes his teeth. Then the astrologer reads the almanac concerning 
the auspicious and inauspicious times belonging to chat particular 
day. Next the king receives an oil massage after which he goes to take 
his bath. While bathing, the dets sing songs in praise of the Ganges 
and of Lord Visnu. Fresh silk clothes are brought by servants and the 
king puts them on. He then goes to the worship room where he 
worships his forefathers. This is followed by a worship of five deities: 
Narayana (Vi$nu), Ganesa, Siva, Durga, and the sun. This worship is 
called devarcana (worship of gods).!* 

According to both rajagurns, the devarcana is a worship of the five 
above menujoned deities which should be done by the king while the 
rajaguru recites the mantras. However today—with the king mostly 
away—there is a ‘short cur’ (said in English) and the réajagsrs himself 
does the pxj4 of the five deities. 

Before this worship begins the king sits on the throne holding the 
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royal staff. A silver lamp burning with ghee is kept close to him and 
the ‘trampet’ (kahbalia, nor exactly a trumpet but a long silver wind 
instrument) is blown and the ‘telengana’ drums are sounded; the 
white and the black umbrellas are displayed along with the large fan 
and two palace servants hold the fly-whisks over the king’s head. 
Another palace servant brings water and che king washes his hands 
(purifies them} after which the king bows down to the rajagurs and 
the latter blesses him. This blessing is followed by the réjagur# doing 
a mangaldropana to the king. This is another more elaborate form of 
blessing or more exactly of giving auspiciousness (marngata) to the 
king. It consists of the rajagurs touching the king’s forehead with the 
following objects which are placed on a tray: earth, lamp, fruit, grass, 
flowers, turmeric, mirror, curd, white mustard seeds, ghee, gold, 
raw rice, sandal paste, cloth, ornament, some berry leaves, and 
sindur. All the while the r4jagur# is reciting Vedic invocations. 

The réjagurs follows this by reading from a Purana, after which 
the teft-overs (prasad) from the temple arrive. These are flowers and 
tulasi; while the king is standing the rdjagsurs touches these to the 
king’s head and hands them over to him. The king washes his hands 
again. The rdjaguru after having recited some mantras on raw rice, 
puts thts on the king’s head. The king proceeds to worship the five 
deities by offering flowers and coins. While this is going on the 
trumpet is blown. The king along with the rajaguru and the palace 
servants carrying the umbrella, fly-whisk, trumpet, drums and the 
deis go in a procession to the temple. As he enters the temple the 
baherakhuntid goes ahead of him, striking the ground with a cane, 
while two other temple servants hold the palms of the king as he walks. 

After circumambulating the main temple and visiting the other 
temples around the main shrine, the king enters through the northern 
gate into the main hall of the temple. The royal insignia—the 
umbrellas, fan, drums, and fly-whisk—remain outside. After touching 
his forehead to the Garuda pillar (Garuda is the bird carrier of Visnu; 
touching the forehead at the door jamb and at the Garuda pillar ts 
standard behaviour for all visitors), the king is led by one of the 
brahmin temple servants to the inner sanctum where he witnesses the 
bathing (abakd4sa) of the deities. One toorh brush and some of the 
bathing water of the deities are sent to the palace. The king bows to 
the deities, touches their ‘jewelled lion throne’ (ratna simhasana) 
with his forehead and circumambulates it. He also sips some of the 
bath water. 
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The king goes out through the southern door to the antechamber 
of the inner sanctum and goes to the platform where the assembly of 
learned brahmins sits: it is called the mukti mandapa. There he 
salutes the brahmins by touching the ground with his forehead, and 
he receives their blessings. 

Having done this, the king goes to a place near the southern gate of 
the main temple called beharana where he sits and surrounded by the 
temple servants, scrutinizes the daily income, expenditures as well as 
the observance of the riruals. After which the king retums to the 
palace in the same manner as he had come. 

From this account we can see the parallels between the way the 
deities and the king are treated and the glaring differences as well. The 
king has cerrain privileges that only the deities have, such as having at 
the gates of the palace rwo guardian lions so that this gate is called by 
the same name as the main (eastern) gate of the temple, namely 
simhbadudra (lion gate). The words used to refer to the king’s sleep 
and to wake him up are the same as those used for the deities. The 
king’s royal insignia: the umbrellas, the fan, the trumpet, the drums 
and the women who sing for him and also accompany him in procession 
are also used for the deities and they are in that context called royal 
insignia (rajopacara). Thus the deity is treated as a king and the king is 
considered to be a deity, in a sense. The main difference is that the 
king is not worshipped by brahmins. The blessings he receives from 
the rajagurs and from the sasan brahmins of the mukti mandapa are 
on the contrary an expression of the king’s subordination to these 
brahmins, for it is the prerogative of a supenior to bless. 

In particular it is important to stress that very few temple servants 
are also palace servants. Those who are both are precisely those 
temple servants whose rituals are called rajopacars. Thus, to my 
mind, the closer involvement of the kings of Orissa with the temple 
after the fall of the empire, which culminated with the kings moving 
permanently to Pun after the British conquest in 1803, did not take a 
new form or express a radically new idea of the divinity of the king. 
The idea of divine kingship is very old and as we have seen, well 
antedates the fall of the empire. After 1568 and after 1803 the kings 
continued to be regarded as divine and continued to express their 
inferiority to the sdsanm brahmins. The relationship between the 
kings and the brahmins did not change. 

The greater invoivement of the king in temple affairs and ntuals 
must be seen simply as the result of the loss of their empire. Having 
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lost the autonomy that goes with empire, the kings could not wage 
wars in the fashion of the impenial kings. With their territory shrinking, 
more and more of their attention was rumed to tha temple, the source 
of legitimacy and of conunuity with the past. The first imperial king 
of Onssa built a lavish dwelling for Jagannacha. The cult of Jagannitha 
during the imperial penod became a source of power in its own right 
from which the later Khurda Rajas were able to draw legitimization 
and sustenance. 

The superiority of the séasan brahmin and the divinity of the king 
may appear to Western eyes paradoxical. The paradox is resolved in 
part by the difference berween the roles of the high brahmins and that 
of the temple brahmins. The latter are servants of the deities. They 
are not servants—or rather they do not serve or worship—the king 
because the king’s divinity does not mean that he is the equal of 
Jagannatha. The king 1s also his servant, his sebaka, and he worships 
and prostrates himself in front of the deity. The king is a god among 
men, not among gods. Furthermore, this status does not allow him to 
feed the gods; this can only be done by brahmins. But it does, apart 
from that, place him above the temple brahmins, as primus inter 
pares, as the ‘first servant’. 

The high, leamed, brahmins, do not serve. They perform the 
consecration ceremonies—pratistha—and the coronation ceremonies 
of both the king and the gods (abhiseka); they also perform the vedic 
fire sacnifice (oma, jagy4). The knowledge of these rituals is theirs only. 

By the pratistha and the abhrseka ceremony the leamed brahmins 
endow a person, an image, a building, with divine life or power. The 
word pratisth4, meaning ‘ground, basis, support’ (Gonda 1975:338) 
has come to refer to the consecration ritual in which it means ‘to place 
definite power in an object, to endow an object with divine faculties 
etc.’ (ibid. :371). For example, an image cannot be worshipped unul it 
has received the pranapratisthd mantra, which establishes vital breath, 
life, in the image. At the time of the renewal of the images, these 
brahmins perform lengthy sacrifices as part of the pranapratistha 
ceremony to endow the new images with hife. Before the images are 
placed in the chariots at the ume of the car festival, the same brahmins 
perform first a pratistha ceremony with a fire sacrifice for the charioss. 
It is only after such ceremonies:that the nature of the images, charions, 
temples, etc. is changed and thar they are ‘no longer the mere material 
of which they are constructed, but become containers of life and 
supranormal! power’ {ibid.:371). 
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The abhiseka ceremony performed by the rdjagurses when the heir 
of the deceased king first sits on the throne also infuses this man with 
supranormal powers and transforms him into a king. The same 
ceremony is performed yearly for Jagannatha; it is related to the 
prathistha ceremony: 


, + » . pratistha with regard to kingship means the ‘establishment or accession 
to the throne,’ This accession, too, is an endowment with power, the throne 
having a divine character and making the man who sits on it a king; elaborate 
rites and sacnifices are being performed at a prince’s coronation. In this 
connection such phrases as ‘being established in kingship rajye pratisthitant’ 
may also be mentioned (ibid.:371). 


Thus it can be said thar it is these brahmins who endow the king 
with divine powers. The knowledge of the sacrifice and of the Vedas, 
the knowledge of the powerful word, endows these brahmins with a 
position above that of everyone else in the society. This eminence of 
knowledge is embodied in the assembly of leamed brahmins: the 
mukti mandapa. 

The mukt: mandapa consists of sixteen brahmins from $sasan 
villages—thaz is the villages established for brahmins by the kings. 
The villages elect the most learned brahmin from among them to be 
sent as their representative to the mukti mandapa. The platform on 
which these brahmins sit is said to be located exactly at the spot where 
the pratisthd ceremony of the temple was held, thus linking the 
foundation-~—or consecration—of the temple with the assembly which 
represents and embod;es the foundation of society. This assembly is a 
sort of court which settles conflicts or doubts as to night behaviour 
whether it has to do with ritual matters or matters of caste such as 
intercaste marriages, intercaste dining and so on. Specifically the 
mukti mandapa keeps the tradition of the dharmasastras. The mukti 
mandapa does not mete out punishment (danda) but prescribes 
penances (prayascitta). However, the assembly can request the king, 
or the king can voluntanly suggest, that punishment be applied to see 
to it that the penances are carried out. The king alone can. dispense 
punishment (danda). Punishments can be fines, corporal punishment, 
imprisonment, prohibition to enter the temple, or to carry out the 
ritual. Penances consist mostly of purificatory and expiatory actions 
such as gifts to brahmins, fasting, going on pilgrimages, and reciting 
the name of the Lord. 

This information which I gathered in Pun from the rajagurus and 
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other persons echoes remarkably faithfully what Kane writes in his 
History of the Dharmasastras: 


The king has junsdicnon to punish sinners if they did not agree to undergo 
the prayascirts prescribed by the parisad [assembly of learned brahmins} but 
ic is extremely doubtful whether he exercised that junsdiction in all cases 
(Vol. IV:76).3 


The mukti mandapa is called brahmasana, the seat of Brahma and 
when the brahmins sit on it as an assembly they collectively represent 
Brahma. Brahma has no image in the temple compound, oranywhere 
else. He is not worshipped as an anthropomorphic image; he is the 
source of the Vedas, the law of the universe and of all knowledge 
(Danielou 1964:236). Like his representatives, the assembly of leamed 
brahmins, he is dissociated from worship. 

The king in al! matters takes the advise of his r4jagurxs and of the 
assembly of learned brahmins. In the words of one of the rajagurus: 
“the administration (sasan) was done by the king in consultation with 
the assembly of leamed brahmuns, the rajagurus, the head of monas- 
teries (mahanta), sannyasis and saintly persons (santha)y’. There is 
however no separate sphere of jurisdiction berween the assembly of 
learned brahmins who as specialists in the dharmasastras have an 
advisory function and the royal court. The king has the power to 
punish everyone, including the sasan brahmins. When I asked the 
question whether a member of the mukti mandapa could be punished 
by the king, Trinayana answered as follows: ‘We should not take it 
for granted that the brahmins are free from danda. If they do some 
punishable deeds then the king punishes them. The highest punishment 
is banishment. The lightest punishment is to oust a brahmin from the 
mukti mandapa.’ 

Such statements echo the words of Manu (IX.327): ‘For when the 
Lord of creatures (Prajapau) created cattle, he made ther over to the 
Vaisya; to the Brahmana and to the king he entrusted all created 
beings’ (Biihter 1969:400). 

The relationship between the king and the learned brahmins as it 
was described to me in Puri, seems in every way to correspond to that 
described in classical texts. There is a continuity becween the impenial 
and the post-imperial conception of kingship. The learned brahmins 
are superior to the king and advise the king; the king embodies a 
divine power and wields darda. The relationship berween these rwo 
powers is one of interdependence and close collaboration. 
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Let us now tum to a consideration of the status of the king in the 
varna hierarchy. 


The Status of the King 


Although the king shows his subordinauon to the leamed brahmins 
by prostrating himself in front of them, he nevertheless has the power 
to punish them although he cannot inflict corporal punishment on 
these high brahmins. The king’s position with respect to the temple 
brahmins 1s also seemingly ambiguous. He stands above them m his 
capacity as the ‘first servant’ of Lord Jagannatha and can inflict 
corporal punishment on them. He does not prostrate himself in front 
of them nor does he ever demonstrate his inferiority to them. However 
he cannot do the food offering for the deities and he is dependent on 
them, for without them the gods would not receive his offerings. The 
temple brahmins do not prostrate themselves in front of the king. 
When the latter visits the temple, they treat him like a deity by 
holding his palms, a gesture which is akin to that of holding the 
representative images on both sides when they are placed on palanquins 
for processions. But aside from this the temple brahmins do not 
worship the king. Thus the divinity of the king does not mean that he 
is treated like the gods are. He is a man-god (manusya debata); an 
exalted king. 

His position vis-a-vis the rwo classes of brahmins does not fit well 
into the hierarchical scheme of the theory of varna as expressed in the 
dharmasdastra literature. The king in certain respects such as the 
power to punish, stands above everyone else in the society. 

It is highly significant that the king—along with the queen and his 
immediate family—is exempt from rules of purity and pollution, 
except in the case of self-pollution. This fact is very ancient as the 
following quote from Gonda makes clear: 


Manu expressly states (5,93f, cf. also Vasistha-dharmasastra 19, 48 and 
Visnu-dharma-suca 22, 47ff) that kings, like those engaged in performing long 
sacrifices and religious observances are not liable to 4sanca- because they first 
occupy the position of Indra, and the last are ever pure like brahmin. Purity 
and impurity, the same authority adds (Manu 5, 97) are caused and removed by 
the great gods, the lokapalas, by whose essence the king is pervaded (Gonda 
1956:50-1). 


This has often been explained on the pragmatic grounds that a king 
must never be incapacitated in his functions by rules of purity and 
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impunity, for it would be dangerous for the state. Such an argument 
does not seem very convincing to me. The king is surrounded by too 
many ministers, generals, and advisers who could for a limited period 
assume control. Also unlike the exemption for those engaged in long 
sacrifices and religious performances, the exemption of the king is 
permanent and starts from the time of his coronation. Thus it is not 
the person of the king which is exempt but his function as king. 

I would propose that the king does not belong to the vama 
scheme, but only to the asrama scheme. Both as a historical fact and 
in the writings on kingship in the dharmasastras, the king did and 
could come from all the varnas as well as from among the tribals. 

In the history of Onssa—as far as I am able to ascertain—there are 
three kings who acceded to the throne who were noz the eldest son of 
the previous king and belonged to non-kshatriya status. Kapilendra, 
the founder of the Siryavamsa dynasty (mid-fifteenth century) is 
said—in the Madala Panji, the temple chronicle'’—to have been first 
a cowherd, then a thief and finally had become a beggar in Puni. The 
last Ganga king having no son was directed in a dream by Jagannatha 
to adopt this man. G. N. Dash gathers whatever historical evidence is 
available and on the basis of that concludes that ‘we tend to believe that 
the lengendary tradition recorded in Rgjabhogas has been completely 
created in which Kapilendra’s usurpation of the throne has been 
ignored and his early career has deliberately been painted black’ (Dash 
1978:210). My point is that whatever the historical truth may be, the 
fact that the compilers and readers of the temple chronicle thought this 
king could have been a cowherd, thief and beggar is what is relevant. A 
non-kshatriya, even a beggar, could become a king. 

The next Suryavamé$sa king, Purusottama, was according to legend 
{see Dash 1978:212-3) an illegitimate child of Kapilendra who besides 
him had eighteen legitimate sons. This legend was told to me by the 
two rdjagnurss, who called Purusottama a dasipstra. Thus Purusottama 
1s believed to have been the son of one of the tafisebikas, the women 
temple and palace servants. Sons of such unions belong to their 
mother’s group and not to the king. The dei, who had a son by the 
king, confirmed this. Such sons have no claims on the king and do not 
inherit anything. When 1 asked the dei whether the king takes res- 
ponsibiliry for her sons by him she answered. ‘No. When the son of a 
dei becomes able ro earn then he leaves the palace, understanding the 
principle of his position. However, if the king loves one of them, out 
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of affection he can give something. But he doesn’t love all of them. 
The sons cannot claim anything.’ 

Thus Purusottama was not a kshatrtya but a bastard, the son of a 
concubine. Again the legend mentions a divine intervention through 
dream. Kapilendra in a dream was told by Jagannatha that whoever 
of his sons would first pick up his undone garment when he would go 
to the temple the next day, that son should become king. Sure enough 
the next day Kapilendra’s garment came undone in the temple and 
Purusottama picked it up. 

My last example is that of Riamacandra, the first Khurda king, 
whose origins are not well known. What is relevant in his case is that 
he was able to establish his claim to the Gajapati throne in spite of the 
more legitimate claim of a relative of the last Siryavamésa king, the 
Calukya king from the south. 

In Orissa, there are also many instances of tribal chiefs who 
became Hindu kings. This is what Kulke writes on this subject: 


Former tribal chiefs raised their stamus as new Hindu rajas by conducung 
grand royal Hindu rimuals, through settlement of Brahmins (both near the 
capitals and outer areas), the construction of Hindu temples and the organ- 
ization of the ‘goverment’ according to Hindu astra law books (1978:6). 


Kane (in Vol. 3) provides a lengthy discussion on that topic. Although 
opinions are divided as to whether a king must be a kshatriya or can 
come from any of the four varnas, many texts clearly state that a king 
can come from any varna. Kane also gives several historical or 
legendary evidence for kings being ssidras {see Kane, Vol. 3:38-9). A 
crucial line from the Vedas has been interpreted in various ways: 


be perfomed by a rajan) . . . The p#rvapaksa (prima facie view) is that the 
word rajan applies to anyone (whether a brihmana, a ksatriya or a vaisya) 
who protects the people. The siddhanta (the established conclusion} is that in 
this text the word rajan means a ksatnya. . . . Kumarila observes that persons 
of al! the four vamas are seen as rulers of kingdoms. In the literarure on 
dharma$astra the word ‘rajan’ 1s understood in the sense of “one who rules 
over or protects a country” {i.e. the pirvapaksa {prima facie view] view in the 
Pirvamimansa). Vide Medhatichi on Manu V11.1. Apararka (on Yaj. 1.366) 
remarks: ‘when he who is not a ksatniya performs the work of a ksatniya (i.e. 
becomes a king) he should do all this {that a ksarriya king has to doy’ (Kane, 
Vol. 3:39). 


There is one more significant characteristic of kingship which I 
want to discuss in this chapter. This is the king’s power to change 
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people’s caste. This power belongs only to the king, it doesn’t even 
belong to the assembly of learned brahmins. Narasimha III (first part 
of the seventeenth century} created new hierarchical divisions within 
the sésam brahmin caste, creating three new subcastes (Kulke 
1978a:332). This power of the king was confirmed to me by a 
member of the royal family of the (erstwhile) independent kingdom 
of Mayurbhanj in the north of Orissa and by examples given by the 
two rdajaguras. 

Swarup Bhanj Deo, the younger brother of the king of Mayurbhanj, 
told me the following anecdore: while visiting his landed property in 
Mayurbhanj {he hves in Calcutta} he was working on a tractor, 
plowing. Having finished his task he climbed down and seeing 
someone approach wih a glass of water, he took it and drank it. It was 
hot and he was thirsty. Members of his entourage immediately 
exclaimed ‘What have you done?’ He querned and was told that he 
had just lost caste since he had accepted water from a member of the 
non-water-giving caste. He asked what he should do and was told 
that he had two choices open to him: (1) he couid perform prayasatta 
{penances) or (2} he could change the man’s caste. He chose to do the 
latter. 

When ! asked Trinayana about the king’s ability to change people’s 
caste he answered, ‘The Raja gave the sacred thread to many s#dras 
and made them brahmins.’ As an example he recounted the following 
anecdote: a handsome barber was coming down the road and the king 
was there and thought that he must be a brahmin so the king saluted 
him (did namaste). The barber told the king that he was a barber 
(bhandant). The king said ‘Oh! What have I done? But that should 
not be a mistake; by my saluting you you are now a brahmin and 
people will now call you bhadribrahmana.’ According to Trinayana 
the etymology of bhadri is that it comes from bhandari (barber) and 
he said that in Ganjam distnict (to the south of Puri district) there is 
a caste called bhadribrahmana. 

Another example he gave me was that of the cooks in the temple 
who are brahmins, called sudéras. Many of these S#dras have such 
names as Mahanu, Sahu, Khuntia, Subudhi, which are—according to 
Trinayana—Ss#dra sumames. ‘The story about these Sudras 1s as 
follows: 


Once the king formed the desire to offer a sea of milk sweers surrounded by 
an embankment of cakes to the deities. This arrangement should be done in 
the inner sancrum and it should be offered to Lord Jaganniatha. But who will 
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be able to cook so much food? Ac that time there were very few cooks. At 
thar time also there were very few main dishes offered. So the quesuon was 
who will prepare all this food? The rdjagur#s and the brahmins close to the 
king advised him in the foflowing way: ‘If you will permit it we can arrange 
for this to be cooked by other persons than brahmins; we can arrange that. 
By whoever it is cooked, it can be offered; do not think that non-brahmins 
cannot cook. The brahmins will do the offering and that is sufficient.” Many 
different castes belonging to the water-giving class cooked and the king gave 
them sacred threads and made them into brahmins. Even nowadays their 
customs are those of non-brahmins. For example they do not perform the 
anniversary sraddha (offering to the ancestors} but only the yearly sraddhba 
during the fortnight of the ancestors. Another thing is that these suaras 
consider the north-east (isa) comer of their house to be their personal deity 
(sista debata} and do not do p#&j& to images of gods in their house. This is 
because the non-brahmins consider the north-east corner to be their personal 
deiry since they had no right to have any images in their houses. Whatever we 
do to our house deities, they do to the north-east comer. There they also 
offer pindas (balls of food offered to the ancestors at s#raddhba). This can be 
seen even today in the houses of some of the suaras. From that we can see that 
their traditions are S#dra traditions. 


The other r4jagsrs4 told me the same story about the s#aras when I 
asked him about the king’s ability to change people’s caste. He also 
told me that in the feudatory states the tribals have become kings and 
ksatriyas. 

Thus on the basis of the four rypes of evidence reviewed in this 
section—(1}) the king’s relationship to the two classes of brahmins; 
{2) his immunity to impurity; (3) the fact that kings have come from 
all strata of the sociery; and (4) the king’s ability to change people’s 
caste—I deduce that the category of king does not fit in the varna 
scheme.’ There is another ty pe of evidence which further strengthens 
this hy pothesis and that relates to the kind of power which the king 
has. The concept of auspiciousness (mangalas, $ubhba) is at the core of 
this kingly power. The devadasis, as has already been stated, are 
especially closely linked with the king and with kingship. They are 
also ‘the auspicious women’ ({(mangala nari). The relationship berween 
auspiciousness and kingship will be further explored in the following 
chapter. 
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Palace Rituals 


The devadasis participate in most palace ceremonies and festivals. 
They do so along with the deis. These women participate both in 
royal life-cycle ceremonies and in palace festivals. The deis, however, 
participate without the devadasis in some of the royal life-cycle 
ceremonies. Since the deis’ presence, like that of the devadasis, is 
required at auspicious occasions, an inquiry into those occasions 
in which the deis participate will further our understanding of 
auspiciousness. 

The deis as a group had a tradition very similar to that of the 
devadasis. In some respects, however, the deis’ customs differed 
from those of the devadasis. 

The deis, like the devadasis, after their dedication to palace service, 
did not marry moral men: ‘We marry Bhagavan (God}. The dedi- 
cation ceremony is also called ‘tying the sar’ and it takes place in 
front of the palace gate. The sari is a piece of cloth provided by the 
king. However, in their case it was not necessary that the tying of the 
sari be done pre-pubertally; the only criterion was that they should 
know how to dance and sing. 

Their social organization—always according to the one des 1 was 
able to interview—was the same as that of the devadasis. Their 
brothers and sons married and their daughters became deis. Hf there 
were not enough girls for the men to marry or girls to continue the 
tradition, they bought girls (‘ame kinianuthil#’; we bought and 
brought them over). They brought them from ‘poor houses’ of the 
water-giving castes. Their sisters-in-law were in strict purdah, or to 
use the dei’s own wards: ‘saw neither the sun nor the moon’. This she 
said in the context of talking about the queen, how she was always 
secluded. The deis could never see her for there was always a curtain 
separating them from the queen. Thus the wives of the men in the 
deis’ group, like the wives of the men in the devadasis’ group, were 
treated like the queen. 
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Like the devadasis, although they recruited girls from all water- 
giving castes, once they joined that group they were classified in the 
non-water-giving category. 

The deis, unlike the devadasis, have an actual wedding ceremony 
performed. It takes place on an auspicious day after the girl’s puberty. 
During her pubertal seclusion, the gir! dreams of someone and it is to 
that person or god that she is married. The de: with whom 1 talked 
dreamt of Jagannatha on the fourth day of her seclusion. On the 
marriage day both the astrologer and the family priest (purohita) 
come as well as seven married women. The astrologer does calculations 
to get a fitting male name to be the girl’s husband. In that de?’s case, 
the astrologer also got the name of Jagannatha. This coincided with 
what she had dreamt, that Jagannatha appeared in her dream and 
called her. On the wedding day a small chariot (ratha} and an image 
of Jagannitha was fashioned and she sat next to the image. The pnest 
performed a wedding ceremony and she ‘sat with a veil over my 
head’. 

After the wedding the de: is taken to the king and she goes straight 
to his bedroom and if the king desires it she sings. For the ders it is a 
rule that they must first visit the king before they can have relations 
with anyone else. Like the devadasis, they live in their own houses in 
the town and have relations with men of the water-giving castes. 
However, from what this dei told me, she seemed to have lived in the 
palace for some time when she was young since she delivered her first 
child there. 

Like the devadasis, the deis will never become widows and will 
always remain ‘married women whose husbands are alive’ (ahya). In 
the dei’s own words: ‘Up ro our old age we are ahyarani-s, we have 
married a god. For that reason people take sand from our door; they 
take the bangles from our hands and give them to their daughters 
when they go to their husband’s house or they give them to the newly 
arrived daughter-in-law. But today everybody thinks sinfully.’ By 
this last remark she means that today people do not do that anymore 
and think of them not as bnngers of auspiciousness but as prostitutes. 

The deis also went to the houses of pandas and important people to 
sing the auspicious song at the rime of marriage. But they do not go 
together with the devadasis. They go to different houses. 

The devadasis and the deis, although they say they will not take 
water from each other, maintain a close relationship. They went to 
see each other’s ceremonies. In particular, when someone dies among 
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the dets the men of the devadasis’ group will carry the body to the 
cremation ground and reciprocatly, the men of the desis’ group will do 
the same for the devadasi group. But neither group is polluted by a 
death or birth in the other group. 


The Auspicious Life-cycle Ceremonies 


The deis were called to the palace on the occasion of auspicious 
{life-cycle ceremonies surrounding pregnancy and childhood. When 
the queen is seven months pregnant there is a small celebration called 
‘eating cakes’ (citas khia) in which the queen is fed cakes. This is also 
observed among the brahmin temple servants and I was told that 
everyone does it. The deis never enter into the bedchamber of the 
queen but stand outside and sing auspicious songs. These songs are 
different from those the devadasis sing. The dei told me her children 
had tom all the papers on which she had written her songs and that 
she does not remember them. But what she said about the auspicious 
song is the following: ‘We sing the auspicious song and we do 
hula-huli and so we call ail the gods and they come.’ 

On the day of delivery at the time of the queen’s labour the deis are 
called. This is how the dei put it: 


She is a deity and we are her apsart. That's why we are called. They say: ‘call the 
apsart, they will pray {stitt kanbe}.’ If labours difficult and lasts a fong time, 
we stay. We inform rhe gods and by that this living being will be delivered. 
For other people, the doctor is called in such cases, or a nurse. But when the 
queen has a difficult labour they call us. 


The dezs stand outside by the door and sing auspicious songs. In 
the passage just quoted, the dei says that they are apsarases. These are 
the heavenly courtesans who adorn the court of Indra, the king of the 
gods. Some of the devadasis also likened themselves to these apsarases 
who are also called ‘heavenly courtesans? (swargabesya}. When 1 
asked whether this work was an ‘auspicious work’ (subha kar}ya) she 
said: ‘Yes, this is an auspicious work.’ I will retum later to the 
analogy between the deis, the devadasis, and the heavenly courtesans. 

On the fifth day after birth, there is another auspicious ceremony 
called ‘the fifth’ (pancuati}. On thar day five kinds of grams are 
parched and distributed to the desis. 

On the sixth day after birth, there is a ceremony in which the 
goddess Sasthi (meaning the sixth) is worshipped. S$asthi is a form of 
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Durga and she protecrs infants. On that day designs are drawn in the 
house and the name of the baby is chosen. On the rwelfth day the ders 
are also called and again on the twenty-first day (ekoisia). Brundabati 
celebrated this ritual on the occasion of the twenty-first day after the 
birth of her first grandson, and I was able to witness the ceremony. 
The baby was first massaged with oil and turmeric. Then Brundabati 
did a worship of seven married women. These women lived in the 
same lane. They stood in a row outside Brundabatt’s house; Brunda- 
bau came to each of them in tum and washed their feet, put sindnr on 
their forehead and gave them some food. 

The deis are also called one month after the birth, for a brief 
celebration called ‘one month’ (mdasikid). 

The first birthday of a child is celebrated with a big feast, called 
‘one year’ (barsiki4}. | was invited at such a feast in the house of a 
panda. While the family priest was performing a px#j4 in the front 
room of the house, the young men of the household were bringing in 
enormous vessels filled with food. About a hundred people were fed, 
relatives by blood and by marriage as well as neighbours. The child 
received gifts of money, jewelry and clothes from the guests. In 
particular he received a gold ring from his mother’s brother. As the 
guests arrived they would touch the money and jewelry to the child’s 
forehead and then hand it to the mother. 

The next ceremony is the ‘ear-piercing’ ceremony for boys (karma 
bedha) which should be, but is not always, held, on the fourth year of 
the boy’s life. After this there is what is called ‘touching the chalk’ 
(khad: chua) at which a child is made to touch the chalk which he will 
use for learning. It marks the beginning of leaming for the child. The 
next ceremony is that of the sacred thread (Skt. upanayana, Oniya 
brata) at which a boy receives a sacred thread and becomes twice- 
bom (Sudras do not have this ceremony). The auspicious songs are 
sung towards the end of the ceremony, after the oblations to the fire 
(boma) have been done.! 

We come now to one of the most important life-cycle rituals, that 
of marriage. Unlike the rites surrounding pregnancy and childhood, 
the devadasis participate in this ceremony. The present king of Pun 
married on 4 December 1978, so on the occasion of my third visit to 
Puri in late December 1978 and January 1979 1 was able to get fairly 
detailed descriptions of the ceremony sull fresh in everyone’s mind. 
Two of the devadasis went to the wedding, Radha and Bisaka, but the 
dei apparently was not invited. The two rdjagurns were the officiating 
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priests. The wedding took place in Pun since the Gajapatis do not go 
to the bnide’s house for their marnage but the bride comes to Pun. 
The king married a woman from a Rajput lineage settled in Rajasthan 
but onginally from Kashmir.? 

The descriptions I have are from the two devadasis who did go to 
the wedding and from the two rdjagurxs who officiated. Amrapalli 
and Brundabati were also invited. Amrapalli was willing to accept if 
Brundabau did, but the tatter declined. When I asked her why she 
had refused the invitation, she said to me: ‘When I have Jagannatha, ! 
have everything. I do not need anyone else.’ She would not elaborate 
anymore. I assume that her attitude in this case must be understood 
as part of the adjustments to the contemporary situation in which the 
devadasis’ relationship to the king is downplayed. Radha and Bisaka 
did not understand such an attitude; the two of them are still very 
much functioning in the traditional manner, taking the king as the 
ultimate authority. Bisaka told me: ‘This one is unmovable Vignu 
{1.e. Jagannatha) and that one is movable Visnu {i.e. the king), so why 
shouldn’t we go?’ She was worried about talking to me about it, 
though, and expressed her reservation in the following way: ‘If this 
goes to the ear of the king then perhaps he will be angry.’ But Radha 
easily assuaged her fear. 

According to Tninayana, the wedding of the king does not essentially 
differ from that in the rajagsurns family except for some small differ- 
ences, one being that the wedding of the king, like that of non- 
brahmins, takes place at night whereas for the brahmins it takes place 
during the day. The other difference, as 1 have mentioned, is that the 
bride comes to Puni whereas in other cases the groom and his party go 
to the bnde’s locality for the wedding ceremony. In the case of the 
king’s wedding the ‘house of the bride’ was the govermor’s mansion, 
one of the largest and handsomest buildings in Puri. 

Preparations started fifteen days before the wedding by decorating 
the palace with arches both inside and outside. On that day also two 
brahmin girls came to the palace and started powdering the turmeric 
that would be used to massage the bride and groom on several 
occasions during the ceremony. Servants of the king did ‘the invitation 
of Jagannatha Mahaprabhu’ and the invitation of all the gods in the 
palace. An invitation was sent to the king’s mother’s brother and 
after that to all other relatives and frends. The same invitations were 
made on the bnide’s side. 

The bride’s father’s younger brother (k2ka) came bearing gifts for 
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the king: clothes, sandal-wood paste, a golden ring, rice yellowed 
with turmeric and sindxra. From the king’s side, his father’s younger 
brother went to the bride’s side with gifts of clothes and ornaments. 

On the seventh day before the wedding, the cooking of cakes 
started, On the second day before the wedding, the beginning of 
grinding black gram (bid: jai anuksuta) took place. 

The day before the wedding, the wives of the rajagurus went with 
new cooking pots containing new cloths, red feet dye, sindura, 
turmeric, and raw white rice, to a goddess temple where a ps;}4 to the 
seven mothers (sapta mdéatruka) was performed. They asked the 
goddesses for ‘auspiciousness’. The nite is called ‘auspicious cooking 
pots’ (handi mangnul&). On that day there was a feast in the palace for 
the relatives of the king called the ‘auspicious work feast’ (mangala 
krutiya bhojn). 

The day of the wedding is counted as day one, the actual rites 
taking place that night. But the marriage rites are not over unul the 
seventh day after the wedding day. In those seven days two days are 
of crucial importance: the wedding day at the bride’s place and the 
fourth day at the groom's place. Thus the greater part of this account 
focuses on the wedding day and on the rites on the fourth (eaturtih). 

On the day of the wedding, before sunrise, the bride and groom, 
each in their own places, took a bath and were massaged with 
turmeric. 

A group of persons from the bride’s side came to the palace to 
invite the groom. The barber and his wife arrived at that time; they 
played central roles dunng the wedding. The bride’s party returned 
from the king’s place and when it arrived at the bnde’s place, the 
bride was made ¢o sit in a room on a heap of salt and mustard seeds. 

Before the groom’s procession was ready to go, the king’s mother 
fed him molasses and curd (dahighura). The king’s mother is a 
widow and there was some disagreement as to whether she could do 
this or not. One of the feudatory queens said that a widowed queen 
cannot do that but one of the rdjagurus objected saying: ‘It is her 
duty, she certainly can do it.’ As I mentioned earlier the widow of the 
king does not wear the signs of widowhood. It would appear that in 
this instance she was allowed to behave as if she were not widowed. 
However, later on in the wedding she did not perform certain actions 
because of her widowhood. 

After this feeding by the mother, the procession started (jatra 
anuknla}). As the groom’s procession approached the bride’s place, 
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the father of the bride came to meet it. This is called ‘the road 
invitation’ (bata barana). The king travelled seated in a contraption 
called a témjan carried by men. The father of the bride washed the 
feet of the groom as the latter entered the bride's place. The marned 
women, the wives of the rajaguerxs and the devadasis did hula-huli 
and bandapand. 

This was followed by a reception for the groom and his party. 
When the auspicious moment arrived in the evening, the groom went 
to the wedding platform which had been erected in the yard behind 
the house. The bride came and standing a bit away from the platform 
threw a fistful of salt and mustard seeds towards the groom,? after 
which she went back inside the house. 

The father of the bride and the king’s father’s younger brother 
came at that point and sat on the platform.* 

The father of the bride worshipped Varuna and the Seven Mothers; 
the groom repeated the same worship. Having done this, the father of 
the bride proceeded to ‘the first welcoming’ (pratama barana) of the 
groom by addressing him as a deiry, uttering the following words: ‘I 
take {you) to be the form of Narayana (Visnu)’ (Narayana swarnpa 
upakalpayams). 

The father of the bride followed this by a second welcoming in 
which he offered the groom six types of punficatory water (saddrghya). 
(The word &rghya is only used in the worship of deites.) The bride 
who, by that time, was alt decorated, her face covered by her sari, 
was brought to the platform by the wife of the barber. The bride held 
in her folded hands raw white rice (cé#ia Anjs1i) with a betel nut on 
top of it. 

By now all the participants were on the wedding platform or 
around it. The bride sat on the left of the groom. Behind her was the 
barber’s wife (barzkiani) and next to her, her father. The groom and 
his kartta were flanked by the two rdjagurus with the barber behind 
them.’ Standing ourside the platform behind the groom were the 
following persons: the trumpet blower (kahalia), the two devadasis 
on either side of him and behind them the temple-palace musicians 
(bajantaris). Behind the bride, ourside the platform, seated on chairs 
were her relatives and friends. 

When the bride arrived, her father held her in his lap and uttered 
the declaration of intent (samkalpa) to do the gift of a maiden (kanya 
dana): ‘My daughter . . ., daughter of . . ., granddaughter of . . . (and 
so forth for three generations}. I give her to . . ., son of . . . (and so 
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forth for three generations}.’ It is after that that che bride’s father 
uttered what is called the ‘great phrase’ (mahabakhya) ‘1 have done 
the gift of a daughter for the sake of a son’ (putrarte mu kanya dana 
kal}. Part of the mantras recited then included the ‘changing of the 
gotra’ (gotra paribartana}. The bnide’s father named his clan and the 
groom’s clan and said that his daughter goes from his clan to the 
groom's clan. 

After having done this the father of the bride gave gifts of gold and 
sesame to the brahmin priests as their daksina {their ‘honorarium’). 
The father of the bride will not obtain the merit (purzya4) from having 
done the gift of the maiden unti! the daksina is given (see Inden 
1977:54). 

The king’s father’s younger brother also recited a phrase called the 
“true recitation’ (satyapatha): ‘We are doing the marnage of your 
daughter with our nephew.’ After which he also gave gifts to the 
priests. 

It is at this point that the trying of the hands (hasta ganthi) of the 
bride and groom with kxuSsa grass and flower garlands took place as 
well as the tying together of the clothes of the bride and groom. At 
that moment the devadasis sang the auspicious song: a song about 
Rama’s wedding (see Chapter 3, n. 9 for the text of that song). 

The bride then went and sat on the right of the groom. The grooin 
lifted her veil and looked at her. He placed sindura in the parting of 
her hair and on her forehead. 

The hands of the bride and groom were untied by a married 
woman (apya). {In another verston this was done by an unmarried 
maiden (k#md4ri). In the auspicious song about Riama’s wedding, a 
maiden is mentioned as the one who unties the hands.} At this point 
the devadasis left and returned home. 

The Vedic fire sacrifice began at that moment. The fire was lighted 
by the réjagurnus. The king poured oblartions into the fire and both the 
groom and the bride threw parched paddy (/aja) and a kind of leaf 
{samipatra} in it, while the priests recited Vedic mantras. 

The bride and groom then sat on a grinding stone of the kind that is 
found in every kitchen and used for grinding spices and other foods.® 
The pole star, called dhruba t4r4, meaning the ‘fixed’, ‘steady’ star, 
was shown to the couple.” Then, helped by the barber and his wife, 
the couple circumambulated the fire. This ended the rites on the 
wedding platform. Married women and the wives of the rajagurus, 
did bandapana to the couple and led them inside a room where the 
couple was supposed to play a cowrne shell game. 
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By this time it was early in the morning of the next day. Later that 
moming, at an auspicious moment the bride and groom went to the 
palace. Since no one must see the queen, an awning of cloth was built 
in front of the main gate so that the queen could go directly from the 
car to the palace, without being seen by the public. Waiting for the 
couple at the entrance of the palace were the married women, both 
relatives of the king and of the feudatory kings as well as the wives of 
the rajagurus. The devadasis stood by the two “full pots’ (purna 
kumbha) on either side of the entrance. As the couple came our of the 
car the women did hut&-h1#1i and accompanied it inside to the palace 
courtyard. There the wife of the king’s father’s brother—not his 
mother, tn this case her widowhood was activated—did bandapand 
to the couple. When not walking, the devadasis sang the Rama 
wedding song; while walking, they did hula-huli. 

Then the bride and groom went to the worship room, called the 
1 sana house (ZSana ghara; isana is the north-east direction where the 
house deities are placed) for a ‘viewing’ (darsan} and to offer a 
handful of flowers. After this they went to see the king’s mother who 
gave them a por full of curds into which she had dropped a ring; both 
the bride and the groom searched for it. The bride got it and slipped it 
on the groom’s finger. 

The married women performed bandapand twice a day—once in 
the morning before the first meal and once in the evening—for the 
next seven days. The devadasis did not perform &bandapand but they 
were present, singing the auspicious song. They thus came to the 
palace twice a day for the next seven days. 

The next important series of rituals took place on the fourth day of 
the ceremony; chat is rwo days after the bride and groom had rerumed 
to the palace. On the moming of the fourth day the bride and groom 
separately took a bath using turmeric and performed the usual purifi- 
catory rituals. The bride and groom then jointly performed an offering 
to the king’s ancestors (sraddhba). On that day the bride for che first 
time entered the kitchen and cooked. She prepared the food for the 
offering to the ancestors. This consisted of grinding raw rice into a 
powder, adding water to it, and forming globules called pinda-s. She 
also cooked over the fire a sweet rice preparation (khiri).* 

Thus the first cooking of the bride in her capacity of wife is the 
food for her newly acquired ancestors. Her first action as a wife is to 
feed the lineage. The groom with his bride by his side offered the 
food to his ancestors. He offered it to three generations of forefathers 
and their wives, and then to the three pur#sa (man, generation) of his 
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mother’s father (aj4), that is to three generations of his mother’s natal 
knula (which is a line of her fathers and their wives) and lastly to three 
generations of his maternal grandmother's (4:} natal kxla. Thus 
offerings were given to the groom’s own fine and to the natal fine of 
his mother and his mother’s mother. 

At the conclusion of this ancestor worship the groom changed his 
bride’s name. The new queen was given the name of the wife of the 
fourth generation of forefathers of the king. The king, when he was 
enthroned, was also given a new name, that of his fourth generation 
ancestor. It is as if, after three generations, the three generations 
which are worshipped, the cycle began anew. 

After the ancestor worship the bride and groom were given a massage 
with rurmeric and oil by the married women followed by a banddapand. 

In the evening, the bride and groom all dressed up and wearing 
crowns made of wooden sticks (fat: mnuknt4) sat on a raised platform. 
The king’s mother, along with the married women, came there and 
performed a bandapanda to the couple while the devadasis sang. The 
couple then played a game of shells (cowrie), and the king’s mother 
fed her son curds and rice. She placed in their folded hands raw nice 
(cau{la anjx1i); the couple went to the worship room and deposited 
the rice there. 

The couple proceeded to the bedchamber which had been decorated; 
it is then called the ‘honey-bed room’ (madhnsajya gruha}. In this 
room an oblation to the fire took place for the purpose of getting a 
son. The rdjaguruss poured ghee into the fire and their wives handed 
whatever had to be handed to the queen who sat behind a curtain. 
The devadasis stood ar the door jamb next to the two full pots which 
had been placed on either side of the door. 

The groom, his right arm held by the bride, poured oblation of 
parched rice into the fire. A one-year-old brahmin boy was brought 
in and made to sit in the bride’s lap. She fed him sweets; this is called 
the worship of the child Krishna (Santana gopal), performed so that 
the couple may have a child like Krishna. | 

After this the couple was ‘bathed’ in rice (nagara sndéna) and then 
sprinkled with water from a jar (abhiseka). The last oblation, calied 
the ‘fult or complete oblation’ (purnahnuti), was done marking the end 
of this fire sacrifice. The couple gave the r4jagursus their honorarium. 
Before retiring for the wedding night? in the ‘honey-bed room’ the 
couple went for a ‘viewing’ of the palace deities. This completed the 
wedding rituals. However for three more days the devadasis and the 
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wives of the rajagsrxus came rwice a day to the palace to do bandapana 
and sing the auspicious song. On the eighth day the bride and groom 
were kept apart since they are not supposed to see each other on that 
day. On the ninth day the king and queen returned to Delhi. 

The ntual just described differs in only a few details from the 
marriage ceremony of both brahmins and non-brahmin commoners. 
In commoners’ weddings, the bride and the groom are treated as 
royalty. The groom is dressed like a king (raja besa); he arrives at the 
bnde’s house preferably mounted on a horse, a royal animal. The 
bride’s father during the ceremony worships the groom and addresses 
him as a form of Vignu. The treament: of the bride and the groom as 
king and queen has been commented upon by several authors. Hocart 
quotes Mrs Stevenson on the subject: 


. » . they {the bride and groom] are looked on as king and queen till the end of 
the festivities, and as such the groom wields a sword. No permission from the 
state is needed for the bridegroom to hold his sword, so agreed is everyone 
that for the time being he is a king (Stevenson 1920:68ff in Hocart 1927:100). 


Srinivas writes that in Coorg the groom has a dagger, a sword, and a 
white umbrella, one of the insignia of kingship, held over him 
(Srinivas 1952:85—6). Dumont and Pocock observe that at weddings 
the bride and groom are worshipped: ‘Sometimes the bridegroom is 
compared to the king, sometimes the bridal pair is identified with a 
divine couple’ (Dumont and Pocock 1959:33). Since the king is 
considered to be a deity, it is hard to inaintain a clear distinction 
between worshipping a king and worshipping a god. Inden and 
Nicholas have made a similar point: 


The major overall purpose of the samskaras is to transform the recipient into 
a person of kingly preeminence on earth and divine preeminence in the next 
world. This is in part effected by dressing the recipient tn new special clothing 
and ornaments so as to resemble deities and royaley (1977:41-2). 


The royal nature of weddings will be explored further on in thts 
chapter in the context of a discussion of the coronation ceremony. 

The last ceremony to be discussed is that of ancestor worship 
(sraddha). My informants were divided as to whether this constitutes 
an auspicious or an inauspicious ceremony. Some said it was auspicious 
and others said it was inauspicious. One person—the maternal uncle 
of P. C. Mishra—had an interesting reply to the question whether 
sraddhba is an auspicious or inauspicious ceremony. He said, ‘it 1s an 
inauspicious ceremony performed in order to gain auspiciousness.’ 
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However, during this ceremony, the sacred thread of a brahmin 
worshipper is reversed and worn on the right shoulder hanging over 
the left waist. This is called apasabya and it is also done at the funeral 
ceremony. Some informants told me that this was done at all inauspi- 
cious ceremonies. In particular the panda in charge of pilgrims at 
{Indradyumna tank, who performs ancestor worship for the pilgrims, 
when 1 asked him whether sréaddAha was an inauspicious ceremony or 
not, told me that ‘sraddha is an apasabya ceremony’. When I asked 
Radha the same question she just told me that it was an auspicious 
ceremony. Then I asked her whether she went to brahmin temple 
servants’ houses to sing the auspicious song on the occasion of this 
ceremony. To this she replied that: ‘Sraddha does not fall within the 
auspicious works. Previously I didn’t understand, but now thinking 
about it 1 realize thar it is inauspicious (amangala}.’ But then the 
devadasis do not go to ail the auspicious ceremonies in the houses of 
the brahmin temple servants. 

The de: gave me a categorical answer. She said that sraddha is an 
auspicious work and that their presence was required during the 
performance of ancestor worship in the palace. The sraddha ceremony 
to which they were invited is the one called manta sraddha which 
takes place during the formight of the ancestors in the dark half of the 
month of aswina (Sept.~Oct.). Their presence was not required 
during the offering which is made on the death anniversary of an 
ancestor. At the yearly sréaddha they stand at the door, behind a 
curtam, and sing the auspicious song. 

The yearly ancestor worship has features which are otherwise 
found onty at the funeral ceremony such as the reversal of the sacred 
thread. Reversals seem to be a feature of the funeral ceremony; the 
mourners circumambulate the pyre in anti-clockwise manner which 
is the opposite of normal circumambulation where the right shoulder 
is kept towards the deity or object circumambulated. At funerals it is 
the left shoulder which is kept turned towards the pyre {on this point 
see also Srinivas 1952:73 and Kaushik 1976). 

During the yearly sraddha, the offering of the balls of food for the 
ancestors—the pindas—is done in the right hand but by piacing the 
food down rotating the hand upwards and towards the right. The 
panda at Indradyumna tank roid me that this is the opposite (nit&) of 
the way one serves food to living beings and the way one must serve 
food to the ancestors. Doing it the normal way would result in the 
ancestors not receiving the offering. 
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Veena Das in her path-breaking work on an ancient text on the 
domestic rituals (the grhya sitras of Gobhila) shows that in rites to 
ancestors the left predominates (19772:13). 

It is clear that there are features in ancestor worship which are 
similar to or che same as those found in the inauspicious funeral 
ceremony. On the other hand—as we have just seen—the first ancestor 
worship performed by a man and his wife is on the occasion of their 
wedding, the auspicious ceremony par excetlence, and furthermore 
as a part and a prelude to fertility rites. Radha said of the worship of 
the ancestors on the fourth day that: ‘By that the blessings of the 
groom’s ancestors are sought for the conception of a son.”!° 

The ancestors are clearly linked with death. But they are also 
linked with the continuicy of the line and thus with procreation. It is 
possible that this double and opposed linkage is what makes some 
persons consider ancestor worship auspicious and some others 
inauspicious. 

The inauspicious ceremony to which no dei or devadasi will ever 
go is the funeral ceremony. Everyone I have talked to said that the 
funeral is an inauspicious rite. Other inauspicious rites are those 
performed on the occasion of an illness. In the chapter on the car 
festival [ will explore further the relationship berween illness and 
inauspiciousness. 

In the classification of life-cycle ceremonies into auspicious and 
inauspicious we can notice rwo things: (1) auspicious ceremonies are 
those which cluster around che life producing events and inauspicious 
ceremonies are those connected with death or misfortune. (2) Some 
of the auspicious ceremonies such as birth and puberty involve 
observances of pollution rules; the inauspicious funeral ceremony 
also renders the participants impure. On the other hand ancestor 
worship ts sometimes classified as inauspicious but it never creates 
pollution, Thus one cannot equate auspiciousness and inauspicious- 
ness with purity and impurity. 

Such a classification of life-cycle ceremonies corresponds closely 
to che findings of Veena Das in her analysis of the rext of Gobhila on 
domestic rituals. She associates the left side with death ceremonies, 
ancestor worship, rites to ghosts and demons, and rites to snakes; 
and the right side with the passage of time, rites of initiation, nites of 
pregnancy and nites of marriage. She points out that this categorization 
does not correspond to the pure-impure opposition (1977b:99, 119). 
However, Das does not make her analysis in terms of the auspicious/ 
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inauspicious categories but in terms of spatial categories such as the 
left and the right and the categorization of the cardinal points. 
Nevertheless, both my interpretation and hers seem ro converge in 
that the two classes of life-cycle rituals correspond to a life and death 
opposition. 1 suspect, though, that the right-ieft division is only 
expressive of a more fundamental principle, that of reversal. For 
example in the way the pinda-s are offered to the ancestors at Indra- 
dyumna tank (and according to the panda everywhere else as welt), 
the gesture the hand makes is from the left ro the right, turmed 
upwards. Das writes that in her right category ‘the movement of 
objects or persons is always from left to right’ (1977b:96—7). She 
categorizes the ancestor worship ceremony in the left category. The 
gesrure I just described was explained by the priest to be the ‘opposite’ 
(1+1ta) of whar is normally done when serving food; the hand is then 
tumed from right to left, the palm downwards. The spatial symbolism 
for ancestors and death is the reverse of that for the living and for the 
gods, as the example of the way food for the ancestors is given 
indicates, since it is done not according to Das’ spatial categorization— 
according to which the gesture should be made from right to left and 
nor the other way around——but according to the principle of reversal. 


The Royal Festivals 


The deis and the devadasis’ presence is also required on the occasion 
of three royal! fesuvals. These are the coronation (gédinasina abhiseka) 
and its yearly renewal (the pusyabhiseka) in the month of pansa 
{Dec.~Jan.}); the ceremony marking che beginning of the Gajapati’s 
new regnal year, called sunia, on the twelfth day of the bright 
fortnight of the month of Bhadraba (Aug.—Sept.}; and finally Durga 
p#j& which is celebrated in the palace for sixteen days. The day after 
the end of Durga Puja is called dasahara and is also a royal festival. 


The Coronation 


When the old king dies, the news is broken to his eldest son in a set 
formula by a palace servant who says: ‘a stranger (bide) lies dead in 
the palace.’ The eldest son orders the corpse to be removed by the 
back door. None of the dead man’s blood relatives are affected by 
death pollution. The funeral rites are conducted by a brahmin who is 
appointed by the eldest son and who is called ‘the son brahmin’ (pxa 
brahmana). This brahmin was usually selected from 2 lower class of 
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brahmin, not a temple servant brahmin. He was considered very low 
since he would perform the funeral of a non-brahmin, for which he 
was given land, gold, and money. Recentiy, the rajagurus told me, 
because of the wealth to be acquired by performing this ritual, high 
brahmins compete to get the job. Generally this brahmin came from 
outside of Puri. 

None of the dead king’s relatives go to the cremation ground. The 
appointed brahmin goes and also, as mentioned in the previous 
chapter, one of the temple-palace scribes (karana}. In the words of 
the dez: ‘The inauspicious works of the king are done by the son 
brahmin.’ 

The widow of the king marks his death by taking off her glass 
bangles, helped by the wife of the barber, but she continues to wear 
gold bangles and some other jewelry. My informants did not remember 
exactly what the widow queen does since the only widowed queen 
they know is the widow of the present king’s father who is not a very 
traditional woman. However all agreed that the widow, like all other 
blood relatives, did not observe death pollution and did not shave her 
hair. Some informants said that she does not use the signs of a married 
woman Such as sindxr etc . . . while others said that the widowed 
queen does not wear any of the signs of widowhood. We have already 
seen that in the case of the king’s wedding sometimes his widowed 
mother was able to act as if she were not widowed but at other times 
she was not. 

However, before the dead king is taken to the cremation ground, 
his eidest son is bathed and a coronation ceremony performed which 
is called ‘the temporary coronatton’ (asthayiabhiseka) at which afl the 
relatives present in the palace join, as well as the palace servants and 
the devadasis who sing auspicious songs. The ceremony is performed 
by the rajagurw. It is only after this ceremony is performed that the 
news of the old king’s death is broadcast and his body taken co the 
cremation ground. 

The coronation ceremony is repeated on the thirteenth day after 
the death of the old king when the period of inauspiciousness (asubha} 
is over which means that al! the funeral ceremonies are finished on the 
twelfth day and the inauspicious funeral works are over. Although 
no one in the palace observes death potlution, that period of time is 
inauspicious. By that time invitations have been sent out to the 
feudatory kings who come to Puri for the second coronation. 

Before the second coronation, on the thirteenth day, the king goes 
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to the temple. There a sani from Jagannatha is tied on the king’s head 
by the rédjagurx. This gesture signifies that the new king has become 
the ‘servant’ of Lord Jagannatha. 

Upon his retum to the palace the ceremony of ‘enthronement’ 
(gadinasina abhbiseka) 1s performed.'® Nowadays it can be performed 
whether or not the new king is married, but previously it could only 
be performed for a married king. 

S. N. Rajaguru mentioned to me in this respect an inscription from 
Kenduli of Nrusingha Dev in which it is said that upon the death of 
Codaganga’s father his son was only four years old. His mother 
sought the help of her hrother the Cola king of Kanci in the south, 
since at thar time her husband’s Kalinga kingdom (that was before the 
conquest of Central Orissa by Codaganga in AD 1112) was surrounded 
by enemies. So her brother immediately arranged for the wedding of 
his sister’s son with his own daughter who was even younger than 
Codaganga. By performing this wedding Codaganga was able to 
be crowned king.!” 

Hocart also has gathered evidence, in his book on kingship, that ‘in 
ancient India a king could not be consecrated without a queen . , . 
without a consort he is not complete? (1927:101—2). The rajagurus of 
Puri also told me that for a ‘full’ or ‘complete’ coronation (sampurna 
abhiseka) the king has to be married. 1 will come back later to this 
point. 

In his study of medieval royal rituals, Ronald Inden makes the 
same point: 


The abhiseka was meant to follow marnage in the sequence of samskaras, 
that is, a man was to become a king after becoming a householder, and his 
wife was co participate with him in the ceremony, becoming his principal or 
Senior queen (agra-mahisi) (1977:38). 


The second coronation is a shorter ceremony than the ‘full’ coro- 
nation which can only be celebrated after the king’s wedding. That 
full coronation is then celebrated every year in the month of pausa 
(Dec.—Jan.}. In Puri this ceremony had not yet been performed for 
the new king who had just got married. He did not retum to Puri on 
the date of the pusyabhiseka which fell in early January. 

The following is a description of the abhiseka ceremony based on 
reports from the rajagurus. 

The ceremony begins with the preparation of a vessel (kalasa) 
called ‘the increaser’ (barddhani). in this vessel water is poured from 
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the five tirthas of Puri—Markandeya tank, Swetaganga tank, Indra- 
dyumna tank, the Rohini Kunda in front of the Bimal temple in the 
inner compound of the main temple and the sea. Then to this is added 
seven rypes of mud (sapta mruttika): earth from the top of a mountain 
(parbata agramat:); earth dug up by a boar’s tusk (bardaha danta 
khodita mati); earth dug up by the tusk of an elephant (gaja danta 
khodita matt); earth from both banks of a river (nadi duikulara 
mati); earth from the house of a courtesan (besya ghara mati); earth 
dug up by the tusk of a rhinoceros (ganda danta khodita mati); earth 
from a cow-pen {gomastha mat). 

To this are added ‘all the medicinal herbs’ (sarba ausad:) and the 
five jewels (paricaratna): diamond (hird); sapphire (nila); ruby 
{manikya); another rype of sapphire (baidurjya); an unidentified 
jewel called ‘the gate of the womb’ (garbhaduara). 

This completes the contents of the vessel. On the outside the vessel 
will be smeared with curd and white rice and is then placed on a heap 
of rice. On the mouth of the jar are placed leaves from five different 
types of trees: mango leaves (4mba); leaves of the peepul tree (aswat- 
tha); leaves of the fig tree («wdumbhara); of the banyan trec {bara}; 
and leaves from the gmelina arborea (gambhari). On top of these five 
kinds of leaves is placed a coconut. 

The rajaguru invites by mantra-s the waters of the seven seas in it 
and invites all the gods to reside in it and performs a worship (p#j4) of 
this vessel. 

While the king is sitting on the throne with a silk cloth held over 
him by four persons, the rajagurs4 sprinkles water from this vessel on 
the king’s head reciting set formulas in Sanskrit (mantras). By these 
récitations the rajagurn transforms the king into a god. In the words 
of one of the rdjagurns: ‘To make him a god we have to do this; even if 
he is a man we imagine (kalpana) him to have the form of a god, 
giving this mantra. That is the abhiseka.’ 

The rajaguru will also offer mud from the Ganges to the vessel and 
then touch that mud to the king’s head and according to him this 
signifies that the earth (bhz4m2) is given to the king. 

The wives of the rajagurus and other married women do a bandépand 
to the king while the devadasis sing the auspicious song. At the 
highlight of the rituals the trumpet (kahal:4) is sounded. At the close 
of this ceremony the king views the deities in the palace and then 
bows his head in front of his mother. 

The vessel prepared and worshipped whose waters will be used to 
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sprinkle the king, is the prototypical ‘full vessel’ (purna kumbhba), a 
symbol of auspiciousness; it is painted on the door frames of Puri 
houses on the occasion of weddings (see photographs and description 
in Chapter 2). The content of this royal vessel is water and earth. The 
earth dug up by the tusks of a boar, elephant, and rhinoceros represent 
the sexual union of the king with the earth. The boar incarnation of 
Visnu tells of this God rescuing the sinking earth and lifting her on his 
tusk and taking her to his abode to marry her. One of the wives of 
Jagannatha is Bhiudevi, the earth goddess. Plowing the earth is a 
metaphor for sexual union; plowing and sowing are equated with 
sexual intercourse since during the festival of the earth’s menses (raja 
sankranti), the farmers do not plow and they do not sow. They also 
refrain from sexual intercourse with their wives. The elephant is a 
royal symbol, especially appropriate for the king of Puri who is the 
Lord of the Elephants (Gajapati}. According to the art historian Moti 
Chandra, the rhinoceros was also associated with royal rituals. He 
gives a reference to that effect from the Mahabharaza: 


The rhinoceros hom also served as comucopia which was used for lustrating 
a king at some special ceremony. It is said in the Mahabharata (VIII.6.37) that 
Duryodhana while appointing Karna to the title of the Commander-in-Chiet 
Justrated him with the sacred water filled in the hollowed tusk of an elephant, 
and the horn of a rhinoceros and a bull (1973:34), 


The earth from the cow-pen brings to mind the images of the king 
milking the earth-cow, In the words of Dumont: ‘He gets hold of the 
earth, the cow of plenty, and distributes its produce in a manner at 
once generous and hierarchical . . . Prthu . . . as... the milk of the 
cow-earth, ensures the perpetuatron of all beings’ (Dumont 1970a: 
72-3). 

About earth from the mountain top Veena Das is of the opinion 
that it refers to staticity (1978:11) and Inden writes the following: 


in my view, it is this rite of daubing that effects a kind of extraordinary 
marriage of the king and the earth, his bride. A perusal of the table makes it 
clear that this union of the king and the earth was meant to strengthen the 
king’s body. All of the clays come from locations on the earth’s surface where 
bodily sizes or functions are greatly concentrated. By bringing the clays from 
their widely dispersed but ‘natural’ sites and centralizing them in the person 
of the king, the parts of his body are greatly strengthened (1977:45). 


Both Inden and Das’ studies are based on Puranic material from 
berween the 8th and rhe thirteenth century AD on the king’s coronation. 
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The parts about the various types of earth used in the ceremony is, 
however, not included in the vessel but constitutes a separate ‘clay 
bath’ of the king. From a total of fifteen kinds of earth mentioned in 
these texts, five are the same as those used in Puri. 

{ would suggest that the strengthening of the body of the king with 
earth from the top of a mountain derives from an association berween 
mountains and food. Parvati meaning ‘daughter of the mounuain’ is 
also called Annapurna meaning ‘full of food’ (O’ Flaherty 1973:235). 
In Braj, the mountain Govardhana, meaning ‘increaser of cattle’, is 
worshipped with a ‘mountain of food’ {annak#ta} {Vaudeville 1980). 

The mud from rivers and from the courtesan’s house can also be 
taken to refer to an abundance of crops as the discussion of the 
sexuality of the devadasis in Chapter 3 indicates. 

The medicinal herbs represent bodily well-being and health; they 
are another expression of auspiciousness. The physician of the gods 
with his herbs is churned up during the churning of the ocean, as are 
jewels, a tangible form of wealth and prosperity. The myth of the 
churning of the ocean is—as I will argue later on—principally con- 
cerned with auspiciousness. 

The vessel itself is called ‘the increaser’. The king, in union with the 
earth, becomes upon bis coronation, the increaser of the realm. 
Coomaraswamy specifically links the king, the fertility of the realm, 
and the full-vessel; 


The full vessels regularly carried by river goddesses {nadidevatds . . .), who 
can fairly be called Apsarases in che original sense of the word (water- 
nymphs, of the indian derivation aps4ras4) may also be noted (. . .), and 
likewise the universal Indian custom of offering a full vessel to an honored 
deicy or guest (. . .) 

Act this point further attention must be called to one of the most characteristic 
features of the Grail legend and of Indian culture, though the idea is wide- 
spread elsewhere, viz., the direct connection between the virmue {moral and 
Physicat) of the king, and the fertility (dependent on rainfall) of the country 
over which he rules. This motif is . . . constantly met in Indian literature at all 
periods . . . . We have already seen in Varuna the ideal protorype of the 
righteous, justice-dispensing, king, who makes the rains fal! and the rivers 
flow, and so bestows fruitfulness upon the whole world (1971:40-1). 


Later on in the book (pp. 614) Coomaraswamy devotes a paragraph 
to the full vessel which he calls ‘the commonest of all auspicious 
symbols’ and a symbol of life, health, and wealth. 

Upon his coronation the king of Puri becomes the sacrificer 
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(jajamana) for the temple and previously, when the kings still had a 
territory, for the whole realm. Although normally to become a 
sacrificer one has to be a householder (kartt4), in other words one has 
to be married, in the case of the Puri king this requisite is waived. 
When I asked one of the réjagurs# how it was that the king could be 
the jajamdna without being a householder he answered as follows: 


Jagannatha’s works cannot be stopped. We are there as the king’s repre- 
sentauves. The work is done by us. He gives us a bere] and we fulfill the 
works. He gives us that power (kyamat4}. But in common situations one can 
become a sacrificer only after one has a wife. 


Thus the ‘full’ affusion of the king can only take place after he is 
married and that 1s called a ‘complete, whole, full’ (sampsrna) cere- 
mony whereas the enthronement of an unmarried king is called 
‘incomplete’ (asampurma). The reason given by the rajagsrwus is that 
without a wife a man is not ‘full-limbed’ or ‘full-bodied’ (piurnanga) 
since a man is the half-body (arddhbanga) and the wife is also the 
half-body (arddhangint) and it is only when they are joined that a 
complete body is created. If these two half bodies are not joined then 
‘they will have no right to do any dharmic works’ (té nahele téankara 
kaunast dharma kar}ya upare adhikara rahiba nahi; said by one of 
the rajagurnus). The rédjagnurus also pointed out to me that this is true 
in their own case. They cannot perform any ceremonies if they are 
not married or are widowed. Trinayana put it to me thus: ‘What right 
does a bachelor have?’ (Bachelor-ra kenthi kaana adhikara rabila?; 
he used the English word ‘bachelor’ with an Oriya case ending). 

Thus after the king’s wedding the pusyabhiseka can be celebrated 
and is supposed to be celebrated every year on the same date. Pusya is 
the name of a constellation, but another form of this word, namely 
pusta, means ‘nourished’, ‘fed’. The same rite appears to have been 
performed since ancient times and Gonda, on the basis of textual 
descriptions, writes the following about this ceremony: 


. . - intended zo keep the king in good condition and to prevent him from 
being hurt by evil; it is explicitly called the most efficacious rite for appeasing 
evil influences (santi-) and for allaying evil portents (utpdtantakara); it 1§ a 
mangaia—a solemn auspicious ceremony producing or stimulating welfare 
and happiness . . . besides it ts as a matter of course, conducive to longevity, 
increase of progeny, and happiness . . . . A repeated performance of this 
ceremony at the time of the moon’s conjunction with the lunar mansion 
Pusya makes happiness, renown and wealth increase. From this consteltation 
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it has its name Pusyasnana . . . . However, this name is an omen, pusya— 
meaning also ‘nourishment,’ or ‘the best or uppermost of anything’ (Gonda 
1957:46, 49). 


That ceremony is essentially the same as the one described above. 
But besides the vessel containing the water and earth there is also 
another vessel containing clarified butter (ghbruta) with which the 
king and the queen are anointed. The mantra-s that are recited are the 
same but everything is doubled because everything is done to the 
queen also. A curtain is stretched in front of the throne and the 
rdjagurus, after having purified the articles and reciting the mantras, 
pass them to their wives who do whatever has to be done for the 
queen. 

In the absence of a queen, however, the rajagurus perform an 
abhiseka to the throne (gad:i). They place a sword on the king’s seat 
and a betel on the queen’s seat; by each side of the throne they place 
an image of Rama and Sita. 

The association between the abbiseka and Rama and Sita is expressed 
during the abhiseka of Jagannatha which takes place on the full moon 
day of the month of pansa (Dec.—Jan.). Usually the prsya constellation 
is visible very close to that date, within two or three days after it, and 
sometimes it coincides with the full moon day. The abhiseka of 
Jagannatha in the temple is also performed by sasan brahmins and not 
by the temple servant brahmins. On that day Jagannatha is dressed as 
Rama and his wife as Sita. The affusion is performed on a mirror 
placed in a basin which catches the deities’ reflection. 

When I asked one of the devadasis whether the abhiseka could be 
performed for an unwed king she answered as follows: ‘Before 
marriage the abhiseka cannot be done. How can it be done to a single 
king? Remember how Rama’s abhiseka was done with Sita at his 
side?’ Then I asked her whether the enthronement (gadinasina) of the 
king was not an abhiseka and she replied: ‘Yes, that’s an abhiseka, 
but what kind of an abhiseka?” 

After the anointing ceremony at the pusyabhiseka the king comes 
to the audience hall where a representative from each of the sasan 
villages has come along with the servant of the village temple. Earlier 
(the date was not given to me by the rajagurus) there were repre- 
sentatives from all forty-one Sasan each accompanied by a temple 
servant, namely a total of eighry-two persons. But today only the 
representatives of the sasan villages of the Khurda kingdom come. 
They bring what is calted ‘the gold sacred thread? (sund paita). 1t used 
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to be made of three strands of gold but nowadays it can be made of 
silver or brass but it is still called ‘the golden thread’. These threads 
are handed to an officer of the king who in.turn hands chem to the 
rdjaguru who then touches the king’s forehead with them while 
reciting the sacred thread mantra. After this, the temple servants are 
separated from the sasan brahmins who are sitting in front of the 
throne. The rajagurns brings the king down from his throne and the 
king circumambulazes the assembled brahmins and then does a full 
body prostration (sastanga prandma) in front of them and the brahmins 
bless the king (asirbada, kalyana) by wishing him long life and 
prosperity. 

It seems to me that one can see from the previous discussion of the 
king’s coronation why weddings have so many royal traits. The 
king’s coronation is also a symbolic union with the earth and a 
transformation of the king into a potent increaser of the fertility of 
the realm and its general well-being and prosperity. Gonda in the 
same article on kingship quotes from the V3jasaneya Samhita the 
following: 


The impulse (furtherance) of that special power substance which manifests 
itself in vegetative life and increase of possessions (véjasya prasavh} prevailed 
over all these wortds, in all directions, from days of yore the king goes about 
knowing, increasing the people, and the well-being (pust+—‘a well-nourished 
condition amongst us’) (Vaj. Samh. 9, 25; Sat. Br. 5, 2, 2, 7) (1956:41). 


Marriage, like the coronation, has as its purpose the increase 
through progeny, the well-being and the prosperity of the household 
and the lineage. In the case of the king, the household is the whole 
realm. The identification berween the king and fertility is so close 
that, along with Gonda, I interpret the reference of the poet Kalidasa 
(in his play Raghuvarmsa 4, 20) to ‘women who whilst keeping watch 
over the rice fields sang the praises of the king’ as a fertility rite 
{Gonda 1956:42).!5 

The paintings of ‘full vessels’ and fishes around the door frames of 
the houses of Puri on the occasion of a wedding are both fertility and 
royal symbols. The fish is one of the marks on the feet of a ‘wheel 
wielding king’ (cakravartin). 

In one of the paintings around the entrance to a house in Puri, the 
association berween the full por and the coronation ceremony is 
made explicitly. In ic, there are rwo full pots topped by leaves and a 
coconut, flanked by two fishes and a creeper design that goes all 
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around the door. Above the full pots are rwo women; on the upper 
right hand side of the door is a painting of the abhiseka of Rama (see 
PL 7). 


The New Regnal Year Ceremony 


Marking the king’s new regnal year is a privilege of the Gajapati only. 
None of the feudatory kings counted their reign from their coronation. 
Time was kept according to the central king’s reign. This privilege, 
along with that of having the right to write royal letters to the 
feudatory chiefs, is sull the Gajapati’s alone. The regnal year is called 
anka. The first anka 1s the year that the king has been enthroned. The 
ceremony is performed not on the anniversary of the coronation but 
on a fixed date, namely the twelfth day of the bright fornight of the 
month of Bhadraba (Aug.-Sept.). It is called ‘the golden’ (sun). 

On that day the feudatory kings used to come to Puri ro attend this 
ceremony and they brought with them presents of money or clothes 
for the king. According to the rajagurus, the feudatory kings stopped 
coming for the ceremony after independence. It is remarkable that 
they came until then since the king of Puri had fong since lost 
sovereignty over these states. 

The ceremony consists of imprinting the new regnal year by means 
of gold seals on small tablets of wood. The presence of the astrologer, 
the deis and the devadasis is required. The latter two groups sing 
auspicious songs. 

The gold seals are prepared by goldsmiths and they have on them 
engraved the regnal year number as well as the lunar day (zith#). There 
are twenty-seven such seals made. In the palace there are another set 
of twenty-seven seals of the same size on which pairs of deities are 
engraved such as the boar incarnation of Visnu and the earth goddess 
{Baraha and Bhidevi), Laksmi and Nrusingha, Radha and Krisna, 
Durga and Madhaba and so forth. Twenty-seven smal! thin tablets of 
wood are prepared on which the design of a fish is drawn. The seals 
with the deities are impressed on these tablets on the fish’s head and 
the numbered seals are impressed on the reverse side of the tablet. 
This action is called ‘cutting the regnal year? (anka koidre). After 
these tablets have been thus impressed they are placed on a silver tray. 
The rdjaguru picks up each tablet in turn and while reciting the 
mantra of the deities represented on them, touches the tablets to the 
king’s head. 

The fish, encountered elsewhere, is found here as a royal symbol. 
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The fact that the deities on the seals are all couples is significant in the 
light of what has been said above. The blessing of the divine pairs are 
brought down on the king and the fertility of the realm during this 
new year is expressed by engraving it on the image of a fish. 


Durga Pija and Dasahara 

Although these are two separate festivals I have placed them together 
because they are clearly connected. Dasahara takes place the day after 
the last day of Durga pxjd and some of the offerings of this latter 
worship are also offered to the deities worshipped at Dasahara. The 
two festivals are also connected mythically,. 

This festival! starts on the eighth day of the dark formnight of aswina 
(Sept.—Oct.} and lasts for sixteen days. It is also sometimes calted the 
sixteen days worship (solaps}&). It is observed in the main temple as 
well where goddess Bimala is worshipped. The image of goddess 
Kanaka Durga (Goid Durga) in the palace is moved to a specially 
prepared pavilion in the palace compound. The worship is inaugurated 
by a sprinkling {abhiseka) of the goddess with water from a 1,000 
pots. Then for sixteen days, the normal ritual day as it is carried out in 
the main temple is also performed for Kanaka Durga. She is offered 
food five times a day, two light meals and three main meals in the 
morning, midday, and evening and at night the ritual of the ‘great 
decoration’ (bada simhara) is performed. As in che case of goddess 
Bimal!i in the temple, the food for this offering is cooked by the 
brahmin servants of the palace but it is offered by the rajagurnus and 
male members of their family. 

Every afternoon, between the midday mea! and the evening meal, 
the image of the goddess is placed on a conveyance called bimana, 
carried by eight men of the cowherd caste and taken outside on the 
main road for a procession which is called a ‘promenade’ (brahmant). 
The procession, according to several devadasis, is accompanied by a 
representative from each of the three female servants, a dei, a devadasi 
of the inner division and one from the outer division. All three 
women dance when rhe procession stops in front of one of the 
monasteries not far from the palace, on the main road. But according 
to one of the rajagxr#s the women do not dance during the procession 
but during the daily evening food offering in front of the goddess 
inside the palace. 

When the procession returns, the image of the goddess is placed on 
a special elevated place near the worship pavilion and there is given, 
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everyday, certain offerings such as on one day a tooth brush, on 
another a mirror, on yet another a comb, then sindura, etc. . . . 

On the fifteenth and the sixteenth day of this festival, which 
corresponds respectively to the eighth and the ninth day of the bright 
fortnight of 4swina (these two days are called the ‘great eighth’ and 
the ‘great ninth’), in the night animals are sacrificed to the goddess. 
This animal sacrifice in the palace was stopped ten years ago by the 
present king’s widowed morher. In the temple of Bimal3, in the main 
temple compound, animal sacrifice is still done on the three last days 
of the festival. 

The actual killing of the animals is not done by a brahmin but by a 
Sudra. The offering is done by the rajagurss. On the eighth day five 
rams are killed, one of which is called ‘the sacrifice for the guardians 
of the directions’ (digbali). On the ninth day three rams are sacrificed, 
one being for the guardians of the directions. To those guardians are 
offered rice balls soaked in the blood of the sacrificial animal. This 
concludes the worship. However, the goddess is not yet removed to 
her regular abode in the palace. She stays in the pavilion specially 
erected for this festival during the next day, called dasaharda. 

Trinayana told me that previously elephants were sacrificed and 
that this is commemorated by rhe fact that on the ‘great eighth’ and 
the ‘great ninth’ days, cakes called ‘elephant’s head’ (gajamunda) are 
sent from the temple to the palace. 


Dasahara 


The meaning of this word according to my informants is ‘ten’ (dasa), 
‘ruined’ (bara) and refers to the fact that on this day, according to one 
version, Rama killed the ten-headed Ravana and according to another 
version, Rama after worshipping Durga, started for his victorious 
war against Ravana on this day. 

The day is also called ‘the victorious tenth’ (bijaya dasami) because 
on that day Rama worshipped Durga and became victorious. On that 
day kings used to start on their wars (judha jatr4) because it is 
believed that if they start on that day they will be victorious like 
Rama. The day was also called by Trinayana ‘the festival of the 
victory of Durga’ (durgankara bijaya uscaba), referring to the fact 
that it was thanks to Durga that Rama killed Ravana. 

The central event of that day is the worship of the weapons by the 
king and his symbolic conquering of the ten direcuons. Near the 
place where the worship of Kanaka Durga took place the previous 
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sixteen days, a platform of sand is erected on which are placed in a 
circle ten plantain leaves, representing the ten directions."’® 

Ar the throne of the king a worship of the deity Baruna is performed 
by the réjagnurus and the preparation and worship of the ‘increaser 
vessel’ (barddhani kalasa} is done, which wiil later be used for 
sprinkling the king. Then the r4j4agur#$ do an ‘auspiciousness giving’ 
ritual (mangala aropana) to the king and queen which consists of 
touching them with the following auspicious objects: earth, lamp, 
fruit, shavings from a cow’s horn, mirror, curd, clarified butter, 
incense, perfurne, seeds and ornaments. While this is being done the 
dezs and the devadasis sing the auspicious song. 

Then the married women perform a bandapanda. The rajagurus 
proceed with the king and the queen’s affusion (abbiseka}. As in the 
coronation ceremony a silk cloth is held over the royal couple by four 
persons while the brahmins sprinkle the water frora the ‘increaser 
vessel’ on the head of the king and the queen. 

The king, accompanied by the rajagurus, then goes to the place 
where the ten directions have been set up. Weapons have been placed 
there. The king offers flowers to the weapons and the rajagurn 
touches each weapon to the king’s forehead. 

Everyone proceeds to the pavilion where goddess Kanaka Durga is 
still installed. A garland and a black, red, and yellow sari from the 
irnage of Jagannartha have arrived from the main temple. The rajagurn 
ties the sari around the head of the king who bows to him and he in 
turn blesses him. The king then gives a sari to each of the rdjagurss 
who tie it around their own heads. 

The réajagurus proceed co offer balls of rice to the ten directions. 
These are placed on ten plantain feaves. The king takes hold of a bow 
and arrow and shoots an arrow in each of the ten directions. 
After this the king offers flowers to the royal umbrella which on this 
day is held by a brahmin servant and not 2 s#dra. He also does an 
offering of flower to the goad of the elephant (ankusa).? 

The king then sirs in the audience hall and watches a dance per- 
formed by three women, one from each class of female servants. 

The last event of this day is a procession of the representative 
images of Jagannatha—namely Madan Mohan—Balabhadra— 
Ramakrusna—and an image of Durga and Madhaba. These images 
are placed on a chariot {ratha) and taken on the main road to the same 
place where the image of Kanaka Durga had been taken the previous 
sixteen days. That place is called the dasahara field. There the king 
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comes and does banddapand to the deities. He also offers flowers, 
waves the fly-whisk and the fan. A food offering is done by the 
brahmin temple servants. 

Such a festival is reminiscent of a very similar festival held in the 
medieval period and described by finden. That festival is called the 
‘conquest of the quarters’ (dig-vijaya). Inden writes that these rituals, 
preliminary to the event of conquest ‘were dialectically related to 
those of the annual rival bach . . . . Furthermore these powers were 
to be obtained not as a result of the compassionate grace of a high god 
but as a result of a bargain struck: the conqueror promised portions 
of sacrificed meat, just the sort of dish these bloodthirsty deities 
would relish, if they came to his aid’ (1978:29). 

Although this testival is connected to the blood sacrifices to Kanaka 
Durga, it is very clear that the high god, Jagannatha, is the one, who 
orders the conquest of the quarters by the king. Previous to the 
symbolic conquest of the quarters by the act of shooting an arrow 
into each of che ten balls of rice representing the ten directions, the 
king and the r4jagnurxs tie a sari from Jagannatha around their heads. 
Receiving a garland and a sari from the deicy is the expression of an 
order from the deity. The rajag47r#5, as mentioned earlier, were also 
the generals of the army. Iris by the order of Jagannacha that the king 
and his generals conquer the ren directions. This reminds us of the 
Kanci Kaveri legend where Purusottama Dev succeeded in conquering 
the southern kingdom of Karici because Jagannatha and Balabhadra 
themselves, mounted on a white and black horse respectively, went 
in battle with the king. 

Kanaka Durga is the palace deity, the personal deity of che king. 
She is a form of Durga and is closely associated with weapons and 
battle. In iconography Durg3 is represented holding weapons in her 
eight arms, often in the act of slaying the buffalo demon, ln the myth 
which recounts this incident, Durga receives from alt the male gods 
their weapons. She is the only one who can successfully battle the 
buffalo demon. In the ritual just described she is associated with the 
ownership of the weapons by the king as well as the symbolic 
conquest of the directions. The timing of the festival links it on the 
one hand mythologically with Rama’s successful war against Ravana, 
and on the other hand historically with the traditional season when 
kings used ro sally forth to conquer enemy territory. 

The link between the king and Jagannatha can be interpreted as the 
fact that this deity is the supreme sovereign of Orissa and that the 
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king as his earthly representative acts on his behalf. The sari of 
Jagannatha is tied around the head of the king in front of the image of 
the goddess for it is the goddess who makes kings victorious; this is 
made explicit in the reference to Rama’s worship of Durga prior to 
his battle with Ravana. The worship of the weapons culminates the 
sixteen day worship of the goddess. During the sixteen days of 
worship the goddess is offered objects such as a comb, a mirror and 
especially sindura, the red powder which married women put on 
their forehead and on the parting of their hair. It seems clear that the 
power of arms is a female power. 

The victorious king ts the one who increases the territory and the 
power of the kingdom. A victorious king conquers the enemies of the 
kingdom and thereby averts its downfall, its destruction, its mpoverish- 
ment. All these calamities are the opposite of the prosperous kingdom; 
they are manifestations of inauspiciousness. The mythical antagonists 
of both Durga and Rama are dernons, mahisasura the buffalo demon 
and Ravana respectively. The association between demons (&sura4 or 
daitya&) and inauspiciousness will be explored in the context of the car 
festival in which a group of temple servants called daita-s, meaning 
‘demons’, play a central role. These dazt4-s are the ones who according 
to che devadasis ‘do the inauspicious (amangala) work in the temple’. 

The source of inauspiciousness can be identified as residing either 
in the potentially destructive enemy or in the absence of increase in 
the form of progeny, rain, and wealth in general. When it resides in 
the former, its antidote is goddess Durga and when it resides in the 
latter its antidote is goddess Laksmi, the wife of Jagannatha. in 
subsequent chapters, the relanonship betwecn the devadasi and Laksmi 
will be fully explored. 

The common thread between all the palace rituals surveyed in this 
chapter is the separation of the king from inauspiciousness and his 
close association with the sources of auspiciousness. The most striking 
example of the separation of the king from inauspiciousness is his and 
his relatives’ complete exclusion from funeral ceremonies. The fact 
that the king and his relatives are not affected by impurity is not 
sufficient explanation for their complete separation from funeral 
ceremonies. It can be argued that the king could play some role in the 
death ritual of his deceased father and still not be affected by impurity. 
{t 1s not only chat he as wel! as his relatives take no role at all in the 
funeral ceremonies but also that the death of the king itself is in a 
sense denied. When it occurs it is announced as the death of a 
‘foreigner’ and not as the death of the king. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Royal Temple Ritual 


The devadasis perform twice daily in the temple; in the moming and 
in the evening. The moming ritual consists of a dance not accompanied 
by songs. This dance takes place simultaneously with the first major 
offering in the inner sanctum. This offering includes cooked food; as 
with all food offerings, it takes place behind closed doors. The public 
cannot gaze at the deities at that time. The dance of the devadasi takes 
place in the dance hall and by contrast, it is a public event. 

Out of the three main meals offered to the deities, the moming 
meat is the only one to be called a ‘royal offering’. The ingredients for 
the morning meal are sent by the palace to the temple. The dance of 
the devadasi is simitarly called a royal offering. The moming ritual of 
the devadasis, unlike the evening ritual, is a royal one and it takes 
place in the context of the only royal offering that takes place daily in 
the temple. 

The ritual in Jagannatha’s temple follows the general pattern of 
worship in Vaishnavite temples with some variations peculiar to it.’ 
In very broad terms, the worship consists of treating the deities as 
honoured persons of very high status. The deity is awakened, given 
fresh clothes, bathed, dressed in elaborate robes, given a light refresh- 
ment, a moming meal then a midday meal which is followed by an 
afternoon nap; offering of lamps, incense and perfume, an evening 
meal, foilowed by an elaborate decoration with flowers, a night 
refreshment and the day is concluded with a ‘putting to sleep’ cere- 
mony. An Oriya saying captures the essence of worship in a pithy 
phrase: ‘as is done for one’s body so is it done for the gods’ (jatha 
dehe, totha debe). 

The pija pandas make the offerings at the time of the meals; the 
simhart brahmin priests bathe, dress, and decorate the deities; the 
$su4ra brahmin priests cook. Many other classes of both brahmin and 
non-brahmin temple servants perform innumerable other tasks. 

From 1817, when kings permanently moved their residence to Puri 
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from Khurda (Patnaik 1977:33), kings visited the temple regularly, 
and their daily routine was synchronized with that of the temple. 

The moming ritual of the devadasis can be performed by both 
inner and outer divisions. It is not performed any longer; Radha and 
Lalita were the last ones who performed this ritval. According to 
them they stopped dancing fifteen to rwenty years ago. This coincides 
roughly with the take-over by the state government of the temple 
administration. 1 elicited descripuons of these rituals from all of the 
devadasis, from Trinayana whose sole ritual dury in the temple was 
to stand holding a golden cane while the devadasi danced, and from 
Sahasrakhyi. Brundabat taught me the dance which used to be 
performed at that time and Radha once performed it for me. 

When the morning offering (sakdaia dhsipa)’ has been started, the 
rdjagur is informed of it. He comes to the temple and is handed a 
gold handled cane (suna beta} by a temple servant pradhdns, whose 
duty is to call the relevant servants for the various rituals, He goes 
into the dance hall and stands in front of the pillar of the bird Garuda, 
the carrier of Visnu, situated on the eastern end of the dance hall. The 
devadasi is already there, dressed for the dance. She dances without 
singing, accompanied by the drummer. She faces north while she is 
dancing. Before beginning her dance (which is simply called dhiipa 
naca) she brings her palms together and bows (anja{i) bending first in 
the direction of the deities and then bending to the rdjagurw. Pilgrims 
and other visitors to the temple watch the dance since they cannot 
watch the offering which takes place behind closed doors. This rival 
of the devadasi is called a ‘procession’ (patuara), even though no 
actual procession wakes place. The dance ritual consists of one conti- 
nuous item of pure dance, i.e. without words or interpretative gestures 
and expressions. It is performed by only one devadasi. 

The moming meal offering is called réjadhsipa and the dance of the 
devadasi is called rdjopacdra. The meaning of the term rdjopacdra is 
threefold: (1) it can refer to the rituals the king performs, which 
include waving the fly-whisk and the fan; (2) it can refer to some 
ritual privileges such as waving the fly-whisk and the fan granted by 
the king to some prominent persons, such as heads of feudatory 
states, heads of monasteries, prominent widows, etc. ; {3) it can refer 
to all the royal insignia. These insignia accompany the king when he 
goes in procession; the dancing or singing is then performed by the 
deis, not the devadasis. The royal insignia excepting the devadasis 
also accompany Jagannatha when the latter goes onto the chariots at 
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the time of the car festival. It is possible that the dance of the devadasi 
is called a ‘procession’ because it is part of the royal insignia which are 
usually displayed during processions. 

After the food offering is completed the doors are opened and the 
public can witness from behind a wooden bar the offering of betel 
nuts (tambula) to the deiues and the offering of camphor lamps 
(karpura alatt). At the end of this last offering the dance stops. The 
devadasi leaves the temple and retums home. The golden cane of the 
rdjagurs is recrumed to the store room by the same class of brahmin 
ternple servant who had brought it out and the rajaguru, after receiving 
his share of the food offering, goes to a platform just outside the 
temple next to the southern entrance to the antechamber of the inner 
sanctum; this platform is the place where the king sits to discuss 
temple affairs after his morning visit to the remple.* 

The food offered to the deities is then taken to the temple of 
Goddess Bimal3 and offered to her by the same priests who offered it 
to the deities in the main temple. It is only after the food has been 
offered to this goddess that it becomes mahdaprasad. A poruon of the 
food offering is sent to the palace in the same brass containers in which 
the raw food was sent from the palace earlier in the day for the purpose 
of offering it at the moming meal. The king and the queen eat this food 
for their midday meal. The food offered in the inner sanctum is 
reserved for the king, the rajagurw, the brahmins of the mukt mandapa, 
and the priests involved in the ritual. Some special dishes are sent to the 
presiding deiry of the king, Kanaka Durgi, and some other dishes are 
sent to the palace for an offering to the deiry Mahabir (Hanuman). 

The moming meal offering and its attendant rivals is followed by 
an offering of much larger quantities of food. This food is offered not 
in the inner sanctum but in the ‘hall of food* (bhoga mandapa), 
adjacent to the dance hall on the eastern side. This food is destined for 
the pilgrims and is to be sold in the market situated in the outer 
compound of the temple (see diagram pp. 176, 177). 

It is altogether remarkable that the devadasi dances in the presence 
of the rdjagsrw. This is the only time during the whole ritua] day that 
this person’s presence ts required. The rdjagurw is a key figure in the 
kingdom, of paramount importance both in the temple and the 
palace. His presence during the dance of the devadasi ts in contrast to 
every other ritual action in the temple, which are all carried out by 
temple servants. The rdjaguru is not a temple servant; he stands 
above all temple servants. 
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The ritual of the devadasi—which includes the presence of the 
rdjagurwu—is called a ‘procession’, even though the actors do not 
actually participate in a procession. The dance of the devadasi takes 
place in a very small area; she mostly does movements standing in one 
spot. The rdjaguru, the servant who brought his cane, and the 
drummer actually stay in one position during the whole performance. 
There is thus no feature of a procession in the ritual. The word for 
procession—patsdra—is used for the processions of the representative 
deities when they are taken outside the temple on various festivals, 
and it is also used to refer to the procession of the king when he visits 
the temple. The king used to come daily to the temple. Thus ‘procession’ 
occurred twice daily, once early in the morning at the time of the 
deities’ bath, and once in the evening, at the time of the evening 
refreshment and the ‘putting to sleep’ ceremony. These visits by the 
king to the temple were synchronized ro fit both in the ritual day of 
the palace and the temple. The king came in a procession accompanied 
by palace servants carrying the royal umbrellas, fly-whisks, drums 
and a trumpet, and most important, by one of the rajagurus, whose 
presence at the palace daily rituals is indispensable. His presence 
alongside the king in the temple is necessary since the temple servants 
cannot give directly to the king any of the left-overs of the deities. 
These left-overs are first handed by the officiating temple servants to 
the rajaguru, who then couches them to the forehead of the king 
before handing them to him. 

The presence of the réjagurx is required in the temple on the 
occasion of the visit of the king and/or queen and during the dance of 
the devadasi, both occasions being referred to as ‘processions’. The 
presence of the réjagurs during the dance of the devadasi confirms 
my earlier statements that the latteris a substitute for the queen; she is 
‘calanti dev?’ and like ‘calanti visi’ i.e. the king—her public appear- 
ance at the temple has to be accompanied by the rdjagsru. Although 
the palace furnishes food material for other offerings, and portions of 
other offerings are also sent to the palace, this is the only meal which 
is sent from the palace in its entirety and for which both the queen 
and the king wait. It is also the only meal which is followed by the 
food offering in the ‘food hall’. The dance takes place during the food 
offering in the inner sanctum and is immediately followed by the 
food offering in the food hall. The devadasi performs between the 
two Jocations, facing north, not facing the deities to the west; she 
dances berween the two food offerings keeping them on her right and 


left (PI. 9). 
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The position of the devadasi and the way she faces must be under- 
stood in relation to the northern gate into the dance hall. This gate is 
aligned with the Garuda pillar. Thus when the devadasi dances facing 
north, she faces this gate. This is the main entrance gate into the 
temple since no one is allowed to enter into the first hall, the hall of 
food which is closed to pilgrims. The worshippers enter the temple 
only after having first circumambulated it, starting on its south- 
eastern corner and moving along its southem side to the western side 
and ending on the last gate on the northern side. In this manner, a 
worshipper keeps at all times his or her right side towards the temple. 
Such an association between the devadasi and entrances has already 
been noted in different contexts. 

The devadasi is the living embodiment of Jagannatha’s consort, 
Laksmi. Laksmi is worshipped at the time of harvest, in the month of 
Marga$sira (Nov.~Dec.), every Thursday of that month, in the form 
of newly harvested rice and rice stalks to which the women of the 
house do p#j4. The devadasi is also 2 substitute for the queen, the 
feeder of the realm, a role symmetrical to that of her husband as the 
increaser and maintainer of the realm.” 

In a very popular story about Laksmi, Jagannitha, and Balabhadra, 
the role of Laksrni as the feeder and sustainer of life and the implications 
of that role are brought out beautifully. I first heard this story from 
the temple servant of the Laksm1-Nrusingha temple situated on the 
beach, at one end of the city. { spent a whole morning at that temple, 
and when the pilgrims who came asked the temple priest to tell them 
the story of this temple and deity, he told them that story. In the 
story, the temple is referred to as the palace Laks$mi had herself built 
when she left Jagannatha. Very near that temple, also on the beach 
and nearer to the sea, is a small thatched roof over a stone representation 
of the wheel of Visnu (the cakra). This is one of the five pilgrimage 
places in Puri, the one at which the sea is worshipped, and is called 
cakratirtha. Laksmi is associated with the sea, her father being Varuna, 
who resides in the ocean. She herself was churned out of the sea. 

The following story is also read aloud at the time of the worship of 
Laksmi (/{aksmi p#j4) on the four Thursdays of the month of Margasita. 
The reading is from the Laksmi Purina, an Oriya text by the 
sixteenth-century writer Balaram Dasa. 

One thursday in the month of Margasira when the women were observing 
Laksmi puja, Laksmi went to her husband Jagannatha and asked him 
permission to go out and visit the houses in the town where her puja was 
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Simplified Diagram of the Temple 


Based on the plan of the temple published in tha Record of Rights, 
Government of Orissa, 1955. 


In this diagram only the most important structures, as well as those 
mentioned in the text, are included. Besides these there are 85 more small 
temples and images. Of these about 25 are of Siva or Gane and about 53 are 
of various incarnations ot Visnu; only 7 are to goddesses. Besides temples 
there are at least 80 score rooms to keep articles of worship, treasures, the 
movable images, food, wood for the kitchen fires, flowers, pots, etc. 
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being carried out. [The day before the pija the women of the house draw, 
among other designs, footprints with rice powder. These are called Laks$mi- 
pada, the feet of Laksmi, and they lead from all the entrances of the house 
towards the place of pija in the worship room. All the footprints are carefully 
drawn going in the direction of the worship room and not the opposite 
direction. It is hoped and expected that Lakshmi will come into the house and 
bring her blessings.] 


Jagannatha granted her the permission to go our in the ciry. Laksmi went out 
and visited all the houses in many towns. She was not satisfied since no one 
was doing her puja very well. She became quite dejected and decided to leave 
the city and out of curiosity to go and look at what those who lived outside of 
the city boundary were doing. Thus going she entered into the lane of the 
Candalas {generic term referring to untouchables}. Laksmi, hearing the prayers 
of a Candaluni [wife of a Candala] who was invoking her, was anracted 
towards the house where the song was coming from. The song of the 
Candaluni went like this: 

I salute you, Oh mother, wife of Hari 

1 am low bom and 1 do not know anything 

I am a candaluni, living in the tane of the candalas. 

Whatever devouon I may have, please accept it, Oh Kamajini. 

Laksmi, hearing this song, went inside the house of the Candaluni to the wor- 
ship room. There Laksmi found that her puja was being carried out beauufully 
and she became very happy and told the woman that she would grant her any 
boon that she wanted. After granting her the boons and accepting the food 
offering [bhoga} of the untouchable, Laksmi retrurmed to the reinple. That 
day Jaganniatha and his elder brother Bajabhadra had gone out hunting. 
However, Balabhadra, through his yogic powers, knew what Laksmi had 
done, and before returning to the temple, spoke to his younger brother thus: 
‘Look, look, brother, how your wife behaves; she has gone to the house of a 
candaluni. She would also have entered the houses of sweepers (hadis) and 
other untouchable caste (panas). Without taking a bath she will enter the 
great temple and will poilute us two brothers. If you need your wife you 
better go and build yourself a palace in the lane of the Candalas pretry soon. 
Listen to me and drive her away. If this sort of wife stays, there will be no 
good.’ Jagannitha pleaded with his brother in the following way: ‘Brother, if 
we drive her away, wil! we ever be able to get a wife like Laksmi? If she has 
done wrong let us do the following: ler us invite the people of Heaven 
(swarga} and giving five hundred thousand rupees we will purify our caste. If 
she behaves wrongly again, then we will drive her out. This is a promise. 
Listen, Oh elder brother, without knowing, the daughter of the ocean 
{Lak$mi] has done wrong on!y once; Oh brother, forgive her fault.” Upon 
hearing this, in anger Balabhadra answered thus: ‘If your Laksmi stays, 1am 
leaving! A wife really is only the shoe which covers the foot. IH one has a 
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brother then one can get a crore (ten million) of wives. Oh Jaganndtha, if you 
greedily crave for your wife, you better go and build yourself a palace in the 
iane of the Candalas. Don’t come in my great temple. Stay with your wife 
outside of badadanda [the main road which goes from the temple to the 
outskirts of town).’ This finally convinced Jagannatha who agreed to drive 
Laksmi away. 

The two brothers then rerumed to the temple and waited for Laksmi at the 
main gate. Laksmi was just then retuming from her tour of the town. 
Arriving at the gate she said to Jagannatha: ‘Move out of the way, I am going 
in.’ Jagannitha answered: ‘Oh, Laksmi, have you become mad? Why did 
you go to the lane of the Candalas? Before I knew of this, my elder brother 
found out about it. If only I had known of it, T would have kept it a secret.’ 
Laksmi said: ‘You gave your permission for me to visit all the houses and now 
you are driving me out?’ Jagannatha became furious and said: ‘Your father is 
full of salt and makes a deadly roar (Varuna, the Ocean). You, his daughter, 
have all the bad qualities.’ Laksmi answered: ‘You stayed in the houses of 
Gopalas [referring to Jagannacha as Krishna in Brundiban}; and yoy ate their 
left-overs and you also ate the left-over fruits from the Sabari [referring to 
Jagannitha when he was worshipped in the forest by the tribals, Sabaras, and 
offered fruits which had first been tasted]; if a wife does some wrong, the 
husband sets it right.’ Jagannatha said: ‘J°ll always give you many baskets of 
rice. In a few days I’ll ask my brother’s permission and I’il bring them to you. 
1 will never disobey my brother.” Laksmi said: ‘I am not a widow. I have my 
father to look after me and I am going to his place.’ Thus saying, Laksmi took 
out all her ornaments and gave them to Jagannatha telling him: ‘Take all this 
and don’t blame me as a thief. Give these to your new wife. I am leaving as a 
low and helpless one. Receive my curse, Oh Bhabagrahi (another name of 
Jagannatha). If the sun and the moon really move, Ah Jagannatha, you won’t 
get any food. You will be poor for twelve years. You won't be able to get 
food, clothes or water. When I, a Candialuni give you food, then you 
wilt eat!’ 


Laksmi left accompanied by her female artendants (d4si-s). She didn’t go to 
her father’s house but went to the sea shore where she asked Biswakarma [the 
heavenly architect] to build her a palace. Then Laksmi asked the goddess of 
sleep—Nidradevi—to put Jagannatha and BaJabhadra to sleep. Then Laksmi 
asked the eight betalas [ghost-like beings] to bring to her new palace all the 
things that were in the temple: all the kitchen utensils, all the stores of food 
and all the water that was in the temple, leaving it completely dry. She also 
ordered them to bring all the valuables from the store rooms and also cold 
them to eat all the food that had been cooked. Then she requested Saraswati 
[Jagannatha’s other wife] to cooperate with her and tell all the people not to 
give food or water to the wo brothers if and when they came beggisig. 
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Two days later the brothers awoke from their sleep and saw hat no one was 
in the temple. They were very, very hungry and wanted to eat, but no one 
offered them anything. So they went outside looking for food. They went to 
the store but found it completely empty. So Balabhadra said: ‘Oh, brother, 
there is nothing here for life sustenance. Let’s go out and beg for our food and 
in that way we will be able to live.’ They went to the houses of the brahmin 
temple servants but no one recognized them; everyone took them to be 
robbers and thieves. They went to one of the large tanks in the town but 
found it bone dry. They then wandered for welve years. Finally they arrived 
at the gate of Laks$mi’s palace and begged for food. The dasis reported to 
Laksmi who gave raw food which the dasis gave to the wo brothers. Bui 
Laksmi requested Agni [the fire god) to help her and not to cook the 
brother’s food. When Jagannatha and Bafabhadra tried to cook they could 
not light the fire which only produced smoke. In disgust and despair they 
broke their cooking pots and Balabhadra told Jagannatha to eat the food of 
that Candatuni. They asked the dasis to request their mistress to send food to 
them. Laksmi upon geting the news, cooked wonderful food and the two 
brothers ate it with great pleasure. At the end of the meal Laksmi ordered the 
dasis to serve a special cake, called ‘podapitha.’ When Jagannatha ate chat 
cake, he thought: ‘This could only have been cooked by Laksmi. This must 
be her palace.’ He told this to his brother who told him to go inside and fetch 
Laks$mi back. Jagannatha went in, saw Laksmi and requested her to come 
back to the great temple. Laks$mi said: ‘I will go on one condition: that you 
promise me that the food that I cook for you, your prasad, will be eaten by 
everyone, brahnun and candata alike and they will not wash their hands. The 
brahmin will take food from the hadr’s [sweeper] hand.’ Jagannatha granted 
this to Laksmi and she returned with them to the temple very happy. 


This wonderful story says perfectly what many a scholarly word 
would only approximate. Without Laksmi there is no food, no 
life-sustenance. The story also accounts for one of the remarkable 
features of the temple of Jagannatha. Mahaprasad can be eaten by 
everyone alike; out of the same pot the brahmin and the untouchable 
sweeper can both eat, and neither of them washes his hands but cleans 
them by wiping them on his hair. This does not mean that the power 
of Laksmi has totally abrogated hierarchy. The untouchables could 
not enter into the temple untl fairly recently. Even Mahatma Gandhi’s 
special visit and plea was unsuccessful and it was not until several 
years after Gandhi’s visit to Puri that the untouchables finally won 
the right to enter the temple, and that not without a fight.* However, 
it was always possible for brahmins and untouchables outside the 
temple to dip from the same pot of mahdaprasad. Where food and 
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cooking were concemed, Laksmi’s anti-hierarchical demand was 
honoured. The power of women is the power of life and it is non- 
hierarchical. Lak$m? went, at the time of her harvest festival co the 
house of an untouchahle woman and partook of her food. The male 
principle—represented in the agnatic pair of brothers—is eminently 
concerned with hierarchy and hence with purity and pollution. That 
principle is voiced by the elder brother who, in this joint household, 
represents the head of the household. He voices the concerns of the 
male kin group and deprecates the female. He fairly insults Laksmi 
when he says ‘the wife is the shoe of the foot’. The foot is the lowest 
part of the body and the lowliest hierarchically. The shoc, made of 
leather, is infinitely lower, a base servant to a low part of the body. 
Wives are something that can be procured easily, as long as an elder 
head of the household is present. The story not only shows the 
opposition becween the male, agnatic hierarchical principle embodied 
in the rules of purity and pollution and the female life principle, but 
also stands as a warming to those who underestimate the power of the 
latter. 

There is another very important theme in this story. When Laksmi 
leaves, the two brothers not only starve but they are not recognized 
for what they are. They are taken to be beggars and thieves, a status as 
far removed from kingship as that of sweeper. Thus, without Laksmi, 
sovereignty leaves Jagannatha. 

In his book, The Ritual of Battle: Krishna in the Mahabharata, 
Hiitebeitel has a chapter entitled, ‘Sr and the Source of Sovereignty’, 
Sri is another name for Laksmi. In that chapter Hiltebeitel mentions 
repeatedly, not only on the basis of the Mahabharata but also on the 
basis of more ancient texts such as the brahmanas, that, ‘a sovereign 
is wedded to ST, ‘the specific gift which Sri bestows: royalty’, ‘Sri is 
then repository for those virtues specifically connected with 
sovereignty’ (1976:149, 152, 153). In particular he retells a story from 
the Santiparvan in the Mahabharata about how {ndra, in the guise of a 
brahmin, took from the Demon-king Prahlada his sovereignty. This 
took the form of various virtues leaving Prahlada’s body in the form 
of shadows and then a goddess left his body: 


A goddess made of effulgence {prabhamayi devi] came out from his body. 
The chief {indra] of the Daityas asked her [who she was]. So she said, ‘Sri. 1 
dwelt happily, O hero, in you who are truly mighty (rvayi saty aparakrame). 
Abandoned by you, I will leave . . . .* Then the fear of the high-souled 
Prahlada became visible, and he asked her besides: ‘Where are you going, 
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O Lotus Dweller? Surely you are a goddess devoted ro truth, the supreme 
goddess of the world. Who is that best of brahmins? I wish to know the 
truth.’ Sn said, ‘This brahmacarin who was instructed by you is Sakra. You 
are robbed by him, O splendid one, of that sovereignty [aisvaryam} which 
was yours in the triple world’ (ibid. : 157). 


Laksmi/Sri, who is married to Jagannatha the supreme sovereign, 
when she leaves him also robs him of his sovereignty. 

The hierarchical principle is voiced by the elder brother, Balabhadra, 
and not by Jagannatha who tries to plead with his brother in favour of 
Laksmi. In fact, as he tells her, if his brother had not known of 
Laksmi’s behaviour, he, Jagannitha, would have been happy to 
disregard it and keep it a secret. 

Jagannatha, as a sovereign, i.e. Jagannatha in union with Laksmi, 
represents the principle of the bountiful provider for all his subjects 
(praja, literally ‘progeny’} regardless of caste disunctions. 

The dasis who play the role of go-berween berween Laks$mi and the 
two brothers, are the emissaries of Laksmi and the carriers of food. In 
the temple, at the time of the moming meal offering, the dance of the 
devadasi represents the food of Laksmi and quite appropriately it can 
be watched by everyone; it is a public performance, while the actual 
food offering to the gods takes place behind closed doors. 

The saktas call the dance of the devadasi at the time of the morning 
meal offering, Kali or Saku ucchista—the ‘leavings’ of Kali or Sakti. 
Sakti is female power and its leaving is food. 

Like Laksmt the devadasis represent sovereignty (Skt. aisvaryam)} 
which stands for the principle of auspiciousness, a principle different 
from that of hierarchy. It is significant that the hierarchic principle is 
voiced by Bajabhadra and not by Jagannatha, who is the sovereign. 
Jagannitha was quite willing to overlook Laksmts fault. However, 
although the two principles are different, they have co accommodate 
each other. Balabhadra finally gives in and eats the polluted food of 
Lakgmi and similarly Laksmi finally agrees—with a compromise 
solution—to rectum to the temple where the rules of purity and 
impunty have to be observed with the exception of the eating of 
mahdaprasad. 

The king, although himself outside the varna scheme, has as one of 
his primary funcuons to uphold the code of conduct of all the varnas 
and thus preserve the hierarchical ordering of sociery. Laksmi is not 
sovereignty herself, she is the source of sovereignty when she is in 
union with Jagannatha. In the story from the Mahabharata told by 
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Hiltebeitel, sovereignty leaves Prahlada in the shape of $r1, which 
does not mean it resides in Sr1, but that it ceases to reside in Prahlada 
and eventually is going to reside in Indra, in whom Sri will enter. 
Thus sovereignty moves from Prahlada to Indra in the form of Sri. 

Sovereigncy in conjugal union is inseparable from hierarchy. Laksmi 
does return to the great temple along with Jagannatha and Balabhadra 
and in that temple rules of purity and pollution are scrupulously 
observed. It is true that Laksmi does win a concession and quite a 
major one at that. Jagannatha’s temple is famous—or infamous 
depending on the milieu—throughout India for its peculiariry of 
allowing Brahmins and untouchables to eat out of the same pot of 
mahdaprasad. That is Laksmi’s contribution to sovereignty, a reminder 
that through his bond to his wife the king is the bountiful increaser 
and feeder of his ‘progeny’, regardless of caste differentiation. A king 
cannot be fully a king without a wife but neither can he dispense with 
the advice of his brahmin counselors. In the words of Trinayana: 
“The king will not take any decision without taking our advice.’ The 
close co-operation berween the king and his brahmin counselors is 
emphasized by Lingat in the following passage: 


As is said in a passage in the Satapathabrahmana {YV.1.4.1), brahma is ‘he 
who conceives’ (abhigantr) and ksatra ‘he who does’ (katr), or again, brahbma 
is intelligence and ksatra will . . . At bottom there is identity of function 
berween them, but dharma cannot be realised without their cooperation. 
This principle of the essential cooperation of the two powers is one of the 
fundamental elements in smrti’s theory of kingship (1973:216). 


Thus if on the one hand a king’s source of prospericy is in the 
presence of his wife, a form of Laksmi and an embodiment of a 
non-hierarchical auspicious principle, on the other hand the king’s 
source of righteous ruling is in the advice of his brahmin counselors, 
the repositories of the knowledge of the Vedas and the Dharmasastras, 
through whom hierarchical ordering of society is preserved. The 
hierarchical principle in fact permeates marriage as Balabhadra so 
roughly puts it: ‘The wife is the shoe of the foot.’ Jagannacha has the 
authority to send Laksmi away. Laksmi’s non-hierarchical power is 
awesome, however, and she wins a major concession. The point of 
the story, it seems to me, is that the two principles—that of auspi- 
ciousness and that of purity and pollution or hierarchy—are two 
indispensable ingredients of sovereignty. 

The king, even though he himself is not affected by rules of purity 
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and impurity, is yoked to hierarchy through his relauonship to his 
brahmin priest, the rajagurn. The relationship berween the king and 
his pxrohita 1s sometimes spoken of as a marriage (Aitareya Brahmana 
VIII, 27). The king in such a marriage corresponds to the wife and 
embodies the principle of auspiciousness, not the principle of hier- 
archy. The king does not make the law, he enforces it. The law, the 
upholding of the rules of purity and impurity, of proper marriage and 
proper conduct, is interprered by the assembly of learned brahmins. 
The king enforces punishment for those found guilty by the brahmins. 
The wife is yoked to hierarchy through her bond ro her husband. The 
devadasis who have no husbands are not linked to hierarchy, hence 
their unclassifiable status of baisnab or strf jati. The king, like the 
wife, is yoked to hierarchy through the bond to his brahmin 
minister-priest. 
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THE RITUAL DAY IN THE MAIN TEMPLE 


For a very detailed study, including the mantras recited during the three main 
offerings, see G. C. Triparhi’s article ‘The Daily Pija Ceremony of the 
Jagannatha Temple and its Special Features’ in The Cult of Jagannatha and 
the Regional Tradition of Orissa, edited by A. Eschmann, H. Kulke, and G. 
C. Tripathi, Delhi, 1978, pp. 285-308. The ps;4 detailed in this article is the 
main meal offering which takes place three umes a day in the temple. This 
study ts based mostly on texrual matenal. My own descripuon is less detailed 
and covers the whole ritual day, not only the main offering. 


Opening the doors 


Early in the moming, around 5 a.m., a group of five temple servants come to 
inspect and break the mud seals that have been placed the previous night on 
the two doors in che main temple, one leading from the dance hall into the 
antechamber to the inner sanctum (bahdara pokharid), the other leading from 
the latter hall into the inner sanctum. On their way there they also open the 
four main outer gates leading into the outer compound of the temple grounds. 
[he four servants are fout brahmins (a watchman: pratihari; the brahmin in 
charge of opening the doors: Bhitarachu Mahapatra; a man in charge of 
lights: akhanda mekdpa; a man in charge of arranging for the articles needed 
in the morning worship: (pala mekapa) and one s#dra of the poiter’s caste (in 
charge of the mud for the seal: muds). Before breaking the seal to the inner 
sanctum, the watchman (pratih4n) calls out loudly, ‘maniméa’, which means 
‘your majesry’, to wake up the deities. Some oil lamps are Jit. At that rime 
devotees and mendicants (sam7yd2s#} chant the name of god, beat on drums 
and on small cymbals in the dance hall. A different group of servants, 
including the brahmin in charge of the bed and bedding, enter the inner 
sanctum and remove the beds that were placed there the previous night, and 
keep them in a storeroom. Up to that point the door from the dance hal! was 
ony partially opened; now that door as well as a southern door leading from 
the outside to the antechamber to the inner sancrum are fully opened and 2 
wooden bar is placed in front of the entrance co the inner sancrtim which 
prevents the general public from going any further. This bar is removed only 
twice a day when the public is allowed to enter che inner sanctum. 


Offering of the lamps (mangalalari) 
The brahmin in charge of opening the doors (Bhitarachu Mahapatra) has the 
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sole right to offer the camphor lamp to Jagannitha on this occasion. The 
lamps for Balabhadra and Subhadra are offered by two simhan priests. The 
water needed for the purification of their hands is given by another class of 
brahmin (garabadu) and the lamp is actually lit by yer another class of 
brahmin (pala mekapa). This is followed by the offering of twenty-one 
candles, which is then followed by the offering of lamps mixed with rice 
paste. The burnt camphor and rice paste left over after the offering has been 
made are first sent to the king and then given to others. The king had supplied 
the camphor, nice and clarified butter used for the offering. 


The change of dress (mailama) 


Removing the previous day’s flower garlands, garlands of twulasi leaves (a 
species of basil sacred to Visnu) and the flower nose ormaments, a priest 
places these on a winnowing tray which will be sent to the king. Other 
leftover flowers are for the priests in charge of this nual (sim/4n). Then the 
four images: Sudarsan (the pillar which is neither male nor female but 
male-female and is considered to represent the three other deities in their 
non-form aspect), Jagannitha, Balabhadra and Subhadra are given fresh 
garments. The priest in charge of Jagannatha is also in charge of Sudarsan, there 
being always only three priests performing the rituals at one time. 


The bath (abakasa) 

This is the ceremony of the deities’ daily purificatory bath during which they 
brush their teeth, clean their tongues, bathe their bodies. This ritual is 
performed by the simhan class of brahmin priests. It takes place on the 
ground in the depression in which the platform on which the deiues’ stand is 
placed; this depression is called the pokharid. After the place is purified by 
sprinkling water on it, three places of worship are prepared in front of the 
three main deities by placing three wooden planks on which three wooden 
cot-like bases are placed. On these round meta! mirrors are placed and the 
bath is actually performed on the reflection of the main deities in these 
mirrors. The teeth and tongue cleaners are moved in front of those mirrors; 
the water used for the bath to which camphor and flowers have been added is 
punified by reciting formulas and is poured on the mirrors. One of the tooth 
brushes and a portion of the bath water is sent co the palace for the king. After 
the bath is finished the deities are dressed once more (mailama). 


Public viewing (sahana mela) 


The wooden bar is removed and the public is allowed access to the inner 
sanctum. Pilgrims make offerings to the deities consisting mostly of money, 
although other valuables, such as jewelry, are offered. They throw their 
offerings on the dais (sim#/hdasana); the money that falls on the brass plates set 
by the three images go into the temple fund; the money tha: falls outside of 
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these plates belongs to the priests sitting on the dais at that time. Pilgrims 
touch their foreheads on the edge of the dais, circumambulate the platform, 
and also prostrate their whole body on the ground in front of the images. 
They cannot, however, touch the images. 1f this were wo happen the premises 
would have to be purified. 


Decorating the deities {besa lagi) 
Three simA2rt priests decorate the three main images with silken cloths and 
jewelry. 

Up to that point, no food has yet been cooked in the vast kitchens of the 
temple. Before the cooking can take place a fire sacrifice is performed in the 
kitchen (poma), the sun is worshipped in his temple near the southern gate of 
the inner compound (see diagram) with a fivefold offering (consisting of 
perfume — gandha; flowers —puspa; incense — dhspa; lamp — dipa and food — 
naibedya). This is followed by a worship of the door attendants deities 
(dudrapala). These three worships are performed by puja pandd-s. 


Momning refreshment {ballabha bhoga) 


This is an offering of uncooked food performed behind closed doors as all the 
food offerngs are. The food for this offering is supplied by the king and 
certain monasteries ({matha). The actual offering is performed by the puja 
panda-s but as in all other cases, preparations such as purifying the place, 
bringing the articles needed in the worship, calting the cooks to bring the 
food, etc., are performed by different classes of priests. The worship is a 
f.vefold one (there are only rwo kinds of p#ja-s: the fivefold one and the 
sixteenfold one. The offerings are always the same and are offered in the same 
manner). The food consists of parched rice mixed with sugar, grated coconut, 
cheese, curd and butter. After the worship is over the food is carried to the 
temple of Goddess Bimala in the South West corner of the inner compound 
and is offered to her. This procedure is followed for all the food offerings. 
The food offering becomes ‘mahdaprasad’ only after it has been offered to this 
goddess. A share of this food is sent to the king who has been waiting to break 
his fast until it arrives. 


Morning meal (sakhala dhsipa) 

This is the main ritual in the temple and consists of the offerings of sixteen 
articles (sodasopacarap#}4) including cooked food which is the most unporant 
offering. This worship mobilizes the greatest number of temple servants and 
lasts quite a long ume. The tune of actual offering is over an hour. The 
preparations are also quite lengthy and elaborate. After the inner sanctum has 
been purified by being washed with water, four rectangles are drawn with 
rice powder (mnrxja) on the floor in front of the four images. Tt is within 
these rectangles that the earthen pots comuaining the food offerings witl be 
placed. The actual share of the gods is placed on metal plates which are placed 
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on the dais itself. Various classes of brahmin priests bring all the required 
articles and place then on the dais. When all is ready the doors are closed (to 
the inner sancrum and also the one leading to the dance hall). Three pija 
panda-s sit on the platform itself to the right of the image, facing north; the 
images face east. Although there are seven images on the platform, the small 
metallic images on either side of the image of Jagannatha representing his two 
wives, Laksmi and Bisbadhauri (the earth goddess, also called Bhiudevi), the 
wooden pillar wo the left of Jagannatha called Sudarsan, and a wooden 
miniature replica of the large Jagannatha image, also on the left but slightly 
back-of the image of Jagannatha, called Nilamidhaba, are worshipped by the 
p#&jd panda of Jagannatha. The small wooden replica is not in fact worshipped 
separately, i.e. it does not have its own sacred formula (mantra) as all the 
others do. The other three images have formulae of their own and their 
worship is conducted along with that of Jagannatha in a very condensed 
form. 

The px&ja pandda-s perform an elaborate preliminary purification of their 
bodies as well as an identificauon with the deity; I will go mo the details of 
this procedure in the next chapter. When everything is ready, a brahmin of 
the door-keeper class (padhiari) goes to the kitchen to call the ‘great cook’ 
(mahdasuara)} to bring the food. The ‘great cook’ is the first to come bringing 
two earthen pots containing a Special food offering. One pot contains an 
offering called chandra kant, consisting of round shaped cakes made of black 
gram (bids), ginger (ad4), black pepper (kala mircha), and asaphoeuida (hing); 
the other pot contains a preparation called adé pachedi, made of green leaf 
vegetables with ginger. He is followed by another cook who brings an 
offering called menda mundia khechedi; (menda mundia means sheep’s 
head) which consists of a preparation of rice with certain spices. These 
offerings are brought first and are the charge of the head of the cooks who is 
called the ‘great cook’. The rest of the food offerings consisting of some 
twenty different varieties of cooked food :s brought by other cooks. It is 
placed on the ground and a portion is put on plates on the platform. The 
sixteen articles of worship in this temple are the following, in order: (1) a seat 
(Gsana); (2) words of welcome (swagata}; (3) water for washing the feet 
(padya); (4) water for washing the face and purifying the food (4camanrya); 
(6) a drink made mostly of milk and honey ({(madhsparka); (7) same as no. 5 
since rinsing the mouth is also done after taking food; (8) a bath (sndna); 
(9) clothes (bastra); (10) ormaments (4bharana); (11) perfurne (gaxzda made 
from sandal paste); (12) flowers (pruspa); (13) incense (dhbrxpa); (14} lamp 
(dipa); (15) food (naibedya); (16) praise (bandana). While the offering is in 
process other brahmin priests of various classes stand on the ground and hand 
the three main priests sitting on the platform the articles which are needed. 

While the food offering is taking place in the inner sanctum, a devadasi 
dances in the dance hall (for a description see Chapter 6). 
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Offering of food destined for the public at large (bhoga mandapa) 

The temple is vacated of pilgrims and preparations such as punifying by 
washing with water are undertaken in the food hall (bboga mandapa), which 
is the first hall in the series of four chambers in the main temple; it is simated 
in front of (east of) the dance hall and the door leading to it is siruated right 
behind the pillar of Garuda. During this offering no one is allowed to be in 
the temple berween the bhoga mandapa and the inner sanctum. As for the 
offering in the inner sanctum, the cooks bring the food and place the earthen 
pots on the ground in front of three places where pja pandda-s wilt sit to do 
the offering. This offering is performed in the fivefold manner (paricopacara). 
The raw food for this offering has been supplied by monasteries in Puri and 
purchased with the money offered for that purpose by pilgrims. After it has 
been offered, the food is taken out by another class of brahmin temple 
servants. Some of the food is sent to the monasteries and some of it is brought 
to the marker in the outer compound of the temple, in the north-east comer, 
where it is sold to pilgrims. No pilgrims are ever allowed inside the hall of 


food. 


The Midday Meal (madhyama dhjipa) 


This offering is carried our in the same manner as the morning meal; the food 
offered is of a greater variety, having some fifry differenz preparations; it does 
not include the three special preparations first brought out at the morning 
meal. This offering is not called ‘the royal offering’, an appellation given only 
to the moming meal. The offering of food is nor accompanied by the dance of 
the devadasi, which is also a feamure only of the morning meal. And finally, 
no portion of this offering is sent to the king. Apart from these aforementioned 
differences, the worship follows the same pattern as that of the morning 
meal. 


Midday Nap (madhyama pahnda) 


For the nap of the deiues three cots are placed in front of the three man 
images and flowers are offered. The door to the inner sancrum as well as that 
to the dance hall are closed and sealed with a mud seal. 


Opening of the doors and offering of the evening lamp (pahuda phita 
and sandhya alan) 


In the late afternoon, around 5 p.m., the seals are inspected and then broken 
and the doors opened in the same fashion as was described for the corres- 
ponding morning rivual. The beds are removed and the lamps are offered by 
waving them and circling them in front of the images; this is also performed in 
the same manner and by the same persons as the morning lamp offering. The 
deities are given a change of clothes (mailama) and flowers. 
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The evening meat (sandhya dhiipa) 

This meal is offered in the same manner as the midday meal; the ry pe of dishes 
cooked are different, including a staple of the Onyas, namely rice-water 
flavoured with spices (pokhala). A portion of this food is sent to the king. 
This is followed by the second and final public viewing in which the public is 
allowed inside the inner sanctum. This in rum is followed by another change 
of clothes (mailama). 


Rubbing the images with sandal paste (candan lagi) 

In spite of its appellation, this rubbing or dabbing includes other perfumes as 
well, such as camphor and musk, among others. It is performed by the 
simhbans. The ingredients for this offering are supplied by a temple servant of 
the garland-maker caste (ma&). It is brought in a procession from che house 
of this non-brahmin servant by three high ranking brahmin priests. 


Great decorative dressing (bada simhdra besa) 


The deities are decorated with many flower omaments such as garlands, 
flowered head-dress and a conical flower nose omament. This decoration is 
carried out by three simhdarnis. 


Evening refreshment (bada simhara bhoga) 


The pij4 panda-s carry outa fivefold offering including some cooked food. It 
is done in the same manner as previous fivefold offerings. During this 
offering a brahmin seated in the dance hall near the gate teading to the incense 
hall plays a string instrument and sings poems from che rwelfth century work 
Gita Govinda. After this offering is finished the place is purified by the 
sprinkling of water, It is now ready for the last rial of the day. 


The putting to sleep ceremony (pabnuda alati) 

Three beds are placed in front of the images on the dais as for the midday nap. 
The devadasi, who must be of the ‘inner’ class (bhbitara gaunt) is there on the 
inner sanctum side of the inner wooden pole but not beyond the threshold of 
the inner sanctum. The small metal image of the ‘sleeping lord’ (sayana 
thaksura) is taken out from the adjacent storeroom and brought on the dais 
and placed on one of the beds. This image is a representation of Arddhanar- 
iswara (Siva who is half man and half woman). The priests in charge are p#ja 
pandas, simhbdanis and sore other brahmin servants such as the man in charge 
of the beds. The devadasi sings during the whole ceremony songs from the 
Gita Govinda, among others. The image of the sleeping lord is brought to the 
gate leading into the dance hall; the devadasj accompanies it. There the image 
is placed on a stand which is shaped like the small rwo-headed drum of 
Siva—the damars; there this deity is offered flowers and lamps are waved. At 
that time everyone except the priests in charge and the devadasi leaves the 
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temple premises. The image is brought back to the inner sanccum and briefly 
made to touch the bed and then it is placed back in the storeroom, The 
devadasi and the priesrs leave. The doors are closed and sealed with a mud seal 
by a brahmin pnest whose sole function this is—who corresponds to the 
Bhitaracu Mahapatra of the same rite in the morning—and who is called the 
Talicu Mahapatra. 

The entire temple compound, inner and outer, is checked to ensure that no 
one remains there during the night, and the four outer gates are locked for the 
night. 


Appendix 2 
Purification of the temple 


Purification of the temple is called ‘great bath? (mahdsndna). However that 
same term can also be used to refer to the deities’ daily purificatory bath 
{abakaSa) which is not undertaken because of some unusual pollution but is 
part of the daily routine. The use of the same term for these two types of 
events can lead to confusion. I will now describe the purificauon which rakes 
place due to some unforeseen pollution. 

The purificatory actions taken are basically of two kinds depending on 
whether food is present either in the inner sanctum or in the food hall or not. 
When food is present in either of these two places then as a result of any 
pollugon anywhere in the main temple, all the food is thrown away, including 
the food that might still be in the kitchen and the temple and the kitchen are 
punfied. Such events take on catasrrophic proportions since on an average 
day the temple cooks food for at least 5,000 persons. The financial losses 
involved arc therefore huge. The person causing the pollution is fined by the 
temple administrator (and used to be fined by the king). There are therefore 
careful precautions taken to see to it that pollution does not occur in the 
temple. At the entrance gates pilgrims are carefully checked by temple guards 
to see that they do not carry any polluting items, such as leather and 
cigarettes, or whether they have any bleeding or supurating wounds, or 
whether they belong to a non-Hindu (excepting Jain or Buddhist) faith. Also 
very old persons, very pregnant women, very small infants will not be 
allowed in the main temple for fear that they might pollute it by dying, giving 
birth, or being incontinent, respectively. 

Other causes of pollution are: spitting, passing urine or defecaung, smoking, 
touching the images, vomiting, etc. In other words, any crossing of the 
boundanies of the body (see Marglin 1977). 
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If any of these things happen while food is in the main temple, not only wall 
the food there be destroyed, but also the food in the kitchen, as well as all the 
earthen pots (thousands of them}, the bamboo poles and ropes by means of 
which the cooks carry the food to the main temple. The kitchen and the main 
temple are washed with water by the brahmin servants of the padhiari class 
while the px#ja pandas recite mantras in the inner sanctum and then proceed to 
bathe the deities, 1.e. to perform once again the daily punificatory bath 
(abakdasa). 

If the pollution takes place in the main audience hall, the temple from that 
place all the way to the inner sanctum is washed. If it takes place in the 
antechamber to the inner sancrum it will be washed from that place on. But if 
it happens in the inner sancrum, both it and the antechamber will be purified. 

If a pollution occurs anywhere else within the temple compound only that 
particular place will be purified. 

If someone pollutes anywhere in the main temple but there is no food in it, 
the same procedures are followed except the kitchen does not have to be 
purified and the food in it is, of course, not thrown away. 
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1. Three devadasis (from left): Bisaka, Amrapalli, Brundabati. 


2 
2. Two devadasis: Lalitha (left) and Radha. 
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6. First in a series of i ; 
i of illustrations to the Ramayana, by; Sty Jagamnatha Mahapatra, 
ating the seduction of Rsyasrnga by the courtesans. i 


7. Paintings around an entrance of a house in Puri. 


8. Kundalini coiled around a fingam. 
{From the collection of Ajit Mookerjed} 
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Ll. The king, seated in a tamjdn, prepares to leave the palace 
for the ricual sweeping of the chariots. 


12. The king performs the ritual cleaning of the charigts;://oaob.nitrkl.ac.in 
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16. The king lifts the image of goddess Laksmi. 
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21. Konarak: a wheel of the Sun Chariot. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Time Transcended 


In the practices of the devadasis reviewed so far, the themes of life 
maintenance, abundance, lack of hierarchy, and sovereignty have 
predominated. The practices to be discussed in the next three chapters 
are all concerned with the idea of time. The notions of auspiciousness 
and inauspiciousness are inextricably linked to various ideas about 
time. This relationship between time, auspiciousness, and inauspi- 
ciousness is known from rhe almanacs published throughout India 
by astrologers, called paricanga in the north and pani in Orissa. They 
are very popular, in part because they indicate the auspicious and 
inauspicious times of the month and year. 

This chapter examines two rituals of the devadasis and several 
associated myths. These are the evening ritual in the temple and the 
festival of Nandoscaba, celebrating the first feeding of the infant 
Krishna. Some of the themes already discussed witl again be apparent; 
the focus of my interpretation, however, is shifted ro the conceptual- 
izations of time. 

The evening ritual in the temple is sull carried out today. Only 
devadasis of the inner division can perform it. Out of the four 
devadasis belonging to this class, namely Brundabati, Lalita, 
Bhanumati and Devaki, only Brundabati continues the tradition. 
Lalita has ceased all activities related to her tradition because of 
‘shame’; her friend Bhanumati has become a full-time nurse, and 
Devaki is too old. Not being able to enter in the temple, I could 
unfortunately not personally observe this ritual. P. C. Mishra and 
my assistant Puspita Mohanty went for me and brought back detailed 
eyewitness accounts which were supplemented by the descripnons of 
the devadasis, Sahasrakhyi and other pandés. 

The last ritual of the day, before the temple doors are closed for the 
night, is called pahuda alati. The term pabuda is a special term used 
only to refer to the deities’ or the king’s sleep. The term alati means 
the waving of lights in front of the image. At that time three wooden 
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decorated beds are taken out of the storeroom and placed in front of 
the images of the three main deities on the dais in the inner sanctum. 
The brahmin temple servants in charge of this duty are called pata seja 
mekdapa (pata are silk cloths, covering the beds, and seja means bed). 
A small portable metallic image of a deity called the Lord of Sleep 
(Sayana thakura, or sleeping lord) is also taken out of the storeroom 
and placed on one of the beds in front of the dais. At that time the 
devadasi, standing at the entrance to the inner sanctum beyond the 
wooden pole which keeps the public out of the inner sanctum, begins 
to sing songs. These songs are Oriya devotional songs and songs 
from the 12th-century Sanskrit poem Gita Govinda.’ The Gita 
Govinda sings of the love berween Krishna and his favourite among 
the milkmaids of Brundaban, Radha. This poem is classified as an 
” ‘erotic poem’ (srungdra kavya). The three main deities are at that 
time wearing the ‘srungdra besa’, the erotic dress; the evening ritual is 
part of a larger sequence of ritual activities which together are called 
‘bada srungara’ (great erotic [dress] ). Bada srungara starts after the 
evening meal; it consists of decorating the deities with many different 
kinds of flower ornaments. 

While the devadasi is singing—she does not dance at this time—-the 
image of the Lord of Sleep is taken by two brahmins and brought to 
the gate leading into the dance hall. The icon of the Lord of Sleep is 
that of ardhandariswara, Siva half man, half woman. At the gate to the 
dance hall (called jaya bijaya duara) this image is placed on a wooden 
stand which is shaped like the double-headed drum of Siva, called the 
damars.? The brahmin priests offer flowers and lights to tne image 
and al! the while the devadasi continues to sing. During the whole 
ritual the lights in the temple are gradually extinguished. The image is 
then taken back to the storeroom, everyone leaves the temple, and 
the doors are closed and sealed for the night. 

In this ritual both vaishnavite and Saivite elements coexist. I recorded 
three types of interpretation: a popular interpretation, a vaishnavite 
interpretation, and a Sdkt4 interpretation. All three interpret this 
ritual as representing or alluding to sexual union. They differ on the 
cast of characters as well as on their richness. The popular and the 
Sakta interpretations are very brief whereas the vaishnavite inter- 
pretation is extremely full and rich. 

The popular interpretation was given to me by some of the deva- 
dasis themselves as well as by some male temple servants. According 
to this view, the evening ritual of the devadasi represents the ‘happy’ 
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union of Lord Jaganniatha with his consort Laksmi. At the end of the 
day the Lord goes to bed and unites with his wife. The devadasi is 
either seen as being the earthly representation of Laksmi or she is 
thought of as a female attendant whose erotic songs, performed in the 
presence of the divine couple, sets the mood for that couple’s sub- 
sequent sexual activity. 

The devadasis of the inner division can start performing this ritual 
only after puberty. Before puberty but after their consecration to 
temple service, all devadasis, both of the outer and inner divisions, 
start performing the dance ritual at the moming meal. After puberty, 
the devadasis of the inner division start performing the evening ritual, 
which is their particular duty; they can continue performing the 
dance ritual, but the devadasis of the outer division cannot perform 
the evening ricual. 

The prohibition on performing this ritual pre-pubertally makes it 
clear that the woman has to be sexually mature before she can 
participate in it, since a girl married pre-pubertally will consummate 
her marriage only after puberty. 

The Sakta interpretation has very little to say about this ritual. 
None of the devadasis claimed to be saktas; among the nine devadasis 
only Amrapalli claimed a sectarian affiliation. The other devadasis, as 
well as a majority of the male temple servants with whom 1 talked, 
had an unquestioning, unsophisticated approach to their ritual acti- 
vities and were generally unable to give extensive interpretations of 
their rituals. 

The rajagurus of Puri were my informants on the sakta tradition. 
In that tradition, the evening rimual represents the union of Lord 
Jagannitha, conceived of as Bhairaba, the terrible aspect of Siva, and 
Bhairabi, the terrible aspect of the goddess. The devadasi is then 
Bhairabyj. The ritual is nota part of an offering (p&#jara anga nxhé) like 
the morning dance. It simply represents the sexual union of Bhairaba 
and Bhairabi, whereas at the time of the morning meal offering, 
Jagannatha is considered to be Kali and the dance of the devadasi is 
termed Kali or Sakti ucchista, i.e. the ‘leavings’ of goddess Kali or 
Sakti. The word ucchista is the Sanskrit equivalent of the Oriya word 
ointha, which refers to the food left after one has eaten. The food 
which has been offered to the deities, mahaprasad, is also sometimes 
referred to as #cchista. This is done when explaining to someone that 
the food which has been offered to the deities is considered to be the 
leavings of those deities. Thus the dance is considered by the Saktas to 
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be part of a larger sequence of offerings called a p#;4 and to represent 
the leavings of the goddess. The saktas thus make an explicit connection 
berween the dance of the devadasi and food, a connection which—as 
I have pointed out—is implicit in the timing and the spatial arrange- 
ment of that ritual. The evening ritual of the devadasi, in contrast, is 
not conceived of as an offering but as representing sexual union 
which is called a samyoga, literally a ‘yoking together’. 

Amrapalli was my principal informant on the vaishnavite inter- 
pretation of the evening ritual. In Amrapall’s vaishnavite perspective, 
both the dance and the evening ritual are included in the same 
interpretive framework. Both are part of a reenactment of the fila, the 
divine play of Krishna in Brundaban, the village inhabited by cow- 
herds, siruated on the banks of the river Jamuna. It is remarkable that 
none of the devadasis—not even Amrapalli—saw themselves as playing 
the role of Radha since the Gita Govinda gives her pride of place. The 
devadasis think of themselves during the evening ritual as gopis, the 
cow-maiden of Brundaban. In spite of the inclusion of Gita Govinda 
in their repertoire of songs, the devadasis’ lack of emphasis on Radha 
reveals their reliance on the Oriya Bhagavata written in the sixteenth 
century by Jagannatha Dasa.’ In this version, all the gopis took part 
and not only one specifically favoured gop:. The setting of this divine 
play is the forest on the bank of the river Jamuna, outside of the 
village of Brundaban, at night, under the light of the full autumn 
moon. To this sylvan setting, the sound of Krishna’s flute has irresis- 
ubly drawn the milkmaids of Brundaban. There Krishna who, through 
his power of illusion multiplies himself, dances, and sings with the 
gopis. ‘As the gopis, in dancing and singing in Brundaban, gave joy 
(sukha) to Krishna, here in Jagannatha’s temple we give joy to 
Jagannatha through dancing and singing.’ These words from 
Amrapalli succinctly capture the vaishnavite’s understanding of the 
rituals of the devadasis. 

However, this only defines the setting of the ritual which remains 
to be interpreted, To make me understand the gopi bhaba (the feeling 
or emotion of the milkmaids, Skt. bhava} Amrapalli first contrasted 
this emotion to that existing between a husband and a wife. When 
Krishna left Brundaban and went to the city of Dwarika, he married 
eight queens. The bhaba of these queens is that of swakrya, i.e. who 
belongs to one. By marriage these queens belong to Krishna, they are 
his own wives by right, whereas the gopis are not married to Krishna; 
in fact the gopis are married to cowherd men in the village of 
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Brundaban. Thus the gopis have parakiyd bhaba: the emotion per- 
taining to a relationship in which there is no ownership, no marriage. 
The love between Krishna and the gopis is called cora priti: stolen 
love. The gopis lovingly tease Krishna and familiarly call him tw cora: 
‘you thief’. Krishna has stolen the love of the gopis, and it is in that 
stolen love that the greatest, most self-abandoned surrendering to 
Krishna can occur. In the swakiya bhaba such as that experienced by 
Krishna’s eight queens, there is always an element of ego feeling 
(ahankara}. The queens say ‘I have a husband’ and thc element of 
ownership and of ego-feeling is inherent in such a statement. Krishna 
does not belong to any one gopt exclusively; his erotic dalliance is 
generously lavished on many women. To illustrate and explain further 
the difference berween the swaktyd and the parakiya relationship and 
the attitudes pertaining to these, Amrapalli told me the following story: 


The sage Narada not only did not understand this paraktya bbaba but he 
hated it as well. So Krishna decided to enlighten the sage. He caused himse:f 
to have a very high fever. Narada at che sight of Krishna’s illness was 
exceedingly grieved and immediately wanted to call all the doctors. Krishna 
told him that that would be useless and the only cure for his fever would be 
for Narada to bring him back the dust from the feet of some women. Narada 
immediately embarked on a search for such a cure. He first went to the inner 
apartment of the eight wives of Krishna and said; ‘Oh eight queens, my Lord 
and your husband is suffering from a high fever and the only cure for this 
ailment is the dust from your feet.’ The queens answered: ‘How can we 
possibly do such a thing? He is the master (pati), if we do this we will surely 
go to hell (naraka); it would be a sin (papa). And so they refused. Narada 
then left and sought out many women but none would agree to giving the 
dust from their feet. They all argued as follows: ‘Krishna is Brahman; he is 
the highest; it would be a sin to give dust from our feet.’ So Narada in sorrow 
returned empty handed. Krishna asked him if he had gone everywhere. 
Narada said he had gone everywhere except to Brundaban. Krishna sent him 
there. When the gopis saw Narada approaching they recognized him and 
realized he must be bringing news from Krishna. They playfully ran towards 
him asking him for news of Krishna. Narada said that Krishna was very sick 
and that he needed the dust from the feet of women. All the gopis inmediarely 
took the dust from their feet and put it in a cloth for Narada. Narada queried: 
‘Oh gopis, you know that Krishna is the highest; don’t you feel it is a sin (papa) 
to do this? The gopis answered: ‘Oh Narada, whatever he is we do not know; 
what we know is that he is one of our village, our playmate. If he is suffering, 
whatever is needed we will do. If it is a sin we will go to hell (naraka), we are 
ready for that. He is everything to us.’ On his way back to Dwarika where 
Krishna was, Narada understood. 
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The story deals principally with hierarchy. Taking the dust from 
someone’s feet is an expression of the high position of the person 
from whom the dust ts taken and the low position of the person 
taking that dust. The lowest portion of the higher person’s body— 
the feetr—is worthy of the highest portion of the lower person’s 
body—the head. The dust is taken by the hand and placed on the 
forehead of the person taking the dust. For the wives of Krishna to 
give dust from their feet to him would be an infraction of the rules of 
hierarchy; it would be an action going against the grain, a pratiloma 
type of behaviour. Such behaviour threatens the very order of the 
society and brings on worldly and/or other worldly sanction. The 
gopis’ code of conduct is not according to the rules of hierarchy but 
disregards these rules; for them these considerations are irrelevant. 
They know they might go to hell but such a punishment is not what 
looms large in their concern. Their only concern is the welfare of 
Krishna and their actions are solely prompted by love. Marriage, in 
other words, belongs to the realm of hierarchy and the rules pertaining 
to it of pratiloma and anwuloma. The gopis’ behaviour of violating the 
proper hierarchical modes of relating parallels the characterization of 
Krishna’s behaviour as that of a thief. Krishna as a thief of love 
violates the proper conjugal modes of relating. The conjugal mode of 
relating involves ownership—a man has, owns, a wife; a wife has, 
owns, a husband—as wel} as hierarchy; the woman is subordinate, 
lower than the husband. The word used by Amrapalli to describe that 
realm is aiswarya. This is the Oriya equivalent of the Sanskrit word 
aisvaryam which Hiltebeitcl translates as ‘sovereignty’. The word is 
applied to the city of Dwirika as well where Krishna lives with his 
eight wives. It is contrasted to the realm and the behaviour pertaining 
to Brundaban where the cowherds and the cowmaids live and where 
the divine play (/i/4) of Krishna takes place. This realm is characterized 
by the word mdadhnrjya, sweetness (the root madhs means honey). 
In this realm Krishna is not the supreme Lord of the universe but the 
mischievous child and the thief of love. There people relate to him 
not in terms of hierarchy but in terms of simple love. To illustrate this 
Amrapalli told me that when a messenger came to Brundaban from 
Dwarika with news of Krishna and wenr straight to Yasoda, Krishna's 
foster mother, he found her in tears. The messenger said to her: 
‘Don’t cry, he is the parambrahman (highest god); rather meditate 
upon him and thus secure liberation (moksa).” Yasoda replied: ‘Don’t 
tell me he is yogeswara (Lord of Yoga), he is my son, Madhava; you 
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should rather tell me t6 run and take him in my lap. Don’t talk to me 
about parambrahman; he is just my son.’ Yasoda is unconcerned 
with the status of Krishna as well as with personal reward, in the same 
way that the gopis were unconcerned with the possibility of other- 
worldly punishment for their behaviour. Actions in the world of 
mdadhur}ya are not prompted by their possible consequences but by 
immediate sentuments of simple, spontaneous, gratuitous love. Stories 
illustrating the disregard for hierarchically minded behaviour abound 
and are told with evident delight and freshness. I will confine myself 
to two more examples given by Amrapalli. While in Brundiban, 
Krishna as a young boy used to play with young cowherds (gopas). In 
their games the loser would have to carry the others on his shoulders 
and Krishna, when defeated at the game, carried his playmates on his 
shoulders. The same sort of body symbolism of hierarchy is involved 
here as in the story of the dust from the gopis’ feet and the same type 
of infraction of hierarchy is involved. Similarly the food symbolism 
of hierarchy is also violated. While Krishna and his friends played in 
the forest, they would pick fruits and nuts, taste them first to ascertain 
if they were ripe, and then give them to him. Such food in the realm of 
‘sovereignty’ is considered highly polluted; it is defiled by the saliva 
of the taster and is called leavings (o:ntha). Such behaviour character- 
izes the realm of madhbxur}ya and it flies in the face of what is right and 
proper in the other realm, that of ‘sovereignty’ (aiswar}ya). 

The theme of time emerges in Amrapalli’s interpretation of parakryd 
love. In this love, the stolen love between Krishna and the gopss, 
there is no kama. ‘That word can be translated as ‘erotic desire’, or 
‘lust’. When I was first told about the absence of kama in the erotic 
play of Krishna, I was surprised and it took many long discussions 
for me to understand the meaning of this assertion. By lack of kama 
Amrapalli clearly did not mean lack of sensual pleasure or erotic 
behaviour. The Gita Govinda, for example, is a very erotic poem. 
The lack of kéma has nothing to do with chaste, platonic love 
between the gopis and Krishna, who fondle, caress and embrace each 
other with abandon and who show all the signs of sensual pleasure. It 
very specifically refers to the fact that in his love-making Krishna 
does not ejaculate. One of the names of Krishna is achysuta, which 
means the ‘unfallen’. According to Amrapalli the exact meaning of 
this name is ‘the one whose seed does not fall’. Such an interpretation 
is also found in the Oriya Bhigavata by Jagannatha Das (10:34) 
where the following two lines are found: ‘Never does his juice 
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{essence) fall, that is why his namé is achyuta’ (jahara nahi rasa 
chyuta/tenyu té namati achyuta).3 

What is the meaning of Krishna’s retention of his seed? Well there 
are many levels of meaning. First, there is the meaning derived from 
everyday experience in which sexual pleasure is a momentary experi- 
ence. After reaching orgasm the pleasurable erotic tension is gone 
and in such a manner one only attains temporary pleasure or happiness 
(khyanika sukha). Furthermore, by ejaculating one loses one’s 
strength and becomes old. In this world, the world of samsara, 
pleasure is brief and one begets children. Whereas in the divine play 
of Krishna there is continuous or eternal (nitya) pleasure; there are 
also no children. The gopis are not impregnated. The wheel of birth 
and death and rebirth is kept ruming by kama in this world. Amrapalli 
illustrated this by reciting the following Sanskrit line: ‘Again birth; 
again death; again sleep in the womb of the mother’ (punarapi 
janamam; punarapt maranam; punarapi janani jathare Sayanam). 
The continuity of pleasure is opposed to the discontinuity of birth 
and death. Furthermore, the opposition berween the realm of 
‘sovereignty’ and the realm of ‘sweetness’ is also expressed in this 
opposition berween the sexual love which entails relinquishing the 
seed (kama) and that other love (prema). Kama exists berween 
husband and wife and results in procreation. Prema, by contrast, is a 
word which is used to talk of the love between Yasoda and Krishna as 
well as that berween Krishna and his cowherd friends. It is not 
restricted to erotic types of relationships such as that berween the 
adolescent Krishna and the cowmaids. Prema is the reigning emouion 
in the realm of madhur}ya whereas kama (desire, lust} belongs to the 
realm of 4iswar;ya. My initial difficulty in understanding the absence 
of kama in the erotic play between Krishna and the gopis came from 
my implicit acceptance of the dichotomy asceticism/eroticism, in 
which asceticism is understood as the absolute opposite of eroticism, 
a behaviour totally devoid of sexuality. Such a dichotomy does not 
apply in the case of the divine play of Krishna; trying to fip the facts of 
the Krishna /i/4 into such a scheme simply obscures what is going on. 
It would be more appropriate to think in terms of a dichotomy within 
the field of eroticism between a rype of sexuality which is disconti- 
nuous and engages one in time and the wheel of birth and rebirth 
(kama) and a different ty pe of sexual activity which is continuous and 
out of time (nitya). Krishna’s retention of his seed can hardly be 
termed asceticism; Such a characterization would do violence to 
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Krishna’s supremely serisuous behaviour and to the whole tone of the 
rasa Jil, not to speak of the Gita Govinda. The crucial element in the 
absence of kama in the realm of madhurjya is that there is no 
consequences to the actions of the inhabitants of that realm. The 
shedding of the seed (bir}ya) has ulterior consequences, i.e. a birth. 
Krishna’s erotic dalliance with the gopis has no ulterior purpose or 
consequence. It exists out of time. Similarly Yasoda’s desire to run 
and take Krishna in her lap and her unconcern for the future reward 
of liberation (moksa) if she stifled that urge and meditated on Krishna 
as the supreme being can be viewed in the same light as Krishna’s 
retention of his seed. The gopis’ unconcem with the possibility that 
they would go to hell for violating the rules of hierarchy by giving 
dust from their feet, illustrates the same unconcern for consequences. 
The gopis act not in terms of the future but for the action itself, as if it 
were timeless. 

The overriding opposition within which all other dichotomies are 
encompassed is that between sovereignty (aisfwar}y4) and sweemess 
{madhurjya}. To the realm of ‘sovereignty’ belong the following: 
hierarchy; sexual love with shedding of the seed (kama); time; marriage 
{(swakiya); nghtful ownership (adhikara); concem with the con- 
sequences and/or reward or sanction of one’s actions. To the realm of 
‘sweetness’ belong the following: disregard of hierarchy; love which 
when it is sexual does not involve the shedding of the seed (prema); 
man-woman relationship outside marriage (paraktyd4); thievery (cora); 
unconcern with the consequences of one’s actions, a doing for doing’s 
sake; timelessness. 

Since I have argued that sovereignty is closely associated with the 
notion of auspiciousness, does an opposition between the realm of 
sovereignty and the realm of sweetness entail an association between 
the latter and inauspiciousness? What is the relationship between 
‘sweetness’ and auspiciousness or inauspiciousness? 

As we have seen, auspiciousness is inextricably tied to fertility. In 
the realm of ‘sweetness’ there is no procreation. In Oriya (as well as 
in Sanskrit) the word for ‘season’ {r#t4} is the same as one of the 
words for menstrual period. We have already seen that menarche is 
an auspicious ceremony and that a woman who does not menstruate 
is inauspicious. The fertility of women and the fertility of the earth 
are closely connected. The seasons which determine the agricultural 
cycle are also seen to be involved with the menstrual cycle of women, 
since the latter parallels the lunar cycle.¢ 
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This association between auspiciousness and time is also expressed 
by the fact that auspicious symbols such as the ‘full vessel’ and the 
devadasis are associated with doors, or gates. A door is an entrance, a 
point of passage, of movement. One does not dwel! in a door, one 
crosses a door, one passes through a door. Fittingly, devadasis mark 
the passage of time by their presence in the auspicious life-cycle 
ceremonies. 

In the temple of Jagannatha the very first thing that happens after 
the doors have been opened in the moming is the worship of the sun 
in the south-east corner of the inner compound. This is followed by 
the worship of the ‘guardians of the gates’ (dnxarapalas) such as 
Ganga, Yamuna and the nine planets (nabagrahas) (Tripathi 178:286). 
Seven of the nine planets give their names to the days of the week.” 
The association of the rivers Ganga and Yamuna with entrances is 
widespread in Orissan temple architecture.® The devadasis are not 
specifically associated with the major rivers such as Ganga, Yamuna, 
or Saraswati, but rather with the ‘water nymphs’, the apsaras. Rivers 
and planets are associated both with auspiciousness and inauspicious- 
ness, whereas the devadasis are separated from inauspiciousness.* 
The devadasis are also not associated with the nine planets. The nine 
planets are often placed on door lintels. They are represented anthropo- 
morphically. Two of the planets: rabwu and kets are inauspicious 
planets. Rahs is sometimes said to be a young widow. Thus the nine 
planets together represent both auspiciousness and inauspiciousness, 
The passage of rime is not only associated with auspiciousness but 
with i inauspiciousness as well, with death and decay. The rivers, like 
the nine planets, symbolize the passage of time, both in its life- 
giving, fertile aspect and in its death aspect. The rivers are the 
receivers of the ashes and bones of the dead, and of the offerings to 
the ancestors, as well as the givers of life. The flow of time is 
metaphorically represented by the flow of rivers which, like time, 
never flow backwards. Laksmi and the devadasis are associated with 
time in its auspicious aspect and dissociated from rime in its inauspi- 
cious aspect. 

Fertility is inherently ambiguous since it is intimately linked with 
the ancestors, and thus with death. In the realm of ‘sweetness’, the 
absence or stopping of time is emphasized. The term nitya can also be 
translated as meaning ‘eternal’. In the Oriya tradition of Vaishnavism 
the terms nitya Radha and nitya Krusna, refer to the eternal union of 
Radha and Krishna in the eternal region called Goloka (cow-world). 
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In his book on The History of Medieval Vaishnavism in Orissa, 
Prabhat Mukherjee retells the following story found in the Sunya 
Samhita (Chapter 10 (Oriya Text}) by Achyutananda Dasa (sixteenth 
century): 


Krishna in Dvaraka was pining, because of his separation from Radha. The 
eight Patavamésis or chief queens asked the reason of his anguish. Krishna 
said, “I leave not for a moment Radha’s side. Radha is in front (of me) and I 
am behind her as a lustful lover. We form one seed, being split into two 
component parts representing two separate enuuies.’ 

‘Eternal Radha,’ he added, ‘dwelleth in the Great eternal region.’ The queens 
had misgivings and they said, ‘Sayest ‘Thou, O Lord, that Radha dwelleth in 
Goloka, attended by 8 Sakhis. Then wherefore didst Thou forsake her 
company? How couldst Thou relinquish Radha, who is one with Thee? 
Verily, the great men invent many lies, we being young women of gullible 
narure.’ The chief queens then pressed for a glimpse of Radha in the eternal 
region. Krishna had to send for his vehicle, the Sun-Bird. 

‘How ambivious are these jealous Rajasika damsels,’ declared Krishna before 
Garuda, ‘they are desirous of gazing at (eternal) Radha.’ 

Krishna at first did not like the proposed journey to the eternal region. ‘How 
wilt thou take them to that inaccessible place?’ he said to Garuda. ‘I fear 
Krishna of the eternal region. We wilt be chasused and admission will be 
refused to us.’ But his apprehensions were finally overcome by his longing to 
gaze at etemal Krishna—being lovingly united with Radha. Sudam accomn- 
panied them. 

While they were at a distance of two yojanas from the Rasa arena, they were 
blinded by the glare of countless suns. Further progress was impossible as 
Krishna, the chief consorts and Garuda fainted. Recovering consciousness, 
they hastened to go back. Sudam was more fortunate. He managed to push 
forward and crossed one more yojana. From a distance, he beheld Radha- 
Krishna in etemal Rasa exploit. The eight Sakhis are surrounding them and 
1600 Gopi damsels are wimessing the exploit (1970:97-9). 


I have quoted this story at length because its central imagery is the 
opposition between Krishna in the realm of sovereignty with his 
eight wives, which is the realm of time, and Krishna in the eternal 
region, eternally united with Radha. The opposition is so strong that 
what Mukherjee translates as ‘the mundane Krishna’ is not able to 
enter into the eternal region. This brings to mind what Jack Hawley 
writes about one of the ‘plays’ staged today in Brundaban: 

One of the central dramas enacted in the maharas lila, in fact, depicts the 
battle of kam and prem. Kam tried to gain access to the circle of the ras, but 
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finds that he cannot enter; prem reigns there in the connection which binds 
Krishna and the gopis (1977:653). 


Kama (Hindi Kam) cannot enter into the circle of the rasa dance. 
Kama belongs to the realm of ‘sovereignty’ where the mundane 
Krishna dwells with his eight queens, which is opposed to the time- 
lessness of the eternal region. 

In this world bound in the flux of time, auspiciousness with the 
passage of time becomes inauspiciousness. In Brundaban, the ambi- 
valence of time is suspended. We are left with a type of auspi- 
ciousness—and it is that since the symbolism speaks of ir—~-which is 
ourside of time; a transcendent type of auspiciousness. The existence 
in Hindu thought of such a notion is confirmed in the writings of a 
rwelfth-century Srivaishnava theologian, Parasara Bhattar, who has 
this to say about the word s#bham (auspicious): ‘Auspiciousness is of 
two kinds, one pertaining to material things, and of this life; the other 
refers to the spiritual way [leading to moksa (salvation)) (in V. 
Naranayan 1983). 

The theme of the double aspect of time—its auspiciousness as well 
as its inauspiciousness—is expressed in the symbolism of food found 
in the festival of the first feeding of Krishna called Nandoscaba. A 
play reenacting this event is staged in the temple. Two devadasis 
participate in it playing the role of Nanda’s (Krishna’s foster father) 
two wives: Yasodi and Rohini. The right to perform the role of 
Yasoda belongs to Radha. She inherited it from her devadasi mother. 
The role of Rohini is today played by Bisaka. Radha gave me vivid 
and detailed descriptions of this festival which 1 corroborated with 
other devadasis and pandas. 


Description of Nandoscaba 

In the morning of that day Radha sends a message to the house of a 
brahmin temple servant (of the pratihari type, in charge of guarding 
doors and entrances to the temple) along with some food. That food 
consists of pana (betel nut leaf), g#& (betel nut), milk sweets and 
flowers. The message is a request to that person to send one of his 
young sons to the temple to play the role of Krishna. That same 
morning Radha and Bisaka also send some food to the house of the 
brahmin temple servant who will play the role of Nanda. This man is 
the Bhitaracha Mahapatra—the priest in charge of opening the doors 
of the temple in the morning and one of the most important priests in 
the temple. The devadasis send to his house betel nuts, fruits, white 
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(raw) rice and raw vegetables as well as two garlands. The two 
devadasis then get elaborately dressed and ormamented; on this occa- 
sion the devadasis wear golden ornaments (which today they have to 
borrow since they have had to sell their valuables). In particular they 
wear a golden ankle bracelet, which ordinarily can only be worn by 
queens. They go to the house of Bhitaracha Mahapatra where the 
women of the house receive them. Other brahmin temple servants 
are also invited there and everyone is feasted with mahdaprasad. By 
such exhanges of food the relationship of Yasoda to Krishna is 
established—a mother’s relationship—and the relationship berween 
Nanda and his two wives is also established by the gesture of wonen 
giving food to him. 

After the feast the three main characters—Nanda, Yasoda, and 
Rohini—leave. The Brahmin playing the role of Nanda is made up 
with a beard and a big belly. They all go first to the palace where 
Nanda announces to the king that the festival is going to take place. 
The king gives Nanda a piece of cloth. The devadasis will go to the 
palace separately the next day and each will receive a sari. The three of 
them chen head for the temple. Nanda puts his arms around the two 
women, for on this day they are his ‘queens’. They enter the temple 
through the main eastern gate and turn right towards the bathing 
platform (snana mandapa) which is situated along the outer wall in 
the north-east corner. There they sit on the three round stone bases 
on which the main images of the temple are placed at the time of the 
bathing festival. Rohini, who is Nanda’s first wife, sits on his left and 
Yasoda sits on his right. At that time a brahmin temple servant 
dressed as a cowherd (gauda; although there is a temple servant of 
that non-brahmin caste whose dury is to bring milk during some 
festival, the role is here taken by a brahmin) comes to the platform. 
He carries a one-string instrument and sings a simple rwo-line song 
while holding the front pleat of Nanda’s dhots (men’s lower garment). 
The song says: ‘Nanda, Oh my Nanda, Govinda [Krishna] has come; 
the drums, the conchshells, trumpets and flutes sound, there is bliss 
in the universe.’ 

This man, of the same caste as Nanda and a fellow villager, repre- 
sents the friends and neighbours of Nanda who, the day after the 
birth of Nanda’s son, come to celebrate with him and receive gifts of 
money and food. 

All of them head westward, through the gate to the inner compound, 
to the temple of Laksmi (in the north-west corner of the inner 
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compound). in front of Laksm?s temple a cow and her calf are 
tethered. The cow’s calf is her first one; such a cow is called ‘first fruit 
cow’ (pratama phali gat); she has never been milked before. The boy 
Krishna is also there (a child of six or seven, the son of a brahmin 
temple servant) all dressed and decorated, wearing in his hair a 
peacock feather. The two devadasis go towards him and a mild 
quarrel ensues between the two women about which one of then will 
carry Krishna on her lap first. Yasoda wins; after she has held 
Krishna, Rohini does so. During this time Nanda milks the cow, 
collecting the milk in a silver vessel. When che vessel is full, Nanda 
takes it to the audience hall of the Laksmi temple and offers the milk 
to a small image of the child Krishna which is placed in a swing. (That 
same image was first placed in a swing in the audience hal! of the main 
temple and then was brought over to the Laksmi temple.} After 
having offered the milk to the image, Nanda brings the silver pot to 
the two devadasis who are sitting on the steps of the temple entrance 
with Krishna in Yasoda’s lap. He hands the pot to the two women 
with a bit of cotton. Ya$od3 dips the cotton in the milk pot and feeds 
Krishna. Ac that precise moment a demoness called Putana appears, 
shrieking horribly. 

Putana is played by a gauda (cowherd) temple servant. He is made 
up to look horrible, the most prominent part of his costume being 
two enormous, pendulous breasts. The demoness tries to suckle 
Krishna. Just after having drunk the milk given by Yasoda, the boy 
Krishna hits the demoness with a stick and she dies. (The stick 
wielded by Krishna was given by the king.) 

The festival ends with Nanda carrying the image of the child 
Krishna back to the swing in the audience hall (also called the dance 
hall) of the main temple, accompanied by other brahmin priests and 
the devadasis. Nanda swings the swing and milk sweets brought from 
his house are offered by him to the image and then distributed to all 
those present; all the while the women present, including the devadasis, 
do bula-buli. 


Interpretation 

This festival represents the first feeding of the infant Krishna. The 
festival is inaugurated by the placement of an image of the infant 
Krishna on a swing in the main temple and is concluded in the same 
way. The intervening episode, which constitutes the core of this 
play, takes place in the ternple of Laksmi and not in that of Jagannatha. 
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It is in Laksmi’s temple that the central episode of feeding takes place, 
and it is in front of it that the cow and calf are tethered and milked. It 
is also there that the devadasi feeds milk ro the boy Krishna. Laksmi, 
the bountiful feeder, is a more appropriate hostess than the Lord of 
the Universe on this occasion. The milk offering to the image is done 
by the Brahmin priest, since only men can perform offerings to the 
gods. But the gesture of giving milk to a child is inseparable from 
femaleness and is enacted by a woman—the devadasi—feeding a boy. 

Milk is the female food par excellence; it is raw and as such carries 
no hierarchical meaning. Milk also speaks of morher love; butter 
which is so important a food in Krishna’s childhood can also speak of 
love in general. As Hawley expresses it ‘Love. . . usually called prem 
in this context . . . almost inevitably becomes central in the inter- 
pretation of the meaning of butter if one pursues the topic at any 
length’ (1977:632). Mother love, exemplified by Yasoda,!° is 
embodied in the act of suckling. Yasoda churns milk and makes 
butter which Krishna steals; he also steals the butter made by the 
gopis. Later as an adolescent he steals the love of the gopis, and 
‘fondles the breasts of the gopis and compares them to pots of sweet 
butter? (ibid. :631). 

The new theme which appears at that moment is that of the 
demoness. The demoness attempts to suckle the boy with her 
poisoncus milk.‘ The timing of the demoness episode is important: 
she appears at the very moment rhat Krishna takes inilk from his 
foster mother for the first time. At that very moment Krishna is faced 
with two types of milk and by extension two rypes of breasts; the 
auspicious, good, milk/breast of the mother/cow and the bad, 
poisonous, breast of the demoness. Krishna destroys the latter. 

The theme of the rwo types of milk, good and bad, is also found in 
the myth of the chuming of the milk ocean. Although che myth was 
not told to me in connection wirh this ritual but on my visit to Laksmr’s 
‘palace,’ the Laksmi-Nrusingha temple on che beach, it is relevant 
since it is, like the ritual, associated with a temple of Laksmi. The fact 
that milk is given to Krishna for the first time in Laksm7’s remple 
refers us also to Lak$mT’s own milk symbolism. Siva plays in this 
myth a role similar to that of Krishna with Putana. Siva is not present 
during the festival of Nanda and Yasoda, but he is present in his 
ardhandariswara form at the time of the evening ritual. 


The gods (devas) under the leadership of Indra and the demons (daityd) 
under the leadership otf Bali came to the seaside. They jointly decided to 
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churn the sea and to get valuables (rztnas) out of it. They put in the sea trees, 
plants, creepers having first made a paste of these ard extracted their milky 
sap. That converted the ocean into milk. As a churning stick they uprooted 
the mountain Mandara and placed it in the sea. But it was not steady. The 
gods-and-demons {(surdsuras) asked Visnu co help. Visnu took his torcoise 
form and placed the mountain on bis back to steady it. Then the gods-and- 
demons went to the snake Basuki and cold him that at the orders of Visnu he 
should come and be the churning rope. The king of the snakes came to the 
sea-shore and the gods and demons rolled him three times around Mount 
Mandara. Then they said “Let us churn the ocean.” The gods went to the 
head of the snake ro begin to chum. Seeing this the demons refused to chum 
holding the tail of the snake. So the gods left the head side and gave that side 
to the demons. They began to chum. The snake got tired being pulled this 
way and chat and was breathing heavily which tired the demons. The latter 
turned to Yisnu for help who gave them strength (teja). Getting this the 
churning continued happily. Out of the chuming of the ocean the moon took 
its birth (candaram4) and went up to the sky. After more chuming the 
‘desire-fulfilling-cow’ (k&madhens) came out of the sea. After more churning a 
horse called Ucaisraba came out and it was taken by Indra. Then the elephant 
Airabarahasti with four tusks came out and it was also given to Indra. After 
more churning the lovely flowers called panijata came out and after the 
nymphs {apsaras) came out. These too were raken by Indra. The flowers for 
Indra’s garden and the apsaras as companions for Indra’s wife Saci. Then after 
more churning the eight jewels (astaratnas) came out. Then the Lord of the 
Ocean Varuna decided to send his daughter Laksmi who had been bom in a 
pond of Lotus flowers for Vignu. Varuna and his sons carried Laksmi seated 
on a lovely carrier, surrounded by young women, to the surface of the sea. 
Laksmi, stepping down from her camage, came towards Visnu and garlanded 
him and Visnu took her and she sat in his lap, All present saw them thus after 
which they resumed churning. Out of the ocean came Dhanvantari, the 
physician of the gods, holding a pot of nectar (amrutaksembha). To revieve 
the nectar the help of Vignu was sought. Visnu took, through his power of 
illusion (maya) the form of an enchanting young woman called ‘the en- 
chantress’ {mohinz) who seduced the demons. Forgetting all about the nectar, 
the demons, captivated by the beautiful woman, let the gods take the pot of 
nectar. 

Then the ocean begged Visnu co stop the chuming because he was tired. So 
the churning was stopped and Laksmi and Narayana (Visnu) went to their 
abode. 

When Siva heard of this, that the gods and demons had churned the ocean and 
got many things, he was mad. He came to the spot and forced the gods and 
demons to churn some more. Being afraid of Siva’s anger the gods and 
demons obeyed. From that churning the poison (fi;a) from the 
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mouth of the snake came out and swelled up and threatened to destroy the 
whole world. The gods prayed Siva to save creavon and to drink the poison. 
Siva drank the poison and it remained in his throat, that is why one of his 
names is ‘the blue throated one’ (nilakantha). After this everyone praised 
Siva and this brought the churning of the ocean to an end." 


In this myth there is a parallel with the festival of Nandoécaba. Out 
of the churning of the milk ocean two types of things came: (1) 
valuables; and (2) poison. Thus milk is separated into two componens, 
one bad and one good. Krishna’s action of killing the demoness is 
paralleled by Siva’s action of drinking the poison. 

A poisonous mitk-product reminds one of the Havik widows dis- 
cussed by Harper who are believed to poison their relatives. The 
connection between poison and milk, boch in this myth in which the 
milk is associated with Laksmi (though indirectly), and in the ritual in 
Laksmt’s temple in which poisonous milk comes from the breast of the 
demoness, can be understood as a mythic-nitual transposition of the 
inauspicious widow who should not cook and feed people, at least not 
at auspicious ceremonies. Inauspiciousness, as we have seen, refers to 
death and illness; poison, as the opposite of ‘nectar’ (amrsta), the elixir 
of life and well-being, is certainly an apt symbol of inauspiciousness. 

The para!lel between Krishna’s action of killing the demoness and 
Siva’s action of drinking the poison has deeper significance. They 
both speak about a transcendence of time. The ‘good milk? in this 
myrh and the ‘good milk’ in the rival of the first feeding of Krishna 
are very different. The things chumed out of the ocean—apart from 
poison—are all expressions of sovereignty. In other versions of the 
myth, not only the moon is churned out but also the sun. The sun and 
the moon are intimately connected with kingship, as the following 
excerpr from Inden’s article testifies: 


If the king had a special connection with the earth, he also had a special 
connection with the sun or moon, These two, the ‘maker of the day’ 
(divakara) and the ‘maker of the night’ (nisakara), were considered powerful 
deities transcending the earth but having strong influences on it, especially in 
regard to the day, month, and the seasons. The purdnas in their accounts of 
the past classify India’s kings as descended either from the sun or moon and 
most of the important dynasties of medieval India likewise claim solar or 
lunar origin. To have the substances of the sun and moon in their bodies 
meant that the kings too were powerful deities transcending the earth and 
were, like the sun and moon themselves, intimatety involved in the regulation 
of the day, the month, and the year (1977:35). 
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The other items chumed out of the ocean have a striking parallel to 
the contents of the ‘increaser vessel’ whose water is used to sprinkle 
the king. Some of them are insignia of royalty ; the horse, the elephant, 
the courtesans (the apsaras). Laksmt’s connection with sovereignty 
has already been pointed out. The physician of the gods corresponds 
to ‘all the medicinal herbs’ (sarba ausodh:) which are placed in the 
vessel for the king’s coronauon,. The pot carried by the physician of 
the gods contains the ‘elixir of long life, well-being and prosperity’. 
The word amrnta is often translated as ‘elixir of immortality’. But as 
Long points out in his article analysing this myth, immortality in 
Hindu mythology does not have the meaning it has in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition of eternal life but simply a long life, prosperity, 
progeny, freedom from disease and genera! well-being (1976:181).0 

The association between this myth and sovereignty is also attested 
to by the fact thar ‘many of the versions are told primarily ro account 
for the establishment of Indra as king of the Gods’ (Long 1976:185). 

The myth is also associated with the marriage ritual. In a footnote, 
Long mentions that: 


There is a popular Sanskrit stanza, customanty chanted in the context of the 
marriage nite, which enumerates 14 precious objects. This list of 14 objects 
includes the 12 standard jewels, occuring frequently in the puranas, plus the 
bow (Sarmga) and conch-shell (Sankha) of Hani {1976:n. 19:181). 


This stanza ends with the words ‘may these 14 jewels make every day 
auspicious (mangalam).’ There is thus no doubt about the association 
berween the things first churned out of the ocean and auspiciousness. 
There is another, indirect, reference to the marriage ceremony. In 
other versions of the myth mentioned by Long, one of the beings 
churned out of the ocean is Varuni or Sura, the wife of Varuna. Those 
who accepted her were called suras and those who rcjected her were 
called as#ras. Gonda writes that sura ts one of the manifestations of 
ksatra, ‘royal power’, and mentions the custom referred to in Gobhila 
Grhya Sitras of sprinkling the bride with it (1956:43—4). Thus spiri- 
tuous liquor is expressive of both sovereignty and auspiciousness. 
The demons, as one of their names indicates (asuras), are devoid of 
sovereignty and auspiciouness. They are opposed to the gods. 
Long’s analysis associates the gods with life and the demons with 
death. He, however, does not bring out in his analysis the association 
berween the gods, sovereignty, and auspiciousness, nor does he link 
the ‘jewels’ churned out of the sea with these two concepts. He sees 
the myth as essentia!ly a draw between the gods and the demons: 
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In the first place, the resolution of the conflict between the Devas and Asuras 
is always tenuous and temporary. The two sides will conunue to engage in 
combat as long as the cosmos itself endures. A permanent armistice, we can 
surnise, would dissolve the universe into a statc of perfect stasis or chaos. 
Secondly, according to the myth, in the end the opposites are not transcended 
or merged. The conflict is not resolved but is merely halted by the achievement 
of victory (complete, though temporary) for the gods (author's emphasis} 
(1976:99). 


Long bases his conclusion on the fact that the gods and the demons 
‘exist together in a relationship which is characterized, at once, by 
both contraniery and complementarity—and, as suggested previously, 
by consubstantialicy’ (ibid.:193). The consubstanualiry of the gods 
and the demons refers to the fact that in the brahmanical myths they 
are represented as close kinsmen: ‘They are said to be ha!f-brothers . . . 
they are consanguine relations . . . and, as such, represent the 
primal reality as a united polarity and polarized uniry’ (ibid. :192). 

This consubstantiality , expressed in kinship terms, is, I believe, to 
be understood in terms of the single undifferentiated category of 
Time. Time, as mentioned earlier, is categorized into both auspi- 
ciousness and inauspiciousness. The gods represent auspicious time 
and the demons represent inauspicious time, that is, death, decay and 
illness. The relationship between the two can be characterized by 
‘contrariery? in the sense of the principle of reversal discussed earlier. 
It can be said that since the spatial symbolism for ancestors and death 
is the reverse of that for the living and for the gods, the contrariety 
between the gods and the demons corresponds to an opposition 
berween life and death. 

I disagree with Long’s statement that the opposites of life and 
death are not transcended in this myth. In Amrapalli’s stories told in 
the context of her interpreration of the evening ritual, all the emphasis 
1s on Krishna’s transcendence of ‘auspicious ume’. His erotic dalliance 
with a woman not his own, i.e. not a wife, in which he retains his 
seed, the repeated opposition berween ‘sweetness’ and ‘sovereignty’, 
all speak of an opposition between Krishna’s actions and ‘sovereignty 
and auspiciousness’. His action of killing the demoness speaks of his 
opposition to ‘inauspicious ume’. In fact Krishna has several en- 
counters with vanous demons, which are so many mythic represen- 
tations of ‘inauspicious time’. In the myth of the chuming of the 
ocean, Siva’s action of drinking the poison similarly speaks of a 
transcendence of inauspicious time. I speak of transcendence rather 
than opposition because in the myth Siva is not associated with 
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auspiciousness. He receives none of the items churned out of the 
milk-ocean. He was not even present. Long himself, in a foomote, 
remarks about the manner in which Siva drank che poison that 
‘structurally, the throat stands midway berween the mouth and the 
stomach, thereby signifying that this act is a form of mediation’ 
(1976:n. 33:196). Although Siva’s transcendence of auspicious time is 
not explicitly stated in the myth, but is only implied by the fact that 
he is an outsider to the drama and does not receive any of the 
auspicious products of the churning, in other myths, Siva’s tran- 
scendence of auspicious time is explicitly expressed. 

First and foremost is Siva’s well-known antagonism to Kama, 
vividly told in the episode of Siva burning Kama with the glance from 
his third eye (see O’Flaherty 1973:143). Furthermore, Siva in his 
lengthy love-making to Parvati does not spi!l his seed (ibid.:261-77). 

Parallels between Siva and Krishna, which we first encountered in 
the evening ritual of the devadasi where she sings Vaishnavite songs 
in front of an image of Siva, can also be found in many other places of 
their mythology. For example, the whole setting of the Krishna {la 
in the forest, outside of the village, reminds one of Siva’s surrounding 
when he is represented as the great ascetic. We have already come 
across the opposition between the forest and the city, raw food such 
as fruits, herbs, and roots versus the cooked delicacies of the city, in 
the myth of the seduction of the ascetic Ri$yasringa. This same 
opposition between the settled village or town and the forest pervades 
the descriptions of Krishna’s /i/4 in the forest outside of Brundaban. 

I would maintain that Siva and Krishna are figures which represent 
the transcendence of Time, both in its auspicious and it its inauspicious 
aspects. This is not to say that the two figures are substirutable. Siva 
has no dealings with prema. Siva’s transcendence of time is austere 
whereas Krishna’s is full of joy and sensuousness; it is a feast of love. 

There is another myth which speaks of Siva’s transcendence of 
Time, which was told to me by P. C. Mishra in the context of our 
preparations to go and witness in a village outside of Puri the festival 
of Kah: 

Kali {meaning both ‘black? and ‘time’ in the feminine form] emerged from 
Durga, out of the latter’s anger after her slaying of the buffalo demon. The 
reason for Durgia’s anger is the following: the gods had given a curse that the 
only way the buffalo demon would die was when he saw the sexual organ of a 
woman. Durga, when she started her fight with the buffalo demon, did not 
know this. While fighting, Durga in her anger produced other goddesses. 
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These were Mangala, Hingula, and Sitala. Goddess Mangala whispered in 
Durga’s ear what the curse of the gods was. Durga in anger took off her robes 
and placed each of her feet on two distant hills. The buffalo was under her, 
between her legs, ooking up at her vagina, and at that moment DurgA kills 
him by piercing him with her trident. Then Durga was extremely angry with 
the gods for having given such a curse to humiliate her. Her anger grew so 
terrible that she transformed herself, grew smaller and black and left her lon 
mount and started walking on foot. Her name then became Kaji. With 
tongue lolling out and dripping with blood, she then went on a blind 
destructive rampage, killimg everything and everyone in sight, regardless of 
who they were. The gods and the people became extremely worried and 
appealed to Siva for help. Mahadev [Siva] agreed and lay himself down, 
sleeping, on the path on which the funous, black and naked Kali was coming. 
In her blinded anger she did not see him and stepped on his chest. At that 
moment Siva’s linga [penis} became erect and entered Kali. At that instant 
Kali recognized her husband and pulled out her tongue in ecstasy [the 
iconography at the time of Kali px#j4 represents that instant} and her anger 
disappears. 


Kali on her destructive rampage looks like a demoness; she is a 
destructive female; by entering her, Siva neutralizes her destruc- 
tiveness. This theme bears a striking resemblance to the theme of Siva 
drinking the poison that came out of the milk ocean. Siva bodily, 
literally, absorbs the destrucuve aspect of the female, once in his 
mouth, the other time through phallic penetration. Another myth 
representing the same theme is that of the descent of the Ganges.’ In 
that myth Siva’s help is required to break the falf of that mighty river. 
If the goddess Ganga, with her gigantic weight of water, were 
allowed to fall directly on the earth, the terrible torrent would shatter 
it. Only Siva could absorb that destructive fenale power by receiving 
her on his head, onto his immense matted locks. She re-emerged in 
the form of seven tamer streams out of the yogic locks of Siva. 
Through Siva’s mediation, the destructive force of the river becomes 
not the opposite of destructive but che destructive and life-giving. 
Ganga coming out of Siva’s locks is the flow of Time, both auspicious 
and inauspicious. Siva’s and Krishna’s response when confronted 
with poisonous milk-products are different in scyle: the former 
absorbs them and thus neutralizes them and the latter simply kills 
them. 

Their modes of sexual union, however, are very similar. Boch 
Krishna and Radh3a’s union and Siva and Parvau’s union (in the 
arddhandriswara iconography) are depicted as perfectly symmetrical. 
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In particular, the Oriya style of representing Krishna and Radha 
bears a striking resemblance to the iconography of Siva half-man, 
half-woman. They both speak of the transcendence of hierarchy and 
of Time. 

In the conclusion of his thesis, Hawley speaks of the butter thief 
plays as representing the reverse process from the one depicted in the 
churning of the milk ocean. Although he does not make his analysis 
in terms of Time but in terms of the abrogations of all boundaries, his 
insight is very relevant to my own argument: 


We have seen how Krishna’s effect upon Brindavan in the makhan cori lila is 
to turn the strucmure of Vaikuntha {the abode of Visnu where sovereignty 
reigns), as it were, inside out. But if we were to state that process in 
mythological terms, we might appropriately refer to it as the undoing of the 
effects of the churning of the milk ocean. Mythologically speaking, the 
ultimate effect would be that the world would be returned to some form of 
pralaya (original undifferentiated water}. . . . Thus the undoing of churning in 
the makhan cori {it recums us to the very state which the chuming of the milk 
ocean ininally altered (1977:707-8). 


The churning of the ocean, as we have seen, separates from the 
original undifferentiated water auspicious time from inauspicious 
time. The former takes the form of all the various ‘jewels’ and the 
latter the form of poison. The original undifferentiated waters 
(pralaya) are thus ‘outside’ or ‘before’ the flow of Time. Thus to 
make a parallel between the ‘play’ (/i/4) of Krishna and the original 
water (pralaya) is another way of saying that Krishna transcends 
Time. 
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Time Dissolved 


The moming ritual of the devadasis has—besides its overt, .exoteric, 
royal symbolism—a secret, esoteric, interpretation. The rajagnurus 
place this ritual in the sékt4 tradition, and interpret it accordingly. 
Trinayana, towards the end of my first period of fieldwork, gave me 
the text of the secret sakt4 ritual which he said was indispensable to 
fully understand the ritual of the devadasis. In the sakta tradition, the 
morning dance of the devadasis is considered to be parr of a fivefold 
Tantric offering to the deities. This offering is referred to as the ‘five 
m’s’; it has an exoteric and an esoteric form. In the exoteric form, 
three of the five m’s are vegetarian food offerings which form part of 
the morning meal.' These vegetarian offerings stand for the esoteric 
non-vegetarian offerings of meat (mdamsa), fish (maca), and wine 
(madya). A fourth offering called mudra has the same form in both 
esoteric and exoteric versions; it consists of black gram cakes. The 
fifth m in the exotenic version is the dance of the devadasi and it stands 
for sexual union (maithuna) in the esoteric version. 

In the interpretation 1 offer of the esoteric ritual, 1 argue that the 
logic of its signs achieves a dissolution of time. The information used 
in interpreting this ritual comes from three sources: (1) The text of 
Trinayana called Syama Pxja Bidh: (SPBY; (2) a text given wo me by 
S. N. Rajguru which is another version of the same ritual, calied 
Mahakali Saparya Vidhibh (MSV). S. N. Rajguru procured this 
manuscript from an old brahmin in his home town of Paralakhemundi 
in the south of Orissa. Both texts are in the Sanskrit language but are 
written with the Oriya script;? (3) oral explanations given to me by 
both the rajagurus of Puri. The devadasis denied any knowledge of a 
Sakta interpretation of their ritual or of the existence of a secret ritual. 
Trinayana insisted that they knew this tradition but were not divulging 
any of it since it is secret and by doing so they might attract the anger 
of the goddess upon themselves. 

The secret ritual is a worship of goddess Kali, who in this tradition 
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is identified with Jagannatha. The secret worship of Kali is not 
performed on a regular basis but for the fulfillment of certain desires. 
Trinayana himself performs this worship. He gave me very few 
instances of causes to perform the worship. Apparently he performs 
this ritual upon request. One such was from a couple whose son was 
accused of murder and was expected to be given a death sentence in 
court. They requested Trinayana to perform this ritual to undo the 
possibility of a death sentence. The ritual was performed and the man 
was acquitted. Another example given was the case of a member of 
Trinayana’s own family who had lost his job and had not been able to 
secure another one. ‘Trinayana was understandably reluctant to discuss 
these things at length but what he did say gave me the clear impression 
that the ritual is done in order to reverse the ill-effects of a present 
situation. 

The ritual can take place in the temple although its precise location 
there was not divulged.* When performed in the temple, it takes place 
at night, when the temple 1s closed and its gates are sealed. It can also 
take place in vanious secluded locations, such as an abandoned goddess 
temple or a cremation ground. The summary of the ritual to follow is 
based on Trinayana’s manuscript.’ There is a basic similarity of 
overall structure and in most of the mantras in both manuscripts but 
quite a bit of variation in the sequence and in some of the forms of 
ritual actions. 


A Summary of the Syama Pija Bidhi 


Preliminaries 


The officiant (called pxjaka in the text} enters the place of worship 
and greets Kali with folded hands. He washes his feet and rinses his 
mouth chrée times all the while reciting mantras. He sprinkles water 
on the place of worship also reciting mantras, thus purifying it. 

He then proceeds to do the worship of the door-guardians (dudra- 
pdlas). Sitting at the entrance to the place of worship he will, uttering 
mantras, spread cow-~dung and draw sacred designs (mandala) on it 
as well as show hand gestures (msudras)}. He places a pot (patri) and 
fills it wich water, worships it with perfume, flowers and white raw 
rice. He then does the ‘binding of the ten directions’ (dasadig- 
bandhana} to prevent evil influences from entering from ourside. 
Using the water from the pot he worships the door guardians (a series 
of seventeen deities including the three major rivers, Ganes and the 
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Lords of the fields &setrapalas}. Worship always includes recitation 
of mantras which greet the deity and showing of hand gestures and 
offering incense, perfume, flowers and white raw rice, as ammimum. 
At rhe same time he rings a bell and recites the fifty letters of the 
alphabet in the normal order. This drives the ghosts, that might be 
lurking around, away. 

He then does a worship to the earth (pruthibsz). He purifies the seat 
(@sana) on which he will sit to do the worship. By means of meditative 
techniques involving hand and body postures (rrydsa) and the recitation 
of mantras he drives away all obstructions (bighna) and evil powers 
that might be around. He then greets his guru and his guru’s guru (up 
to four generations of gurus). He greets Ganes and the guardians of 
the fields (ksetra-palas). He greers the deities representing the ten 
directions. 

The officiant, who faces east, places the articles of worship on his 
right, 1.e. to the south, a water pot to his left, and behind him another 
water pot to purify his hands. Holding flowers in his hands and 
reciting a mantra to the flowers, the officiant then ties the flowers in 
his hair. 

The officiant proceeds to purify marijuana, called Victory (bijzaya). 
He invokes her as goddess Sambid and says that she is also the 
Goddess of Speech {Bagdevw?) residing in the mouth of enemies not 
allowing them to speak evil. Uttering more mantras and doing repe- 
tition of some syllables (japa) the priest does tarpana—-literally ‘satis~ 
faction’—by touching the bijaya to his forehead and then eating it. 
After eating this the officiant will feel very happy and out of this joy 
wit! start the worship (this is part of the text). 


Transformation of the body of the officiant into a divine body 

This is accomplished by the purification of the five elements of the 
body: bhitasuddhs. Then he establishes breath in this new body 
(pranapratistha), and performs yogic breath control (pranayam). He 
places the fifty letters of the alphabet on centers inside his body and 
on places outside his body (antah mdtrukanydasa and bahir- 
mdatrukdanydsa). (These processes are not described in the text since 
they are standard procedures, They are described by Tripathi in his 
article (1978:290-5) on the daily worship in the temple.} 


The drawing of the yantra of the Goddess 
This yantra (sacred design) is drawn either on a plate of gold or drawn 
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with red sandal paste on a leaf of the be? tree (sacred to the goddess 
and Siva} (see diagram). Then the officiant offers mental worship 
to this design, offering mentally the sixteen articles of worship, and 
doing a mental fire sacnifice with knowledge (jriana) as the fire, his 
mind {manas) the spoon and his consciousness (ct) as the clarified 
butter. 


Preparation of the articles for the great worship 

(a) Preparation of the ‘common water’ (samandarghya): the officiant 
spreads cow-dung and on that draws a design (mandala). He does 
p#j4 to it. He places a tripod on this and on this tripod a conch- 
shell on which he has drawn a downwards pointing triangle. He 
does p#;j4 to the conch-shell and cripod. He fills it with water and in 
that water invites all the ‘sacred waters’ (tirthas) by means of invoca- 
tions. He does p#;4 to the filled conch-shell. 
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{b) Preparation of the (metal) pot of wine. Preliminaries as in (a). 
After recitation of lengthy mantras, he draws designs with red sandal- 
wood paste, puts a red cloth on it, throws perfume, flowers and rice 
on it. He draws a triangle in red inside the pot (ghata). Then he pours 
wine in that pot. A fter doing that he will drive the curses which are in 
the wine away by reciting syllables and then he drives the sin (dosa) 
out of the wine by the same method. Then by breathing on it, the 
officiane will blow through his nose onto the wine the substance from 
the union of Siva and Sakti in his head. Then he will smell the wine 
and by doing so bum its bad smel! and add a good scent from the spot 
in-between his eyebrows. Then by meditation (dhyana) he will 
purify the wine and recite an invocation to the wine calling it by the 
name of the goddess Baruni. He also calls the wine Kulasundari, 
‘beautiful maiden of the clan’ and compares her to the nectar {(amrauta) 
that resides in the clan (kulastha). Then the officiant dips his thumb 
and middle finger in the wine and rubs his two hands and passes them 
all over his body. This is called a bath (sndna}. 

Holding a flower, the officiant recites a mantra holding the pot in 
his rwo hands. The mantra says that it destroys the sin of brahminicide 
{brahmahatya dosa) of the wme done by killing Kaca. He frees the 
wine from the curse (spa) of the sage Sukra. He then places the pot 
on a design he previously made on his left side (north) and recites a 
mantra which says that various gods reside in various parts of the 
pot. Visnu is inside the pot, Siva on its neck, all the gods in front of it, 
onuits left the sages. The por is filled with all the rivers and the Yoginis 
reside on its inner surface and the Bhairavas inside of it. After more 
mantras the officiant draws on the surface of the wine a design with a 
blade of grass, writes some syllables, offers perfume and flowers and 
invokes various goddesses to reside in the pot. 

The officiant follows this by doing the ten purifications (dasa- 
samskaras) to the wine. This is done by meditation (dhyana) and 
recitation of lengthy mantras. The wine is invoked as Ananda Bhairavi. 
The former is mistress (swamini) of the 64 Lakh of Crores of Yoginis. 
She is also called goddess Sura. 

The officiant does a fivefold ps&;4 of the wine and a repetition (japa} 
of the Gayatri mantra and a repetition of ‘the great mantra’ (parama 
hamsah mantra): hamsah soaham soaham hamsah svabd, by which 
the officiant identifies himself with the ‘great soul’ (paramdatma). 
Then he recites some more mantras. This brings to an end the ‘10 
purifications’. 
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The officiant looks into the wine and with a flower draws a 
triangle, moving his hand clockwise and then writes the letters of the 
alphabet on the surface of the wine. Again bringing the nectar (amruta) 
from the union of Siva and Sakti in his brain through his nostril, he 
adds it to the wine. The wine is thus transformed into nectar. He 
recites a mantra stating this. 

(c) Preparation of the meat. The meat which has been cooked is 
placed on a design. With gestures the officiant recites the ‘root 
mantra’ which is the mantra of Daksinakalika. Then he sprinkles the 
meat with water from the common conch-shell. Then with gestures 
and the recitation of the mantra which states that this is nectar, he 
transforms the meat into nectar. 

(d) Preparation of the fish. The fish is also cooked. The same is 
done as for the meat. 

(e) Preparation of the black gram cakes (mudr4). The cakes should 
be round. The same is done as in {c} and (d). 

(f) Preparation of the fifth m (paricama makdra). A young woman 
is brought—she should not be old—and must not be menstruating. 
She may be married or unmarried and should belong to any of the 
following classes of women: a dancer (nanini); an adopted girl (palini); 
a courtesan (besy4); a washerwoman (rajaki); a barber woman 
(napitangand). Drawing a downwards poinung triangte on his left, 
the officiant seats her completely naked on that design. She sits 
cross-legged so that her vagina (yon:) is completely visible. The 
officiant, reciting mantras and sprinkling water in the same manner 
as previously, purifies the woman’s yoni. With a blade of grass the 
officiant touches the yoni while reciting a Vedic mantra to make the 
womb fertile. Trinayana gave the following gloss for this mantra: 
‘Om, let Visnu create the yont let Visvakarma give shape to your 
form. Let Prajapati place the germ in your womb. Let Bidhata cause 
your impregnation. Let the Amabasya [new moon} present her womb 
to you. Oh, Saraswati, give your womb to her. Let the impregnation 
be done by the Aswins who hold a garland of lotus.’¢ Then looking at 
the yonz he recites a mantra stating that the nectar flows. As a rule 
then the female sexual fluid (raja) should fall down itself (swatah raja 
pata). But if it does not the officiant then engages in sexual intercourse 
(without ejaculating, information given orally). This brings out the 
sexual fluid which he collects on a be! leaf to which he adds several 
perfumes. To thar leaf he does the same purificatory actions as for the 
other substances. 
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(g) Preparation of the ‘special water’ (bisesdrghya). With the water 
from the common conch-shell, the place berween the seat of the 
officiant and the yantra of the goddess is purified. On this spot the 
officiant draws a design and he does ps4 to its various parts. He then 
places a tripod there and does p#;4 to it. Drawing a triangle with red 
sandal-wood paste on a conch-shell, he places that conch-shell on the 
tripod. This conch-shel! is called the $75 Patra. It is welcomed as the 
conch-shell of goddess Daksinakalika. Bringing wine from the wine 
pot, in the left hand, the officiant half fills the conch-shell. He then 
fills it with water from the common conch-shell (samandrghya) and 
while doing this he recites the letters of the alphabet in inverse order 
(biloma). He does a pxja to this conch-shell with perfume, flowers 
and several kinds of leaves. Then he adds in it some portion of the 
meat, fish and black gram cakes. He also puts in it the be? leaf on 
which the female sexual fluid was collected. Lastly he puts in the 
conch-shell what is called ‘the self-bom flower’ (swayambhukusuma) 
[which is a piece of cotton on which has been collected the first drop 
of menstrual blood from a girl menstruating for the first time; this 
was told to me orally]. 

The officiant then does a p#j4 to three divine couples: Brahma- 
Gayatri, Visnu-Sri and Siva-Ambika reciting the mantras of these 
deities. Touching the conch-shell the officiant recites the Vedic mantra 
to make the womb fertile (which was recited on the yon: of the woman). 

He draws again on the surface of the liquid and writes some letters 
and invites all the rivers to reside in the conch-shell. He meditates and 
imagines the yantra of Kali to be in the water of the conch-shell. The 
officiant then invites Kali to reside in this Sr? Patra and he does a p#ja 
to her. He then obstructs the evil spirits (digbandhana) and establishes 
breath (pranapratistha) in the conch-shell, which is now the goddess 
Kalr. This conch-shel! should not be disturbed in any way up to the 
end of the ritual. It must be kept steady on its base and great care must 
be taken not to disturb it. 

(h) Placement of seven pots, (patra). These pors contain wine and 
are called respectively: guru patra, bhoga patra, Sakti patra, yogint 
patra, bira patra, bali patra and padyad: patra. The seven pots are 
placed in between the wine pot and the ‘special conch-shell? (S71 
Patra). Each of these pots is placed on a design and ps4 1s done to it. 
They are filled with wine from the wine pot. They are purified in the 
same manner as described for the other substances. The pots are then 
given the mantra of the main deity i.e. Daksinakalika. 
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The officiant brings some meat with the thumb and the middle 
finger of his left hand and with the same fingers of hts right hand some 
drops from the Sri Patra. He mixes the meat and the liquid together 
and holding the meat in his left hand, touching it to his forehead, he 
does tarpana (satisfying) to Anandabhairava and Anandabhairavi; 
then he does tarpana to the feet of his guru and three more generations 
of gurus and does the same to the gurus’ wives. 

After this he does tarpara to the main deity by taking meat with 
the same fingers of the right hand and bringing wine with the fingers 
of the left hand from the bhoga patra and mixing the two, recites the 
‘root mantra’ and this does the tarpana. 

(1) Purification of the substances (tattvas) of the officiant’s body 
(tattva §$#ddhi). Touching his chest and reciting a lengthy mantra he 
purifies all the substances that make up his body. After that he brings 
drops from the Sri Patra with the same two fingers of his left hand, 
drinks it reciting a mantra in which he states that he is Brahman, he is 
the fire and he is making a fire oblation in his own self. He recites 
another mantra in which he says that he is directly realizing Brahman. 
After this the officianz is ‘filled with Brahman’ (brahmanmaya). 

(1) The placement of the sixteen pots containing the articles for the 
worship of the goddess. (These sixteen articles are the same as those 
used for the main offerings in the temple. See Appendix 1 to Chapter 
6). These should be copper pots. The fourth article (arghya) has 
water to which some of the fluid from the Sri Patra has been added. 
All of these pots are sprinkled with wine from the padyadi patra [see 
paragraph (h)]. There are two more pots, one containing betel nut 
and the other rice and grass (d#rba). All these pors are placed on the 
left of the officiant, covered with a silk cloch. 


The great worship (mahapuja) 
At this point, the officiant should dress and decorate himself like a 
housewife, wearing red clothes, vermilion mark {(sindwur}, eye-black 
and ankle bracelets, and he should chew betel nut to redden his lips. 
The otfficiant then purifies his hands, does some nmysdsas, and 
recites some mantras. He meditates on Kali as being in his heart and 
invokes her by a mantra which describes her. I will quote this mantra 
for it describes the iconography of the main deity. 
Sri Daksinakalika looks furious, opening her jaws wide. Her hair hangs 
loose. She has four arms. She wears a garland of severed heads. In her lower 
left hand she holds a freshly cut head and in her upper left hand she holds a 
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sword. In the right hands she displays the ‘fear not’ gesture and the ‘boon 
granting’ gesture. She is green and glows like the dark clouds. She is naked. 
Blood streams from the garland of heads onto her body. Her rwo earrings are 
two corpses. Her three eyes dazzle like the rising sun. She looks terrible, 
exposing her large teeth. Her breasts are thick and pointed. At her waist she 
wears a garland of severed hands. She smiles and her face looks lovely with 
two streams of blood flowing down the sides of her mouth. She shouts 
loudly. She is standing in the cremation ground on the corpse-form of Siva. 
She is surrounded by a pack of she-jackals. She is doing inverse sexual union 
with MahakaJa Bhairava. She puts her yoni on the Siva-lingam quickly. She 
has become happy and her face is smiling. 


Thus meditating on the goddess, the officiant should bring the ‘glow’ 
{tejas) of the goddess and place it on her yantra. By mantra he invites 
the goddess to reside in the yantra. He then establishes breath 
(pranapratistha) in the yantra. 

On the south side the officiant does the worship of Mahakala. 
After some more yogic and meditative procedures, he asks of Mahakala 
Bhairava the permission to do the worship of the goddess. Then he 
asks the permission of the goddess herself. He proceeds to do the 
worship of the goddess’ entourage. 


Worship of the goddess’ entourage (abarana) 


The entourage of the goddess is conceived as residing in various parts 
of her yantra. They are conceived to reside in seven lines. 

1, The body of the goddess. 

2. Worship of the host of gurus (gurugana). He does tarpana by 
holding meat in the thumb and middle finger of the left hand and 
wine from the gurs patra in the right hand. He does tarpana to tour 
generations of gurus and their wives, invoking them by mantras, 
giving their names. 

3. Tarpana is done in the same manner as above to the fifteen 
comers formed by the five concentric triangles of the Kali yantra. 
Each corner is given the name of a goddess. 

4. Tarpana is done to the base of the eight petals in the yantra. Each 
is given the name of a goddess. 

5. To the tip of the eight petals wich are given the names of eigh* 
different Bhairavas. 

6. To the space between the square and the circle of the yantra. The 
ten directions are satisfied (tarpana). 

7. The goddess herself is imagined residing in the yantra, having 
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four arms holding a sword and cut head in the left hands and showing 
the ‘fear not’ and the ‘boon granting’ gesture in the right hands. The 
officiant does tarpana to her, in her various parts. She resides at the 
center of the yantra and Mahakala Bhairava resides at her feet, she is 
standing on him and the officiant also ‘satisfies’ him. 


The sixteenfold offering 

The sixteen articles (upacaras) are purified by hand gestures and 
sprinkling with water from the arghbya pot into which some of the 
content of the Sri Patra has been put. Inviting the goddess, along with 
her family, her weapons, her carriers and Mahakala Bhairava by 
mantra, she is requested to accept the offerings. These are offered by 
means of gestures and mantras. 

Offering of the food (No 15). The officiant takes meat in the 
thumb and middle finger of his right hand and by the same fingers of 
the left hand he takes wine from the bhoga patra, and mixes the two 
together. Holding the bboga patra in the left hand and the meat in the 
right hand the officiant does tarpana reciting mantras to the goddess, 
inviting her to eat. He does the same with fish, black gram cakes, a 
sweet rice preparation (khin), and fruits. 

Then the officiant does yogic breath control (préanayam). He offers 
arghya and then betel to the goddess. He waves the fly-whisk and 
holds the mirror. 


Offering called bali 


An offering called ba/i is done to eight deities, residing in various 
places of the worship. 

1. To Ganes$, residing in the south-east corner of the seat of the 
goddess (agnikona). A pija is done to a design drawn there, Then rhe 
officiant makes a ball of food by mixing cooked food offered to the 
goddess with mear, fish and black gram. He holds it in the left hand 
and in the right hand he brings wine from the baf: patra, and he mixes 
the two. He places the ball of food on a plantain leaf and recites a 
mantra of Ganes. 

2. To Batuka in the south-west comer (Nairuta). Same procedure 
as above. 

3. To the guardians of the field (ksetrapalas) in the north-west 
corner (Baynukona)}. Same as above. 

4. To the Yoginis in the south (Daksina). The food is held in the 
thumb and the little finger and the wine comes from the yogini patra, 
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5. To all the ghosts (sarbabhsta) on the north (uttara), same as 1, 2 
and 3. 

6. To the she-jackals (siba) in the place of pija (pijagruba), the 
wine from the bali patra is brought with ali the fingers of the left 
hand. 

7. To Mahakala, in front of the goddess, or the south. Wine is not 
brought but the liquid from the Sri Patra. 

8. To Daksinakalika, next to Mahakala; the liquid is also brought 
from the Sri Patra. 

At the end of this offering the officiant bows down and waves a lamp 


{alat). 
Entrance into the Circle (cakra prabesa) 


The place of the worship is called the cakra (disc, circle, center). The 
officiant is called ‘the lord of the circle’ (cakresvara). Into this place 
come several men and women. The men, followers of the officiant, 
are called Biras and their women companions are called Saktis. They 
enter in order of seniority, couple by couple. Upon entering they 
salute the cakra. They sit in a circle in such a way thaz the officiant can 
touch them. The women sit on the left of the men. The officiant 
does ps4 to all of them with perfume, flowers and white raw rice, in 
order of seniority. The officiant then hands the sakt patras (containing 
wine) to the women and the bira patra to the men. This is followed by 
a round of five drinks, as follows: 

1. The officiant gives meat to the men and women. Holding it in 
the left hand they do tarpana (after having mixed the meat with wine 
from their wine pot which they keep on a stand next to them). 
Touching the meat to their head they do tarpana to the guru. Touching 
it to the heart they do tarpana to the main deity. Then holding the 
wine pot in the left hand they do the praise of this pot (patrabandanda), 
while holding the meat in the right hand and reciting mantras. They 
then drink, thinking that they are drinking in the mouth of the 
kulakundalinz, and they eat the meat. 

2. Fish is distributed and more wine. They do the same as in 1. 

3. Black gram cakes are distributed by the officiant and more wine. 
The same is done as above. 

4. The officiant distributes meat, fish and black gram cakes. The 
same is done as above. 

5. The last drink. The-officiant distributes meat, fish, black gram 
cakes and another gram preparation (bat#xka). The men and women 
recite a mantra which was glossed by Trinayana as follows: 
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This 5th pot rests on its stand which is round and should be taken to be the 
snake Basuk; and the pot is taken to be the earth. The wine in the pot is taken 
to be the water of the seven seas. The meat is taken to be che eight elephants of 
the eight directions (astadiggaja). 1 offer this p4j4 w Bhairava and by this I am 
protected by the gods-and-demons (seras#r4), who are the servants of the 


goddess. 


The biras and the sSaktis then put their pots upside down. Everyone 
present offers a handful of flowers (puspanjali) to the goddess and 
asks the goddess to give them the memory of this life and the previous 
lives and ask her to grant them to be the master of the earth (pruthibi- 
pattittva), good luck (saubhagya), beauty (labanya), great devotion, 
great knowledge. 

Then the offictant will do the offering of the lamp of the clan 
(kuladipa). He recites a mantra asking the goddess to forgive him if 
ne has done any mistake tn this worship. He prostrates himself with 
his entire body. 

Then the officiant circumambulates the goddess three times in the 
reverse direction (keeping his left shoulder towards her). 

He purifies the special water in the Sri Patra and recites the following 
mantra: 


Oh Genitrix of the three worlds (Trailokyajanani), always beloved of Siva, be 
satisfied with the worship { have done. Come, along with your family into 
my heart and steep there with Lord Siva. 


After reciting this, he drinks the remaining liquid from the Sri Parra 
and places the conch-shell upside down (wlta). 

Then the officiant offers some globules which are the left-overs 
(ucchista) to scchista Bhairava and to scchista candalunt (two low 
class beings). 


Abandoning (bisarjana) 


By mental worship and hand gestures the otficiant imagines the 
goddess in his heart and thinks of himself as Brahman. He then 
washes away the yantra ot the goddess and taking some flowers 
from the goddess he ties them in his hair. By mantra he asks the 
gods ro leave the wine pot (ghata) and to leave the place of worship. 
He then offers betel nut to the men (biras) and asks them and the 
women to leave. He himself goes outside and does a last offering 
(bali) of rice, fish and meat to the ghosts (bhsta) and to the she- 
jackals outside. 
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Interpretation 

This is evidently a ritual rich in meaning, abundant in details. The 
interpretation to follow is not offered as a definitive statement. It is 
made in the context of the present study, which artemprts to elucidate 
the cultural meanings of auspiciousness and inauspiciousness. The 
ritual is quite well-known and practiced by followers of the sakta 
tradition. I have made no attempt here to elicit what such a ritual 
means to those who practice it. Trinayana, besides elucidating certain 
technical terms, did not interpret the ritual for me. He gave me the 
text as an interpretation of the rituals of the devadasis, in itself 
needing no further interpretation. The interpretation to follow does 
not attempt to ‘explain’ every action of the ritual and must be 
understood in its own context of use, namely the quest for a logic of 
the devadasis’ practices. 

Although the overall sequence of events in the ritual follows fairly 
closely the ritual of the main offering in the temple, my contention is 
that the main themes in it are derived from domestic rather than 
temple rituals. {n particular the themes derived from the domestic 
rituals—i.e. rituals which take place in the home and not in the 
temple—such as wedding, puberty, funeral, and ancestor worship. 1 
do not mean to say that this ritual is a domestic ritual; it is not. But it 
borrows rhe symbolic idiom of the domestic rituals. To begin with, 
the very name of the ritual points in that direction: it is called the 
worship of the circle of the clan. K#/a is a kinship term and refers to a 
lineage, a line of men with their wives.” The term kx/a also refers 10 
the continuation in time of generations, the past generations being 
the ancestors and the future generations the progeny that the wife 
will bear. Thus time—past and future—is inseparable from this 
notion. 

My contention is that this ritual through symbolic manipulation 
achieves a collapsing of time; past and future are eradicated; the 
ancestors are all present and the fertile coupling of man and woman is 
transformed into the infertile—or more correctly timeless— 
androgyne. Let me attempt to substantiate these assertions by 
enumerating first those motifs which I have been able to identify with 
weddings and puberty rituals. 

(a) Wine. As the name of the goddess of wine in one of the mantras 
indicates, the reference is to the churning of the milk ocean. Wine is 
called both Varuni—the feminine form of Varuna, the ocean—and 
Sura. Sura was churned out of the ocean (Varuna); she goes to the 
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gods (S#ras, Devas) and the demons are called asuras because they are 
deprived of this wine. In the other manuscript (MSV), in one of the 
mantras to the wine, it is called ‘the messenger of kama’. This 
coincides with what Gonda writes about wine as being conducive to 
love (Gonda 1956:43). Of course wine drinking is also considered to 
be a sin (dosa) and hence the elaborate actions in the ritual taken to 
drive the curse our of it and destroy the sin that it contains.® The bath 
of the officiant in which he rubs his whole body with his wine-soaked 
hands parallels strikingly the custom which Gonda mentions, found 
in Gobhila Grhya Sutras (2, 1, 10), of sprinkling a bride with wine so 
that her whole body is moistened with it (ibid.). Wine is therefore 
associated with auspiciousness. 

{b) Black gram. Black gram features in the description of the king’s 
wedding; two days before the wedding ‘the good beginning of grinding 
black gram’ (bidi jai anukula) takes place. One of the devadasis told 
me that all auspicious works, especially weddings, start with the 
grinding of black gram (bid:). 

(c) The classes of women who can be the partner for sexual inter- 
course. To the five classes mentioned in the description above must be 
added the wife of the officiant since in the MSV only two classes of 
women are mentioned: the wife of the officiant and a courtesan 
(be$sya). Trinayana confirmed orally to me that the wife of the officiant 
could be the sexuat partner in the ritual and specified thar several 
women tn his family are very knowledgeable in this ritual and even 
check him on procedures. 

What all these women—with the possible exception of the ‘adopted 
woman’ (palin) —have in common is their association with wedding 
and/or puberty rituals, or more generally with fertility. The dancer 
(natini) must be classified along with che courtesan (besya) tor tradi- 
tionally the dancing girl was also a prostitute or courtesan. There is 
no need to repeat the arguments for the association berween the 
courtesan/dancer with wedding and fertility; they have been explored 
in previous chapters. 

The barber-woman, as we have seen, plays a central role at the 
wedding ceremony. She brings the bride to the wedding platform and 
sits by her during the whole ceremony. She is the one who handles 
the bride during the whole wedding ritual. 

The washerwoman (rajak#) as her very name indicates is associated 
with menstrual blood. During the puberty ceremony she accompanies 
the girl on the seventh day to the tank or river for her purificatory 
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bath and receives from her the garment that she was wearing. The 
washerman is the one who washes the clothes soiled by menstrual 
blood and thus the association between the washerwoman and the 
puberty ceremony is certainly appropriate. 

Srinivas mentions (1{952:85) that although the washerman normally 
cannot enter the central hall of a Coorg house, during weddings he 
brings the cloths which will decorate the house and he himself hangs 
these cloths. The house subsequently has to be purified and this 
strikes Srinivas as something of a contradiction. What we have here is 
by now the oft encountered disjunction berween purity and auspi- 
ciousness. Menstrual blood is impure and the washerman who deals 
with it is also impure but on the other hand menstrual blood is an 
auspicious sign and the washerman as a specialist in menstrual blood 
has—appropriately enough—a ritual role to play at the wedding 
where fertility and auspiciousness are the order of the day.? Auspi- 
ciousness not being purity, the house does have to be purified after 
the washerman’s activities in it. 

The washerwoman is reported by scholars to have been the favourite 
sexual partner in Tantric rituals since very ancient times (Dasgupta 
1946; Dimock 1966:101-—2}). Eliade writes the following about the 
washerwoman: 


The role played by girls of low caste and courtesans in the tantric ‘orgies’ 
(cakra, the tantric wheel) is well known. The more depraved and debauched 
the woman, the more fit she is for the rite. Dombi (‘the washer-woman’ . . .) 
is the favourite of all the tantric writers (cf, Kanha’s Caryas, in Shahidullah, 
p- 111 £f.). ‘O domi! thou art all besoited . . . Some call thee ugly. But the 
wise clasp thee to their bosoms . . . O domi! no woman is more dissolute 
than thou? It is the symbolisin of the ‘washerwomar’ and the ‘courtesan’ that 
is of chief significance, and we must reckon with the fact that, in accordance 
with the tantric doctrines of the identity of opposites, the ‘noblest and most 
precious’ is hidden precisely in the ‘basest and most common’ . . . The 
authors of the Caryas saw the domyb? as the representauve of ‘emptiness’— 
that is, of the unqualified and unformulable Grand, for only the ‘washer- 
woman’ was free from every qualificanion and arwibute, social, religious, 
ethical, etc. (1973:261). 


Eliade’s doctrine of the identity of opposite is 1 think in general 
most insightful. Indeed, this view of the varied inversions present in 
Tantric rituals is very similar to the one { have just described as an 
expression of ‘the emergence from time’. Jn the case of the washer- 
woman, however, I cannot accept his argument. The symbolism of 
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the washerwoman is not that of the identity between the basest and 
most common and the noblest and most precious but that of fertility. 
In the symbolism of fertility, the wife—and in the case of the ritual 
discussed here, the wife belongs to the highest social stratum in 
Orissa—and the washerwoman can equally well express the ideas 
Surrounding auspiciousness and fertility. The only criterion is that 
she be young, i.e. she cannot be past the childbearing age, she cannot 
be infertile. Thus, although I agree with Eliade’s generat character- 
ization of this ritual as ‘an emergence from time’, the symbolism used 
to express such an emergence is not that of status, of purity and 
impurity, but that of auspiciousness and inauspiciousness. 

This identity of all women, regardless of their caste differentiation, 
is captured in the fact that the sexual parmner is called a sSaktz. In the 
MSV she is called that and in the oral exegesis of the rajagurus, the 
sexual partner was always referred to as Sakti. The dance of the 
devadasi which stands for the fifth m (#maithuna) 1s called by the 
Saktas ‘Sakti ucchista’, ‘the leavings of sSaktr’. 

(d)The invocation to make the womb fertile. Bharan writes that 
this mantra is also used in the Vedic marriage ceremony {1965:253) 
and also that it is to be pronounced by the husband before he cohabits 
with his wite for offspring (ibid. :273). The same author is puzzled bv 
the use of this mantra in the left-hand ritual; this is what he says: 


Strange, because the purpose of the paricamakdra practice is certainly not 
conception, but the very opposite—immersion into the Brabman—essence, 
which is the consummation of that process of involution, not of procreation 


(ibid.:253). 


Although, like Eliade, Bharati’s general characterization of the 
ritual as an involution corresponds certainly to what I am arguing, 
the symbolism which communicates this involution, this dissolution 
of time, is the one centering on fertility and death/ancestor worship. 
The recitation of this mantra in this ritual is clearly not for the 
purpose of procreation since the man must not ejaculate. The recitation 
of an auspicious invocation juxtaposed to certain other inauspicious 
traits 1s what achieves the dissolution of the separation berween the 
past (ancestors, dead people) and the future (progeny). The inauspi- 
cious trait in this case is the nakedness of the Sakti. 

In Puri, at, or before the wedding, the bride and groom {unless 
they are brahmin, in which case the groom has received an initiation 
at the time of his thread ceremony) receive a mantra froma guru. The 
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devadasis told me that by receiving such a mantra, the couple engages 
itself to never appear naked in front of each other. For the husband to 
see his wife naked or vice versa is considered to be inauspicious. As 
Radha put it to me: ‘If I am seen naked then Laksmi will leave me.’ 
The inauspiciousness of nakedness is the theme of a story found in 
the Satapata Brahmana (11.5.1-8) and also in the Bhagavata Purana 
{IX. Part 2) about the apsaras Urvasi and king Pururavas in which a 
mortal king falls in love with a heavenly courtesan. The following is a 
translation of the Satapata Brahmana: 


Urvasi said when she wedded Piruravas: ‘Thrice a day shalt thou embrace 
me; but do not lie with me against my will, and let me not see thee naked for 
such is the way co behave to us women.’ She then dwelt with him a long time 
and was even with child of him, so tong did she dwell with him. Then the 
Gandharvas said to one another, ‘for along time indeed, has this Urvasi dwelt 
among men; devise ye some means how she may come back to us.’ Now, a 
ewe with two lambs was tied to her couch, the Gandharvas chen carried off 
one of the lambs. ‘Alas’ she cried ‘they are taking away my darling, as if 1 
were where there is no hero and no man.’ They cared off the second and she 
spake in the self-same manner. 

He then thought within himself, ‘How can that be (a place) without a hero 
and without a man where I am* And naked as he was, he sprang up after 
them; too long he deemed it that he should put on his garment. Then the 
Gandharvas produced a flash of lightning, and she beheld him naked even as 
by daylight. Then indeed, she vanished; ‘Here I am back,’ he said and lo! she 
had vanished. Wailing with sorrow he wandered all over Kuruksetra . . . 
Then will he lie in Nirrniu’s lap (Eggling 1972:68-71).!° 


By seeing Pururavas naked, Urvasi left him. He thus lost his wife 
and his child to be since she was pregnant. The inauspicious event 
was inaugurated by the disappearance of Urvast’s two lambs whom 
she called ‘my sons’ (see n. 10). Loss of wife and progeny seem indeed 
to be the result of seeing one’s spouse naked. Even worse, the 
prognostic for Piururavas is bleak indeed for he ‘will lie in Nirrit’s 
lap’. Nirriti is the goddess of death and decay. 

In the ritual which transforms a man into a renouncer (sannydsi) in 
which that person undergoes a ritual death in a cremation ground, the 
initiate after lying between three pyres gets up and “clad in the four 
directions’—to use Bharati’s expression—takes a bath in a river 
{Bharat 1970:154). 

Furthermore, in the iconography of Kali standing on the corpse of 
Siva, she is depicted as being naked. The naked Kali is associated with 
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the cremation ground and with corpses. Thus, I think that the 
inauspiciousness of nakedness, when juxtaposed with sexual inter- 
course which is auspicious, expresses the collapsing into one dimension 
of two directions of time: past and future. That time is a crucial 
dimension of the rirual cannot be seriously questioned since the main 
deity is called Kali, which also means Time and her consort is called 
Mahakala, Great Time or even Tnkalanatha, Lord of Three Times (in 
MSV) which the translator of that manuscript, S. N. Rajaguru, glosses 
as: ‘Lord of three times, viz. the past, present, and furure’ (MSV:81). 

(e) Menstrual Blood. We have already seen in Chapter 3 that the 
puberty ritual is auspicious and also that it used to take place after the 
wedding and was considered to be part of the wedding ceremony. 
Another context in which the meaning of menstrual blood can be 
explored is that of the festival of the menses of the goddess, called 
Raja Sarmkranti. The word samkranti refers to the passage of the sun 
from one sign of the zodiac to another; raja as we have seen can mean 
menses. The menses of the goddess takes place around the month of 
Jyestha (May-June) usually before the bathing fesuval (Snana Purnima3, 
see next chapter) which takes place on the last day of Jyestha. I was 
unfortunately not able to witness the festival which is celebrated in 
villages but not in Puri. However, 1 interviewed a farmer from a 
village about two miles out of Puri on the subject. 1 also have the 
fieldnotes of an anthropologist, Judith Blank, who wimessed the 
festival in northern Orissa in the district of Kheondjar. 

The festival is celebrated for four days. The earth—pruthibi—is 
believed to be menstruating at that time and so are all the goddesses. 
The first day is called First Samkranti (pahili samkranti); the second 
day 1s called raja samkranti; the third day is called ‘burning earth?’ 
(bhut dahana); the fourth day is called ‘the bath of the Goddess’ 
(Thakurani Gadua). The ‘burning earth’ is so called because it is said 
that the red colour of the earth at that time, due to the earth’s 
menstruation, makes it look as if it were on fire. This is also connected 
to the belief that if one sowed any seeds during these days they would 
burn up. 

During the four days of the festival the women, like the goddess, 
are considered to be impure (asanca4); they do not wear the vermilion 
mark, oil or comb their hair, just like women during their menses. 
The festival is observed by everyone, irrespective of caste, except 
widows. The women are not supposed to do any domestic work 
during these days and it is the men who prepare the food. The women 
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play, sing songs and swing on swings made for this occasion. The 
men do not plow the earth nor do they have sexual relanons with 
their women, who are treated as if they themselves were at their 
menses. In the words of the farmer: ‘Pruthibi is impure (dianca}; we 
as human males and females we live as ISvara and Parvau, so the 
women observe this festival. We are the Isvara and they are Parvati, 
so when mother goddess is impure, they, being Pasvati, are also 
impure.’ 

The first sowing of the seeds is done on the first day of the Candan 
festival. After Raja Samkranti, the rains are supposed to come. The 
farmers wait for water. When the rains come, they again plow to 
cover the seeds so that they can germinate. The earth, like women, to 
be fruitful, has to menstruate. In that farmer’s village there is a 
woman who does not menstruate; he called her by the term napuski 
(female eunuch). That woman, according to him, is very inauspicious. 
No one will marry her and she must not be seen when one starts out 
from one’s house, for that would be very inauspicious. During a 
wedding that woman is kept inside so that there is no chance she 
mighr be seen by the wedding procession. 

On the fourth day of the festival, in the morning the women will 
bathe and the goddess in the temple will also be bathed and her body 
rubbed with oil and turmeric. On that day ends the prohibition to 
plow or to use carts for the farmers. The earth’s impurity is over, and 
so is the women’s. 

The songs which are sung by the women at that time are called 
Raja-swing songs (rajadoli gita). The farmer could or would not 
give me any sample of these songs. 1 will tum to Judith Blank’s 
fieldnotes on this festival. She describes the various cy pes of swings 
that she saw in front of every house. The women perform a dance 
called Catki, which is considered the heart of the play during this 
festival. The men are not supposed to see this dance. The dance 
consists of the reenactment of a wedding, one girl dressing as a 
groom and one as a bride. All the women join in and the excitement 
reaches high peaks. 

The association of menses with ferulity and with marriage is 
clearly stated in this festival. Plowing the earth is equated with sexual 
intercourse, which during that time is suspended both with the earth 
and with women. 

I will now tum to those motifs in the ritual which are also found in 
the funeral or the ancestor worship ceremony. 
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The term tarpana 
In Pun the word tarpauna is used to refer to the oblation for the 
ancestors. Such an oblation is done daily by brahmins as part of their 
morning ablutions during which they offer a palmfu! of water for 
their ancestors. It is also used to refer to the yearly oblation of food 
and water for the ancestors. 

On the meaning of the term tarpana, Kane writes: 


Manu I11.82 provides that an householder should daily perform a fraddha 
with food or with water or with milk, roots and fruits and thus please the 
Fathers. Sraddha originally meant a sacrifice performed for the Fathers on 
Amavasya (vide. Gauc. 15.1-2). By applying that word co the daily offering 
of water to the manes what is intended to be conveyed is that the special 
charactensucs of $raddha in the strict sense are to be extended to this daily rite 
so far as possible (Vol. 4:369). 


Kane gives (in Vol. 2, Part 1} a lengthy and fuller discussion of 
tarpana which he translates as ‘satiating by offering water’. There 
he cites many texts, and shows that tarpana is an offering to gods, 
sages and ancestors (689-95). Tarpara 1s not used in the daily 
temple ritual. 

Thus the term tarpana is an offering to gods which is strongly 
associated with an offering to the ancestors. The word is used 
throughout the ritual both for offering food to various deities, as well 
as when the officiant himself eats or dunks something and when the 
men and women who later join the worship eat or drink. 


Non-vegetarian offerings 

Today, the offering to the ancestors in Puri, as in many other parts of 
India, are done with vegetarian food. However, Srinivas reports that 
the Coorgs worship their ancestors with meat and liquor (1952:166). 
Veena Das in her srudy of the text by Gobhila on domestic rituals 
(dated between 500 and 200 Bc) points out that these texts prescribe 
the use of non-vegetarian offerings for the ancestors (1977:99). In 
Puri, meat and fish are indispensable items in a feast and it will be 
recalled thar brahmins in Pun eat fish and meat. Widows should 
refrain from eating these. Thus the eating of non-vegetarian food and 
the drinking of liquor is associated today with enjoyment and merry- 
making. The fact that these used to be offered to ancestors brings up 
once again the ambiguity of the ancestors which I remarked on 
earlier. 
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Das (ibid.:17-98), in that same analysis of a text on domestic ritual, 
has shown that the left-side is consistently associated with oblations 
to the ancestors. Her text does not include funeral ceremonies, but 
from what informants told me, the left-side predominates in these 
also. For example, the inverse circumambulation—which is done by 
the officiant ar the end of the ritual—is a feature of the ceremonies at 
the cremation ground. The eldest son circumambulates the pyre in 
the inverse direction, keeping his left shoulder towards ict. Srinivas 
make the same observation among the Coorgs (1952:73) and so does 
Kaushik in her analysis of the funeral ceremonies in Benares (1976). 


Inverse sexual union (biparita rati) 


In the mantra invoking the goddess at the beginning of the Great 
Worship, Kali is described as residing in the cremation ground, 
standing on the corpse of Siva and doing ‘inverse sexual union’. The 
mouf of the wife having sexual intercourse with the corpse of her 
husband tn the cremation ground is mentioned in a Sanskrit text on 
the funeral ceremony. The relevant verse—from the Sutras of 
BharadvaAja (1.5.14)}—is as follows: ‘The uniting of the wife (with the 
deceased) and other rites should optionally be performed at this 
stage.’!® This verse occurs just after the verse which says that the 
deceased husband has been placed on the pyre. The Sanskrit word for 
‘uniting’ 1s samvesandadi; samvesana means coition, sexual union and 
4di means etc.!? It would appear then that this iconography of Kah, 
which is widespread in Orissa and Bengal, has its historical roots in 
the funera! ceremony. 

The use of the left-hand, of reverse circumambulation and of the 
iconography of inverse sexual union all seem to confirm what one of 
my puja panda friends told me, namely that ‘at fungrals we do 
everything in reverse {#/t4)’, Inverse sexual union cannot be fitted in 
a right/left dichotomy or any other spatial dichotomy. It is characrer- 
ized by being simply the opposite of normal, life-producing, sexual 
intercourse. 


The term bali 


This word can also mean animal sacrifice. But it is not necessarily a 
non-vepetarian offering. This is what Veena Das writes about the 
term: ‘The sacrificial food offered to the gods is known as agya while 
the sacrificial food offered to ancestors is known as “pinda” or “bal?” 
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(1977:100}. She however makes a distinction between benevolent 
deities in whose worship the right side predominates and other 
deities who are worshipped in the course of ancestor worship: ‘these 
arc usually deities who inspire terror and are explicitly associated 
with death, such as Rudra’ (ibid.:99). The deities in the, rial to 
which pati is offered and who are obviously connected with death 
are: ghosts, she-jackals who roam in the cremation ground, Mahakala 
who is represented as a corpse and Daksinakalika who is doing 
inverse sexual union in the cremation ground. It is possible that the 
other deities, namely Ganes, Batuka, the guardians of the field, are 
also associated with death and/or ancestor worship but I am not able 
at this point to show this. The yoginis are the attendants of the 
goddess Daksinakalika and thus can also be connected with death. 

The term pinda is not used in either the SPB or the MSV. However, 
the food which is offered to the goddess and the one eaten by the men 
and women who join the ritual cowards the end is held in the hand 
and mixed with wine. This gesture is the gesture done by one who 
offers pindas to his ancestors. He mixes ground rice or other flour 
with water in his hands, thus forming small globules of food. The 
food offered in the daytime worship is not offered in this manner; it 1s 
not handled, not formed into globules, but placed from the cooking 
pots onto plates. It is not called either bal or pinda but attka or 
annaddana. 


The entrance into the circle (cakra prabésa) 


This circle, it will be recalled, is the ‘circle of the clan’ (ksela cakra). 
During the ancestor worship one offers oblation to a subset of this 
clan, namely one’s lineal ancestors along with their wives up to three, 
five, or seven generations. The offerings are offered in order of 
seniority, the furthest ancestor and his wife being worshipped first. 

The men who join the circle are called bira (Sanskrit vira) which is 
generally translated as ‘hero’. Monier— Williams’ Sanskrit dictionary 
gives as other meanings of this word the following: ‘male child, son, 
male progeny’. The root bir is the same as that in birjya meaning 
‘semen’. The term can thus refer to a line of sons, the continuicy of 
which is preserved in the semen which is what characterizes the line 
of ancestors. Among the Coorgs the same word bira refers to ancestors 
who have died a violent death (Srinivas 1952:160). 

The fact thar these biras enter the circle of the lineage accompanied 
by their feminine counterparts—the sSaktis—and that they sit in order 
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of seniority and then are worshipped by the officiant, also in order of 
sentority, makes it very hard not to draw a parallel berween these 
actions and ancestor worship. Furthermore, these men and women 
are offered liquor, meat and fish by the officiant, which they make 
into globules by mixing the food with the wine in their hand and then 
proceed to eat using an expression which ts also used when feeding 
the ancestors: tarpana. 

I propose that the entrance into the circle can be seen as a living 
reenactment of the ancestor worship ceremony, with the ancestors 
and their wives present at one time. This also expresses the collapsing 
of a time depth representing several past generations into the present. 
This dissolution of time is expressed in the last mantra recited by the 
biras and the Saktis as they are drinking the last—fifth—round of 
wine. In this mantra the pot-stand is imagined to be the snake Basuki 
and the wine the water of the seven seas. The reference is to the myth 
of the churning of the mitk ocean where the churning rope is the 
snake Basuki. Thus the content of the port is likened to the original 
undifferentiated water—pralaya—before the churning, before 
auspicious and inauspicious time began. | must make it clear that this 
interpretation is my own. Trinayana did not in his clarifications say 
anything like that, When I asked him who these hiras were and why 
were they worshipped he said that this worship is a kind of samskara 
needed by these persons; that the biras were followers, disciples of 
the officiant. 

Generally the ritual is characterized by a juxtaposition of auspicious 
and inauspicious symbols, actions and images. The main offering ?s 
the same in form as the sixteenfold offering in the main temple. That 
offering is auspicious but it is followed by offerings in which inauspi- 
cious motifs are predominant. I already discussed such a juxtaposition 
in the case of the manner and form of the sexua! intercourse berween 
the officiant and the Sakti. 

Another mode of expressing the dissolution of time in this ritual is 
the transformation of the officiant into an androgyne. This is expressed 
by the fact that after the preparation of the Sri Patra with alt the five 
m’s in it plus the menstrual blood, the officiant drinks of it. He, by 
this action, incorporates within himself the female secretions and it is 
after this that he becomes “filled with brahbman’. The fact that this 
action has as an effect to transform rhe officiant’s body is expressed 
by the fact that shortly after it he dresses like a house-wife. By 
drinking from the Sri Patra, the officiant adds the female secretion to 
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the male seed that he has kept within himself—remember, he has not 
ejaculated. Needless to say, such an action is unheard of in normat 
intercourse. By such an action he becomes an androgyne thus 
reminding one of the iconography of Siva half-man/half-woman. 

It is possible to postulate that by such symbolic manipulations the 
officiant dissolves time, which enables him to be above normal time 
and thus to undo actions that have taken place in time. 

At the end of the rirual the officiant drinks up the rest of the $r1 
Patra, after the men and women have finished the content of their 
wine pots and have eaten the food. None of the content of the pots is 
left over. Everything is consumed. This is also as in ancestor worship 
where the food offered to the ancestors is not distributed afterwards 
as left-overs or ‘grace’ (prasad) but is thrown into the tank or river. 

Let us return now to the dance of the devadasi at the time of the 
morning meal offering. In the s4kta tradition it is called the ‘leavings 
of Kali or Sakti’ (Kali or Sakti ucchista). Such an interpretation 
reinforces the association between the dance of the devadasi and 
food, since the word ucchista refers to the food left-over, in this case 
by the deities. Trinayana explained to me that these leavings of Kali 
were the drops of female sexual fluid that were secreted from the 
vagina of the devadasi as a result of the movements that she performs 
during the dance. In fact he insisted that the sole meaning and 
purpose of this dance was the production of this sexual fluid, the fifth 
m, which he called the ‘nectar of the kula’ (kulamruta). Thus we have 
here an equation between food (Kat? ucchista) and ferulicy. The wife 
is the feeder of both the living portion of the k#/a and of its dead 
members, i.e. the ancestors. She is the one who cooks the food which 
is to be offered to the ancestors and this function is considered as 
crucial. An unmarried man or a widower cannot make offerings to 
the ancestors. He has no wife to feed them. In other words, in 
cooking for the ancestors, the wife's role as both a life maintainer (by 
cooking) and a line maintainer (by producing a son) is expressed. 
This whole nexus of feeding the ancestors and fertility expresses itself 
in the term pinda. This word has several meanings. We have already 
encountered it as referring to the balls of food offered to the ancestors. 
In Hindu medical texts the same word is used to designate the 
unshaped embryo (Wendy O’Flaherry 1978:160). It also means 
‘body’. As I reported earlier, the wife is understood to feed the 
embryo which has been placed in her womb, with her btood. Thus 
she ts the feeder of the embryo, called pirda and she is also the feeder 
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of the ancestors by cooking food which is then formed into balls 
called pindas. A ghost (preta}) has no body; the transformation of the 
ghost into an ancestor is achieved in the ritual on the rwelfth day of 
the funeral ceremonies which is called sapindikarana. In order to 
achieve this transformation the preza must be given a transitory 
body. This is accomplished in the ten days following cremation: 
David Knipe describes these rites in the following manner: 


On the first day of death the yajamana [usually the eldest son] bathes and 
dresses, then creates a single tennis-bal! size mass of cooked white rice and, at 
a quier place near a river or temple tank . . . places it upon a tiny altar (vedi) of 
loose earth no more than half an inch high. This rice ball represents the preta 
{for example the spirit of the yajamana’s father), endowed only with its 
briefest, subtlest (@trvahika) body . . .. Most important of all, a small clay 
cup of water containing sesame seeds (£24) is poured out onto the ball. Each 
day this procedure will be repeated with a single ball of rice as the preta on the 
altar. The cups of water offered, however, increase by one each day until 
there are ten on the final day. And each day of the rites results in a new 
poruon of the prera’s intermediate body . . . on the tenth day of the offerings, 
the preta receives digestive powers so that the sufferings of hunger and thirst 
now experienced by the ‘body of nourishment’ duly created may be allayed 
by conunuous offerings of pirdas and water from the living (1977:145). 


In a footnote, Knipe points out the remarkable parallel structure of 
these rites and those at birth; in each case there are ten days of 
offerings of rice and sesame, ten being the number of lunar months 
that elapse from conception to delivery. Thus the pinda here repre- 
senting the ghost of the departed is fed during a symbolic period of 
time corresponding to pregnancy, just like the embryo is fed during 
ten (lunar) months in the womb of the mother. Ac the end of this 
ten-day period the impurity of the relatives ends. The actual trans- 
formauion of this preta into an ancestor takes place on the twelfth 
day. The pinda representing the departed is cut in three and mixed 
successively with the pindas representing the departed’s father, grand- 
father and great grandfather (Knipe 1977:15). 

Thus the process of becoming an ancestor is closely associated with 
the process of gestation; in both cases the woman is the feeder. fn the 
case of the funeral! ceremony she cooks the food that will become the 
pitda of the departed and in the case of pregnancy she feeds with her 
blood the embryo which is also cailed a pinda. 

The ambivalence of Kali expressed in her mantra describing her as 
holding in her rwo left hands (the death-related side) a severed head 
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and a sword and in her right hands (the life-related side) showing the 
fear-not and the boon-granting gesture, can be seen as expressing the 
fact that the woman, the sakt: (as Kali is called and as the women who 
participate in the ritual are also caftled) holds within herself both the 
powers of life and death; death being understood as the withholding 
of food to the ancestors or to the departed ghost, thus preventing it 
from becoming an establised ancestor, or in the end of a line by the 
absence of male offspring. The right side along with daytime is 
associated with life whereas the left side and night is associated with 
death. An Oriya proverb captures this ambivalent actitude towards 
women succinctly: ‘Beautiful as a picture by day; a cobra by night’ 
(dinore citrini, ratire naguni). 

In the anthropological literature, the worship of clan goddesses— 
similar in nature to Kali—has been reported. A. Mayer reports for 
Central India a secret worship by clan agnates of clan goddesses 
called Kula Devi or Kula Mata (1973:184-8). Brenda Beck writing 
about sociery in Konku says that these goddesses are ‘described as a 
special manifestation of a great goddess of some distant pilgrimage 
point’ (1972:99). A frequently named clan goddess is Ankalamman 
who was born in heaven as Parvati.’* 

Among the Coorgs the small-pox goddess and the ancestors are 
both represented by unhewn stones and are both placed—along with 
the cobra deicy—in the ancestor shrine or on an earthen platform 
during the ancestor propitiation ceremony (Srinivas 1952:161). 

The association between such an ambivalent goddess as Kali and 
Kali-like goddesses and the ancestors brings to mind the ambivalence 
of the ancestors themselves. I pointed out in Chapter 5 the ambiguity 
of ancestor worship as to its classification into the auspicious or the 
inauspicious category, Ancestors are associated both with death and 
with fertility. Such an ambiguous association is found in a goddess 
like Kaki. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Time Renewed 


The largest festival of the year in Puri is a festival of renewal which 
ushers in the monsoon in June-July. The car festival (ratha jatra), 
which takes place annually in the month of asadba (June-July), 
rejuvenates the deities, thereby renewing the kingship, the people 
and the land. A much enlarged version of the car festival rakes place 
periodically—every twelve years more or less, whenever the extra 
lunar month which is added to the year in order for the solar and the 
lunar year to coincide, happens to be the month of asadha. This 
festival is called the festival of the new body (naba katebara} and at 
that time the old wooden images are replaced by new wooden images; 
the old denies ‘die’ and new ones are ‘born’. 

In both these rituals, the main actors are those temple servants who 
stand in a kinship relationship to the deities. These are the daztas and 
the devadasis. The caitds are considered to be the ‘blood relatives’ 
(rakta samparka) of Jagannatha and the devadasis are the wives of 
Jagannditha. These two categories of temple servants are the only ones 
who stand in a kin relationship to Jagannatha; all the others are 
servants, not relatives. Here again, as in the case of the left-hand 
Sakta ritual, kinship categories are utilized to communicate about 
time. The communication, as well as the symbolism, is different. 
Time is not dissolved but renewed, since what is achieved is a 
rejuvenation. Rejuvenation entails reversing the normal direction of 
time in which beings grow older not younger. 

These festivals attract hundreds of thousands of pilgrims, mostly 
from Orissa but also from surrounding provinces. The presence of 
the king during these rituals is indispensable. He has to do the 
sweeping of the chariots before they can leave the temple. 1 witnessed 
the festival thrice: in 1976, in 1977 when it corresponded to the fesuval of 
the new body, and in 1981. When the Gajapati appears and starts 
climbing the ramp onto the chariot, the immense crowd shouts with 
one voice ‘Victory to the Gajapati?’ One certainly receives the 
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impression at that time, that the Gajapati ideology ts not dead and 
that the kingship and all that it stands for is still very meaningful ro a 
great number of people. 

The king is the sacrificer (jajamana) for these festivals as he is 
indeed for the whole temple. In his capacity of jajamana, the king is 
the recipient of the fruits (phala) of these ritual actions which are the 
renewal of the prosperity and well-being of the people and the land. 

The daitas are an interesting and remarkable group of temple 
servants. Before embarking on a description of the festivals, the 
daitas need to be introduced. Radha, on the occasion of the 1977 
festival, told me the following: ‘By the daitas, the inauspicious works 
(amangala kama) are done; whatever auspicious work there is, that 
falls to us. We do the work of the new Jaganniatha, they do the work 
of the old Jagannatha.’ 

Radha, by this remark, was setting up a neat binary opposition 
between the daitas and inauspiciousness on the one hand and the 
devadasis and auspiciousness on the other. I was for long seduced by 
this perfect structuralist pair but eventually realized that Radha’s 
remark was true only in a general sort of way. The daitas indeed seem 
to be associated with inauspiciousness by many. Sahasrakhyi told me 
the following story about the origin of the inauspicious work of the 
daittas: 

When the temple was made and the consecrating ceremony done, the king 
and ministers thonght that this image of wood will require to be changed 
from time to time. They thought: ‘We do not know how to do this; who will 
make the images? Who wil be in charge?’ The king requested the ministers to 
solve the problem. One of them said: ‘Let us ger a very beautiful and 
handsome bul and decorate it with gold and other ormaments and cover its 
back with rich silk cloths. We witl let it roam freely outside and on the bull we 
will affix a placard with a notice to the effect that whosoever will kill this bull 
can take all the gold and other costly things on it.’ When the people saw the 
bull, they thought: ‘This is Siva’s mount and we cannot kill it, let it roam.’ In 
a village a man came along with his friends and though: ‘If I kif! this bull [will 
get all that gold. Let me kill it with my friends who can keep the secret.’ He 
held the bull and kitted it and took all the ornaments as well as the board 
bearing the notice. The minister had appointed a person to see what would 
happen and that person informed the minister. The villager and his friends 
were brought ro the king’s court. The minister asked him: ‘Why did you kill 
the bull?’ And he replied: ‘Because of the notice which was written onit.’ The 
king then told him: ‘You can do either of rwo things; either you will do what I 
will tell you or I will kill you and all your relatives. You have killed that most 
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auspicioxs [my emphasis} bull, the mount of Siva, so I want you to be the man 
in charge of the old images of Jagannatha which are decayed. You must 
collect new wood, see to it that new images are made and destroy the old 
images, in the same way that you killed the bull.’ The man agreed and asked: 
“What will 1 get for this work ® The king replied: ‘You have taken the things 
off the bull so also you will take the things off Lord Jagannatha.’ That man 
was Swai Mahapatra. [The daita in charge of the image of Jagannatha.) 


The opposition between auspiciousness on the one hand and death 
and the daitas on the other is given a narrative form in this story. In 
one action—killing Siva’s auspicious bull—rhe villager who is a daité 
is associated both with death and the destruction of something 
auspicious. 

Significantly, there is no mention in this story of the daitas’ kinship 
relation to Jagannatha and of their tribal origin. The word in its 
Sanskrit form daitya4 is usually translated as ‘demon’ but in Orissa it is 
used to refer to the tribal inhabitants of the forest (Tripathi 1978:224). 
The present-day daitas are said to be descendants of the tribal chief 
Visvabasu. In the legend of the origins of the cult of Jagannatha, 
Vi§vabasu was the original worshipper of this deity. In its tribal form 
it was called Nilamadhaba and was made of bluish stone. A Hindu 
king named Indradyumna was instructed in a dream by Visnu to 
found the cult of Jagnnatha—a form of Visnu—by fetching the image 
of this deity from the tribat chief. The king sent his brahmin envoy, 
Vidyapati, who after various adventures was able to locate the deity. 
When he was ready to take the deity, it vanished. Being again 
instructed by Vignu in a dream, Indradyumna had wooden images 
built by an old carpenter who is said to have been Visnu himself. The 
carpenter fashioned four roughly hewn wooden images that are now 
enshrined in the temple of Jagannatha. These are Jagannatha, his 
sister Subhadra, his elder brother Balabhadra and the pillar-shaped 
Sudarsana. It would seem that the personal relationship between 
Visvabasu and the deity Nilamadhaba with time evolved into a kinship 
relationship berween his descendants and the god-king Jagannatha. 

There are several myths which link tribals and a sovereign in a 
kinship relationship, One such myth is the story of the origin of 
kingship, the birth of the first good king, named Prthu.' In two 
versions of this myth retold by O’ Flaherty (1976:123, 324), the birth 
of king Prthu is accompanied by the birth of Nisadas, who are 
barbanans living in the forests. This myth is, according to O’Flaherty, 
“told to explain the origin of kingship’ (1976:321). Prthu was churned 
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out of the body of the bad king Vena, who was killed by the sages. In 
both the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata Purana versions the Nisadas 
were chumed out of Vena’s thigh whereas Prthu was chumed out of 
his arms or hands. In the caste purana of the Modh Brahmans and 
Modh Baniyas of Gujarat studied by Veena Das (1977:72) the same 
myth of the birth of king Prthu is told and there the Bhilas, a tnbal 
group, are churned out of Vena’s /eft hand and Prthu was chumed 
out of his right hand. O’Flaherty remarks about this that ‘sometimes 
the opposition is between night and left, sometimes berween hand 
and leg, someumes both, but the opposition is always between 
upper/dextrous/good and lower/sinister evil’ (1976:322). 

In some versions of the myth of the churning of the milk ocean (see 
Long 1976), the demons are on the left side of the mountain Mandara 
used as the churning stick and the gods are on the right side of it. The 
same€ association is also found in the Maitrayani Samhita (1.9.3) 
where it is written that Prajapati created the gods with the right hand 
during the day and the demons with the left hand during the nighe.? 

Thus in those myths we have the word daity4 associated with the 
left and tribals, the Nisadas and the Bhilas, corresponding to a lower 
part of the body or to the left, and related consanguinally to the 
original king Prthu. As we saw in the last chapter, the left corresponds 
to inauspiciousness. As in those myths, the daitas, who are descendants 
of a tnbal chief, are related consanguinally to Jagannarha, the sovereign 
deity of Orissa. The king of Puri is Jagannatha’s living incarnation; 
he is also the patron (jajamana} of both the car festival and the festival 
of the new body. Thus indirectly the daitas are also related to the king 
just like the devadasis who, as wives of Jagannatha, can consummate 
their marriage with the king. 

Like the devadasis, the daita&s are restricted in their access to the 
inner sanctum. They are not forbidden entry into it since they have to 
touch the deities at the time of these festivals; however, the daitds are 
not allowed to touch the deities at any other time and if they did so, 
the deities and the temple would have to be purified. When it is their 
duty to handle the deities, their activities are clearly separated from 
the rituals of the other temple servants. Before the dast4s enter the 
inner sanctum for any of their work, the images of Laksmi and 
Bhudevi, which stand on both sides of the image of Jagannactha on the 
dais, are removed by brahmin servants and placed in the storeroom. 
After the work of the daitas is over, the deities and the temple are 
purified. 
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The da:tas form an endogamous group in Puri; they do not inter- 
marry with other temple servants. Their separateness and tribal 
origins are not expressed in their outward appearance or ways of 
behaving, in which they do not differ from their Hindu environment. 
Their special status is reflected in the fact that they are the only group 
which can bring into the inner sanctum their new-bom sons. Infants 
are otherwise not allowed in the inner sanctum since they might 
pollute it by their incontinence. Bringing the new-born son to have a 
viewing (darsana) of Jagannatha, replaces for the daitas the cere- 
mony of temple dedication. The daitas are also called the ‘body 
servants’ (angasebaka) of Jagannatha since their duties always involve 
bodily changes and manipulations of the images. These bodily changes 
are not those daily ministrauons such as bathing, dressing, feeding 
and putting to sleep. They are mainly concerned with illness and 
death, but also include repairing the images in the event of some 
damage occurring to them. The daitds are excluded from the daily 
worship. 

Another parallel between the daitds and the devadasis is their 
peculiar position in the hierarchy. The daitas are said to be descended 
from the tribals—the saoras, specifically. The term $40ra or Sabara is 
used both to refer to tribals in general, the equivalent of the term 
adibasi (original dwellers), and to refer to one specific tribal group 
living in the hills in the southern district of Ganjam. The Pun daitas 
as far as their appearance and way of life are concemed, have nothing 
in common with the real tribals and cannot be distinguished from 
their Hindu surroundings. The real tribals, in any case, were not 
allowed to enter the temple along with the untouchables before 1948 
when the latter forcibly gained entry into Jagannatha’s temple. The 
daitas live in the same lanes in Puri as other temple servanss, including 
brahmin servants. Thus the daitas are classified as tribals but are not 
treated as tribals. 

‘The daitzs’ association with inauspiciousness is thus evident both 
in their actions and in the myths relating to them. However, the 
daitas are also the ones who rejuvenate the deities as well as fashion 
new bodies for them. They seem marked more by ambiguity than by 
an exclusive association with inauspiciousness. These concerns will! 
be taken up in the interpretation offered following the description of 
the festivals. 

I will first describe the car festival and follow this with the descrip- 
tion of the festival of the new body. I find it necessary to describe 
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both rituals before arrempting an interpretation since an understanding 
of either of them presupposes a knowledge of both. As I said above, 
the festival of the new body is a much enlarged version of the annua! 
festival of renewal. To understand the annual festival of renewal one 
must be aware of the role of the daitas during the festival of the new 
body. 


Description of the Car Festival (ratha jatra) 


The word ratha means chariot; by translating the words Ratha Yatra 
by ‘car festival’ I am simply following local usage. The name car 
festival does not refer only to that porrion of the festival in which the 
deities are taken in three huge chariots to another temple but also to 
what happens before that moment. The festival starts a formnight 
before the pilgrimage journey in the chariots, on the full moon day of 
the month of Jyestha (May--June}—which is the last day of that 
month~—with the ‘Bathing Festival’ (snéna purnimda; purnima means 
‘full moon day’). This festival only lasts one day and is followed by 
the period of illness. Although the great inajoricy of the pilgrims 
arrive in Puri on the days preceding the pilgrimage journey, the 
festival of the bath attracts a smaller but not negligible number of 
pilgrims. 


The bathing festival 


On the moming of the bathing festival, after the images of Laksmi 
and Bhudevi have been removed from the inner sanctum by brahmin 
temple servants, the daitas enter the inner sanctum and lift the 
images, one by one and take them in a procession, accompanied by 
the beating of gongs, large decorative umbrellas and fans, to the 
bathing platform. This platform is located near the outer wall, facing 
east, in the north-east corner of the outer compound {see diagram in 
Chapter 6). The platform is raised so that the images placed on it are 
visible from the street. In fact the focation of the platform makes it 
clear that the images are on public display; they face the main square 
in front of the temple. Many pilgrims throng the open space in front 
of the eastern gate as well as the roofs of the houses just opposite the 
temple. } myself had rented a seat on such a roof, just across from the 
bathing platform, which afforded me an excellent view. Pilgrims are 
also allowed around that platform and many perch themselves on top 
of the compound wall. Once the four wooden images are standing on 
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this platform, which for the occasion has been shaded with a cloth 
canopy, the daitas along with the p#j& pandas and the simhbaris fetch 
water which has been stored overnight in a nearby storeroom. This 
water is placed in 108 pots. It comes from a covered well situated in 
front of the temple of Sitala, the goddess of fever and pox, near the 
northern gate of the temple compound (see diagram). The bathing of 
the deities consists of a veritable drenching. Some of the temple 
servants climb on the wall at the rear of the bathing platform and pour 
water on top of the images and some throw water from below. The 
drenching of the four images occurs simultaneously. The images are 
discoloured by the water; some of the temple servants collect the 
water which has run down the images and is blackened by the paint 
and walk among the crowd which eagerly takes drops of that water as 
the left-over of the deities. After this bath the pilgrims are allowed on 
the platform which in an instant is thronged with men and women 
who all try to touch the images. 

Then the platform is cleared of people and the brahmin temple 
servant who is the representative of the king (called mxdiratha) or the 
king himself comes and performs a ritual called ‘sweeping’ (chera- 
pahanra). With a gold-handled broom, this man sweeps the bathing 
platform, while other (brahmin) temple servants sprinkle it with 
water and sandal-wood powder. 

Then huge masks in the shape of an elephant’s head are brought to 
the platform and fastened on the images. This is called the ‘Gane 
dress’ (Ganes besa). These masks actually hide the images entirely. 
Thus disguised, the deities are offered the regular sixteenfold offering. 
The curtain, which in normal worship is drawn at the time of the 
offering so as to hide the inner sanctum from view, is on that day 
symbolically represented by a thread which is drawn across the front 
of the platform: This is the only time that cooked food is offered in 
public. The most visible and dramatic part of this offering is the 
bringing and setting out of the food. After the three paja pandas— 
who are sitting in front of the three main deities, facing north—have 
offered the fourteen first offerings (see Appendix 1 to Chapter 6 for 
the list of the sixteen articles of worship) the temple cooks (s44ras) 
bring the food. This takes a long time and for about fifteen minutes 
there is a constant coming and going of the cooks. These wear white 
napkins over their mouths and some of them over their hair as well to 
prevent sweat or saliva from polluting the food. They carry the food 
in earthen pots which are hung on ropes strung to a shoulder pole. 
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Several pots are stacked on top of each other so that one man can 
bring as many as six pots. The pots are placed on the floor of the 
platform within four squares which have been drawn just for this 
purpose. fn addition to the pots, three plates of food are set in front 
of each of the priests. At that time a devadasi used to dance in the 
presence of the rajagsurs at the foot of the stairs leading up to the 
bathing platform. These stairs are situated on the southern side of the 
platform and the foot of the stairs is nor visible from outside the 
temple. When I wimessed the festival no devadasi danced; the devadasis 
told me that when they were still dancing in the temple they used to 
dance at that time also. 

After the offering, the plarform is once more made accessible to the 
public which as before crowd over it. At that time it is late morning 
and the images are taken back in the same manner as they were 
brought in to the main temple. They are not retumed to the inner 
sanctum but placed in the corridor which leads from the inner 
sanctum to the outer sanctum. There they are placed on the floor in a 
semu-réclining position, propped up by wooden braces. 


The period of illness (anasara) 

The moment the deities are placed on the floor in front of the inner 
sanctum marks the beginning of the period of illness. During the 
(dark) fortnight of the deities’ illness the gate to the dancing hall is 
closed. No one but the daités and the Pati Mahapatra can enter the 
place where the deities are reclining. The Pati Mahapatra belongs to 
the cook division {suara} who are said to be the descendants of the 
union of the tribal chief’s daughter, Lalita, and king Indradyumna’s 
brahmin envoy Vidyapati. This man is said to have been asked by the 
daitas to do the offering to the deities during the period of illness. 
Although the cooks have a mixed descent, they are brahmins, but 
they do not do the offering in the temple. This is done by the puja 
pandas. The Pau Mahapartra is the only brahmin allowed in the place 
of illness. 

During this dark fortnight, the cooking in the great kitchen of the 
temple is stopped. All ‘auspicious’ sounds are atso stopped. There is 
no beating of gongs, no sounding of the trumpet or the conch-shelt 
and the devadasis do not sing and dance. Very few people visit the 
temple during that time and the temple is silent and deserted. 

Although the Pati Mahapatra is there to do the offering, it is said 
that the offering is done in ‘tribal fashion’ {sabari ps4). This means 
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the following: the daitas take up residence in that area and bring raw 
food such as fruits and milk and milk products. They peel the fruits, 
taste them first to ascertain if they are ripe and then they offer them to 
the deities. The peels are not thrown outside but remain on the floor. 
This is said to be the same type of worship that their ancestor, the 
tribal chief Visvabasu performed in the forest. The daitas as the blood 
relatives of Jagannatha, sleep and eat right there with their kinsmen. 

‘They also administer an herbal medicine which has been prescribed 
and prepared by the temple doctor (baidya}. This man is a brahmin 
and cannot himself enter in the place where the deities are suffering. 

Besides offering raw food and medicine, the daitas also repair the 
body of the images. The drenching during the bathing festival dis- 
colours and damages the outer cloth covering of the wooden images. 
‘These are removed and replaced with new cloth covering which is 
then covered with a coat of resin and one of paint. When this outer 
covering is ready, one of the daita—calied the dutta mukha 
simhbari—paints the features of the faces of the deities, except for the 
pupils of their eyes. 

On the rwelfth day of the dark fortnight, the daitas bring ro the 
king in the palace some plates equal in number to that of the 
family members of the king, on which they have placed some of the 
old cloth covering of the deities. These are the left-overs (prasad) of 
the deities and they are offered to the king. The king then orders that 
some saris be brought to the dastas. The king first touches these saris 
which are then given to the daitas. The latter then go to the main gate 
of the palace and there tie the saris around their heads. This rying of 
the sari is not considered to be the ceremony of ‘tying the sar?’ (sadbi 
bandhana) which is the temple dedication ceremony. After crying 
their saris, the daitds go for a viewing (darsana) of the king and they 
stand in front of him with folded hands and bow down. The king 
instructs them about the car festival and how to manage it and make it 
run smoothly. {ft is only after the daitas have given these left-overs to 
the king that they can give the same left-overs to pilgrims, relatives 
and friends. 

On the thirteenth day of the dark fortnight, one of the daitas 
brings in a silver pot some pasted chalk and gum (khad:) which will 
constitute the first coat of paint on the images. This will be offered to 
the king who in tum will again advise the daitas as to the smooth 
running of the festival. From that night, the work of the painter daita 
starts. This work is finished on the fourteenth day. 
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On the dawn of the fifteenth day—the new moon day, amdabasya— 
the period of illness is over and the gate to the dancing hall is opened. 
Pilgrims—who have already arrived for the pilgrimage journey—flock 
to the temple for ‘the viewing of the new youth’ (naba jasbang 
darsana) of the deities. The deities are still reclining on the floor in 
front of the inner sanctum and are still pupil-less. 


The pilgrimage joumey (tirtha jatra) 

After this public viewing the deities and the temple are purified 
(mahasnana). After this purification the three puja pandas of the 
anthropomorphic deities paint the pupils of the eyes of the three 
images. This act is called the ‘festival of the eye’ (netroscaba}. Once 
the deities’ eyes have been opened so to speak, the representative of 
the king (mudiratha) comes and performs a welcoming ritua! 
(bandapana). 

Once the king, through his representative in the temple, has wel- 
comed the deities in their renewed state, the deities are offered a 
regular worship. Cooking is resumed in the kitchen and everything 
proceeds as usual with the important difference that the deities are 
not reintegrated on their jeweled throne in the inner sanctum but are 
still reclining on the floor where they just spent a fortnight of 
indisposituon. 

The next day, which is the second day of the bright formight of 
dsadha (Sukla dvitiya), is the beginning of the car festival proper. At 
dawn the masses of pilgrims all head for the sea to take a purificatory 
bath. By the time they rectum co the area in front of the temple, three 
sasan brahmins are sitting in a pavilion above the main entrance 
which overlooks the three chariots. There they perform the Vedic 
fire sacrifice (homa) while chanting Vedic verses. This goes on very 
much on the side and no one pays any attention to this Vedic 
consecration (pratistha) of the chariots. The Vedic brahmins then 
come down and onto the chariots to sprinkle water on the platform 
where the images will be placed, in order to purify them. 

The chariots, which were almost two months in the making, are 
quite tall structures, the top of the tower-like construction reaching 
above the walls of the temple compound. The chariots are covered 
with coloured cloths: red and black in the chariot of Subhadra, 
vellow and red in the chariot of Jagannatha and green and red in that 
of Balabhadra (see Pl. 14). Below the platform on which the 
daitas and other temple servants will ride, which stands some fifteen 
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feet off the ground, are nine niches—about three feet tall—with 
brightly coloured wooden sculptures of what are called ‘side deities’ 
(parsva devata). The nine images on Jagannatha’s car are as follows: 
{1) Krsna holding the mountain Govardhana; (2) Krsna on top of the 
demon Pralamba; (3) an image of Visnu Narayana sitting in the lotus 
pose and holding his four ‘weapons’ (mace, discus, conch-shel!, and 
lotus}; (4) another image of Narayana with eight amms (instead of the 
four usual ones}; (5} a figure of Hanuman, the monkey deity of the 
Ramayana; (6) an image of Nrusingha, the man-lion incarnation of 
Visnu, with four arms, tearing open a man (Hiranyakasipu); (7) 
another image of Hanuman shown with Laksmana, Rama’s younger 
brother; (8) an image of Hari-Hara: half Vignu and half Siva; (9) an 
image of Laksmana, Rama and Hanuman. 

The images around the car of Balabhadra are as follows: (1) Ganes; 
(2) Siva on his bull; (3) an eight-armed Siva; (4) Laksmana on 
Hanuman; (5) a twenty-two armed Nrushingha; (6) Balarama killing 
a demon; (7) Balarama; {8} a six-faced image of Brahma riding on the 
gander; (9) Narayana sitting on the serpent Sesanaga. 

The nine images around the car of Subhadra are the following: (1) 
An eight-armed goddess, Kah, sitting on a corpse; (2) an image of 
Barahi, the female boar (Baraha is the boar incarnation of Visnu); 
(3) Camundi, looking terrible with bones strewn around her; 
(4) Parvati, four-handed (Siva’s consort); (5) eight-handed Durga 
killing the buffalo demon; (6) Kali (?) a goddess with four hands 
holding the goad, the noose and showing the boon granting and the 
fear-nort gesture; (7) a four-handed Durga; (8) again Durga killing the 
buffalo; (9) Banadurga (Durga of the forest) showing Krusna taking a 
thorn out of her foot. 

The long-awaited moment has arrived and the beating of gongs is 
heard before the procession emerges from within the temple onto the 
crowded square outside. The police form a cordon ro press back the 
crowd. The wooden pillar Sudarsana is the first to be brought out. 
Before being carried up the ramp to the platform of the chariot of 
Subhadra, it is made to circumambularte it three times at a run. Then 
Balabhadra is brought out, then Subhadra and lastly Jagannatha. This 
1s a highly colourfu! and dramatic moment. A group of twenty or so 
temple servants actually carry the image. The daitds and the cooks 
(suaras) holding the images themselves and the p#ja pandas and the 
simharis holding on to thick silk ropes tied to the images, both in 
front and in back. The images are decorated with large fan-like flower 
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headdresses which rock back and forth as the men give a slow rocking 
gait ro che deities (this gait is called pahand:). In the front of the 
images two rows of men from the bell-metal caste (kanséri} bare 
torsoed and their waist adomed with bright red sashes, loudly and 
rythmicatly beat on gongs while with each beat they thrust their 
bodies forward. The procession is accompanied by umbrella bearers, 
large fan (toranas) bearers and men blowing conch-shells and trumpets. 
Carrying the huge images up the rather steep and uneven ramp to the 
chariot is no small task and the crowd cheers the efforts of the daitas 
and the pandas. Then the mahajanas (brahmin servants in charge of 
movable images) bring the representative images of fagannatha, 
namely Madan Mohan and of Balabhadra namely Ramakrusna, onto 
the chariots of Jagannatha and Balabhadra respectively. 

Once the deities are properly placed on the chariots everyone waits 
for the arrival of the king. He is carried from the palace some 100 
yards down on the main road, in a vehicle called a tamjan which is an 
ornamented chair carried by men (see Pl. 11). He is followed 
by the palace elephant. The rdjagrurus, agnates, and some feudatory 
kings accompany him on foor to the chariots. As they ascend the 
ramp, shouts of fay Gajapati! (Victory to the Gajapati) surge from 
the pilgrims. The rajagurnus hand the king a gold-handled broom and 
the king walks all around the platform three times; once sweeping it 
(cherapahdanrda) and rwice sprinkling it with perfumed water. He does 
this on ail the three chariots in the same order as the one in which the 
deities were brought out. The king retums to the palace in the same 
manner that he came. 

After this ritual the ramps are removed and a team of wooden 
horses are attached to the front of each chariot. Then a large wooden 
charioteer is placed on the left side of the platform. The ropes—four 
to each chariot—are then fastened. The moment that everyone has 
been eagerly waiting for is approaching. The signal to putl the cars is 
given by a man, called the car caller (ratha dahuka) who is perched on 
the front of each chariot and holds a long cane. When he calls loudly 
out to the crowd, everyone reaches for the ropes. This man shouts 
out obscenities to the people, challenging them to show their strength 
and the people laughingly respond. 

As the first chariot, that of Balabhadra, slowly starts moving, the 
gong players arrayed in the front of the platform start their loud 
rythmic beating. The daitas and the other temple servants sit or stand 
around the images. The huge wheels (as many as sixteen of them) 
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made of wood creak and the chariot moves making a strange roaring 
noise. From the crowd atl kinds of things are thrown onto the 
chariot. Coconuts come crashing and split open; bananas and mangoes 
also fly through the air and if aimed right land on the chariot. Money, 
even jewelry and watches are also thrown from the crowd. 

The journey to the Gundici temple, some two miles down the 
road, is interrupted by pauses during which large baskets of raw food 
are brought in front of the chariots and offered to the deities. The 
food is sent by monasteries ({(matha) and by some wealthy private 
persons as well. 

The chariot of Jagannatha, which is the last to leave, makes a stop 
which the other two chariots do not make. It stops at a temple about 
mid-way between the Gundica temple and the main temple. That 
temple is called the temple of mother’s sister (manst ma). The name of 
the goddess enshrined there is Arddhasini meaning ‘half the ocean’. 
The priest of that temple offers Jagannatha fried cheese cakes. 

When the three cars have reached Gundica the images are not 
immediately taken out, but the cars remain until an auspicious hour 
has been set for the transfer of the deities in that temple. Each time 
that I witnessed the festival the deities remained on the chariots for 
about twenty-four hours. Pilgrims settle in around the chariots and 
chant prayers, offer lamps, fruits or incense, clamber up on the 
chariots to touch the deities. The daitds and other temple servants sit 
on the chariots and help the pilgrims climb on. The atmosphere is 
relaxed and suffused with devotion. 

While the deiues are on the chariots in front of Gundica temple, the 
puja pandas make offerings of dry, raw food (sukhita bhoga}. This 
food consists mainly of raw flattened rice (cxda) mixed with grated 
coconut and unprocessed brown sugar (gh#7). Fruits are also offered. 
The offering is done in the sixteenfold manner as in the temple. The 
daitas, although they do not perform the offering, are around during 
the work of the pxja pandas. They sit on the chariots but do not touch 
the food. 


The stay in Gundica temple 
The deities are carried inside this temple in the same way that they 
were carried outside the main temple. The Gundica temple has no 
image installed in its inner sanctum and is used only during this 
festival. 

After the deities have been placed in the inner sanctum and the 
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daitas have left, the temple is purified and the deities are given a 
purification bath. The daitas will not play any role during the seven 
days that the deities will stay in that temple. Food is cooked in the 
temple of Gundica and is offered as usual by the p#ja pandas. The 
ritual day in that temple is the same as that in the main temple. The 
devadasis resume their rituals, both at the moming meal offering and 
at the evening putting-to-sleep ceremony. The only difference with 
the daity worship in the main temple is that the deities’ daily morning 
bath (abakasa) is more elaborate. The deitics are rubbed with sandal- 
wood paste all over their bodies (sarbanga candan lagi). Huge 
quantities of sandal paste are supplied by one of the monasteries in 
Puri for this purpose. 

On the fifth day of the bright fortnight—which corresponds to the 
second day of the deities’ stay in Gundica—there takes place a very 
interesting interlude which involves Laksmi and the devadasis. In 
1977 three devadasis—Amrapalli, Radha and Bisaka—participated in 
that ritual, which T was able to observe. Laksmi, who as we will recall 
has been {eft behind, is taken out from the main temple in a palanquin 
carried by brahmin temple servants. The procession includes torch 
bearers—since this takes place in the middle of the night—a gong 
beatcr, a conch blower and the devadasis of the outer division, who 
walk on the left side of Laksmi’s palanquin. The procession walks at a 
rather brisk pace to the Gundica temple and stops in front of the 
chariot of Jagannatha. There the palanquin is placed on wooden 
stands and a brahmin temple servant conducts a short worship of 
Laksmi. He offers flowers, incense, perfume, lamp and food. In 
between each offering another temple servant pours water over his 
hands. When this is over the devadasis sing a song called the Hera 
Pancami song after the name of this ritual (Hera Panicami means ‘the 
seeing fifth’ when Laksmi goes to see her husband on the fifth day). 
The song sings the anger of Laksmi who has been teft behind by her 
husband. While they sing, the devadasis approach a man, who turns 
out to be Swai Mahapatra, the daita in charge of the image of 
Jagannatha. They all bend down and take a hold of the end of his 
dhoti (lower garment) and pull on it as if to tear it, while singing the 
following song: 


Laksmi with a heavy heart called on her friend Bimala. 
You have calmed me. My husband’s sister has given me a fot of sorrow. 
How much will 1 bear! You know all the past stories, 
Jt ts oppressively hot; in berween them the yetlow-faced one [Subhadra} is 
coming. 
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Looking down, not lifting her face, her body desires cold water. 

Her words are always heeded by her brother. 

At that moment she came out of the house and arrived ac the bathing 
platform. 

She poured on herself old water mixed with water from a pilgrimage place 
[tirtha jalz] as much as she liked. 

The water penetrated on the head of the Lord and of all three. 

After the food offering was finished there, they arrived at the steps of the 
platform. 

Prasad was given and bandépana was done, the Lord came slowly, 
slowly. 

Entering the dance hall He came co the Kalasteps {by the gate to the outer 
sanctum]. 

Before entering the room, he took a hold of my hand, and pointed to his head 
[a gesture indicaung he has a headache). 

His body being so very tired, he could not speak; at one place the three 
remained. 

They cannot ger up, they cannot sit; Dasarathi (another name of Jagannatha] 
1s very tired. 

After 15 days they pick up their bodies and after that they open their eyes. 

One after another, they communicate to each other by gestures and the night 
is gone. 

The dasis said: The Lord riding the car went to balagands [area of Mausi Ma 
temple]. 

The sebakas of the body, the strong daitas 

Took him away from Nilacala, 

Those people used to be with me. 

Everybody has taken my Lord away. 

No one is with me, I am the enemy of all the Lord’s servants. 

Bimal said: ‘Oh dear friend, listen.’ 

“I will tell you a secret. 

You take from me this magical dust; 

Mix camphor with it and throw it. 

Looking at your face the Lord Jagabandhu [friend of the world] will be 
happy.’ 

After this was said Laksmi came out. 

Surrounded by all the women, she came out. 

Waving the fly-whisk, all the friends took her. 

The daughter of the sea came our in a fighting mood. 

This mother will punish everyone and smash the three cars. 

From there the goddess sallied forth. 

She entered the palace of Gundica. 

She broke the car and beat the black backs (the builders of the cars). 

The mother tore the garment of the gajapau. 

Having broken the car she went to meet Lord fagannacha. 
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After this song the palanquin with Laksmi on it is taken around the 
car of Jagannatha and one of the devadasis breaks off a small piece of 
wood on it. The group then proceeds inside the temple of Gundica 
(which is also closed to non-Hindus so I had to remain outside and 
send P. C. Mishra inside). Inside the temple, the devadasis remain in 
the audience hall white Laksmi is taken into the inner sanctum. There 
one of the brahmin servants throws the powder that was secured 
from the temple of Bimala before Laks$mi set out from the main 
temple. As the song says, this magic dust, once thrown in Jagannatha’s 
face, will make him want to return to Laksmi. The deity’s response to 
the dust thrown in his face is indicated by his being slightly pushed 
forward by one of the priests. While this is going on in the inner 
sanctum, the devadasis in the audience hall sing again the song of 
Hera Pancami. Then Laksmi is retumed ro the main temple and the 
devadasis go home. 

The day after Hera Pancami, in the morning three p4jd pandas take 
three ‘garlands of order’ from the deities (4gyama{a) and place these 
garlands on the three chariots. From that moment the three chariots 
are rurmed around to face south in the reruming direcuon. This must 
be accomplished within three days. 


The return journey (bahuda jatra) 


On the tenth day of the bright formnight of this same month (sukla 
dasagmt} the deities start their return journey {bahbuda j4tr4). Exactly 
the same series of events take place that happened during the first 
journey. The deities are taken out in procession, lifted onto the 
chariots, the king sweeps the chaniors and the pilgrims pull them. It was 
during one of the pauses on the return journey thar I clambered onto 
the chariot of Jagannatha and a daita enthusiastically and forcefully 
bent my head so it touched the deity’s feet. 

The chariot of Jagannitha makes a stop in front of the king’s 
palace. There takes place what is ealled ‘the meeting of Laksmi and 
Narayana’ (Laksmi-Narayana bheta). The statue of Laksmi is camed 
from the storeroom in the main temple by brahmin servants, to a 
pavilion placed on top of the outer compound wall on the eastern 
side, called ‘the gazing pavilion’ {cahan: mandapa, see diagram in 
Chapter 6). Laksmi is accompanied by her dasis, the devadasis. From 
that pavilion Laksmi gazes at the chariot of Jagannatha parked in 
front of the palace. While there the devadasis sing a song catled the 
Laksmi-Nardyana bheta song: 
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Bimala came running quickly in front of the daughter of the ocean to inform 
her. 

‘Listen carefully mother of the great world; The most important god is 
returning. 

With my help you were able to do this.’ 

‘Oh Dasts, when god has arrived, in my palace the people will celebrate. 

Going into many houses, spread the news, and place the fuil vessels at the 
Lion’s gate. 

Place mango [eaves on the branches of the Narakoli tree {auspicious tree]. 

Place plantain trees all around and tie flags on all the roofs of the temple. 

Take care to decorate the whole city and stretch strings of pearls in the cicy. 

Fix the mutticoloured canopy and then wave the fly-whisk. 

Arrange for the beginning of the food offering; when He comes then close 
the door. 

We will find out how he manages to come. The Lord left me and gave me 

ain. 

He should not come in the house. In the festival he has taken his sister.’ 

Speaking like this the goddess came out and the daughter of the sea circum- 
ambulated the chariot, 

‘I broke the chariot, 1 bear the black backs and Prabhu is nonetheless coming 
to Nilagiri? 

Oh yellow faced mother! because of your affection this has happened.’ 

After this the dasis speak: ‘near the Lion’s gate the chariot is seen.’ 

Hearing this the whole body was filled with joy and this mother claps her 
hands. 

‘Dasis, quickly go and see his recum from the joumey.’ 

The goddess came from inside to the Bheta pavilion (the pavilion situated on 
the edge of the eastern wall overlooking the road| and stayed on it. 

Bending over the banister, mother gazed at the three chaniors. 

Mother asked: ‘Where is the chariot of the dearest of my life?’ 


Laksmi its then carried in a palanquin from the temple to the palace. 
The devadasis accompany her. When Laksmi’s palanquin has left the 
temple, news is sent co the king who sets out on foot along with che 
two rdjagurus and an entourage consisting of some agnates and 
(erstwhile) feudatory kings. The king meets Laksm?’s palanquin 
about midway berween the palace and the temple. He rakes hold of 
the right side of Laksmi’s palanquin—keeping the goddess on his 
left—and walks towards the chariot of Jagannatha. When the small 
procession arrives in front of the chariot, the king lifts the small 
starve of Laksmi above his head and makes her face the statue of 
Jagannatha on the chariot (see Pls. 15 and 16). After replacing her on 
the palanquin, still holding on to it, the king and his entourage come 
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close to the chariot where the daitas of Jagannatha hand to the 
rdjagurss the ‘garland of order’ of the deiry and the rdjagurus give it 
to the king. After this the king, scl! holding onto Laksmt’s palanquin, 
circumambulates Jagannatha’s chariot once. The circumambulation 
ends right by the palace gate, where the king and his entourage for a 
moment stand facing the crowd so as the people may have a last 
darsan of the king (see Pl. 17). The statue of Laksmi is returned to 
the temple. 

The chariot of Jagannatha then is pulled to the main temple. There, 
a sixteenfold offering of raw dry food is done by the p&ja pandas on 
the three chariots~ On the evening of the eleventh day (ekadast, 
especially sacred to Visnu) a special offering is given. It is called ‘the 
lip milk drink’ (adhara pona). This drink, made of milk, cheese and 
bananas, is placed in huge earthen wares which reach up to the lips of 
the images, hence the name. The drinks are offered by the pRja 
pandas in a fivefold worship, after which the jars are broken and the 
liquid runs all over the chariots and onto the ground. The pilgrims 
jostle each other to catch some of the liquid which they drink as 
prasad. This offering is said to be for the yoginis, who are the 
attendants of Kali. 

The deities are then given what is called ‘the golden dress’ (send 
besa). To their unfinished arms and legs are affixed solid gold forearms 
and hands as well as feet. On their heads golden crowns are placed 
and they are adorned with gold jewelry. When the deities are 50 
bedecked, the throng of pilgrims circumambulate the three chariots, 
forming a veritable human river. It is a high point in the pilgrims’ 
journey, for to have a view of this golden dress is considered parti- 
cularly auspicious. 

After the gold has been removed, some two hours later, the deities 
are taken back inside the temple, in the same fashion as they were 
taken out. When the images of Sudarsan, Ba]abhadra and Subhadra 
are in the audience hal! and the statue of Jagannatha is just being 
lowered down the ramp from his chariot, rhe smal! statue of Laksmi 
is carried in the hands of the mahdjanas from the storeroom to the 
‘meeting pavilion’ accompanied by the devadasis. After Laksmi has 
been replaced in the inner sanctum, the devadasis remain in that 
portion of the temple. 

When the image of Jagannatha has reached the audience hall, the 
other three images are already in the inner sanctum. The devadasis 
close Jaya Bijaya Duara, which is the gate leading from the audience 
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hall onto the outer sanctum. The devadasis are on the inside and the 
daitas with Jagannatha are in the audience hall. A song dialogue takes 
place between the devadasis and the daitas. The devadasis are those of 
the inner division. Now the ritual is done only by Brundabati. She 
gave me a lively report of this dialogue which quite obviously she had 
great fun in doing. The tone of voice in which the dialogue is enacted 
is loud and lusty. The first two verses are recited in Sanskrit but then 
both devadasis and datas, whose main spokesman is Swai Mahapatcra, 
shift to a very colloquial Oriya. According to Brundabati, Swat 
Mahapatra first recites a verse in Sanskrit which she was either 
unwilling or unable to give me. But the same thing is then repeated in 
Oriya and simply says: ‘Oh Dasis, are you there? Open the door! 
The devadasi replies in Sanskrit (but she gave me only the Oriya 
version}: ‘Have you forgotten the road? This is not Gundica temple. 
How have you come here? In Gundica you had singing and dancing 
and young women, here there is nothing. This is the dwelling of a 
housewife (grahbini). This is the house of ‘one who suffers from 
separation’ (birahini). It is better for you to return to that Gundica 
place.’ Then follows the song dialogue in Oriya. The full text was 
given to me by Amrapalli who wrote it down for me. I then got from 
a dastd the written version of their lines and was able to verify that 
they were the same as those given to me by Amrapalli. The song 
dialogue is as follows: 


Dev. From now on listen to the story. 
The daughter of the sea went in. 
Happily flowers were thrown 
And the fly-whisk was waved. 
She entered in the temple 
And sat on the beautiful bed. 
Smiling Sriya [Laksmi} said: 
‘Today my husband’s sister will come to the house. 
Prepare a drink with cold water. 
She comes all blossomed, and will give you road money.’ 
Laughing she says: 
‘Our house sister will be angry.’ 
Shorty the dasis go and inform her 
That Prabhu is coming in procession. 
In the arch of the audience hall 
The Lord’s image faces south. 
Hulahuthi is heard. 
The king of Lanka bows his head. 
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First Balarama entered without fear, 
Behind comes Subhadra hiding. 
“They are seated on the jeweled throne 
And the disis watching the door, hook it closed. 
A noise was heard 
From all the gathered dasis. 
The supreme Lord of the infinite egg of Brahma 
Cannot come in even though he is at the door. 
{Da. We arc returmming from a pilgrimage journey 
Because ot this you are examining me? 
The tord is calling. 
Dasis, open the door, we wil! go inside. 
Dev, If you have gone on a pilgrimage journey 
Why havent you [familiar form] raken your wife along? 
She has honour and she is brave 
This princess is your first wife. 
She is che one with the auspicious signs. 
What were vou thinking when you took your sister? 
You took the rice pnunder and the vegetahle cutter and so forth; 
You gave pain to ouc Mistress. 
Because of the pain of separation our Mistress is getting thin. 
How unkind and cruel, Oh Life of the world! 
We won't open the door. 
Go back to the Gundica house. 
Da. Oh dear d4sis we went on a journey 
And seeing our sister, we took her along. 
Along with us brother Balarima went; 
How could I cake my wife along? 
It is not the custom. 
Ourside my servanes are getting wer. 
Dev. At the marriage ot the daughter of Baruna 
Fotding your hands bravely you took an oath, 
‘We will never leave Laksmi even for a moment, 
I will forgive all her faults.’ 
You have promised to do thus; 
Sri Jagannatha you have broken your promise. 
Da. Dasis, we speak the truth and not lies; 
W'e do not keep company with untruthtu} persons. 
Arc these words ro be spoken to me? 
Our golden Laksmi sits in mv heart. 
Oh my darling how unkind and cruel is your heart. 
Dev. One dasf comes forward and says: 
Oh liele jaguni [familiar diminutive of faganndcha] how you 
shout’! 
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Our mistress has gone to sleep. 
Who will dare go and zell her? 
Da. The husband of Sri is smiting. 
“You talk very well, young maids. 
Go inform her and open the door. 
Dear dasis, 1 have brought back so many different silks. 
Please speak in my favor. 
Dasis, we love you very much.’ 


At the end of this dialogue, the devadasi unhooks the gate and she 
exits through the southern gate which is a side entrance to the outer 
sanctum. 

Jagannatha is brought in the inner sanctum and placed on the dais. 
After the purificatory rites are carried out, normal temple worship 
resumes; this 1s initiated by Laksmi being replaced on the dais to the 
left of her Lord. Thus reunited with his wife, the Lord’s pilgrimage is 
at an end. 


The Festival of the New Body (Naba Kalebara} 


{ will give only a brief summary of this festival which is described in 
great detail by G. C. Tripathi (1978). I was not able to observe the 
forest rituals which take place during two months preceding the 
bathing festival. When this festival was last held in 1977, I arrived in 
Puri shortly after the bathing festival. 


Rituals in the Forest 


The festival starts sixty-five days before the bathing festival, on the 
tenth day of the bright fortnight of the month of caitra (Mar.—Apr.). 
On thar day a party of rwenty-one daitas, the Pati Mahapatra and five 
sasan brahmins including the réjagsurus set out on foot for the village 
of Kakatpur some sixty kilometres, north-west of Puri. Before setting 
out the r4jagurus have received a betel nut from the king—the patron 
(jajamana) of this festival—delegating authority to them. 

in Kakatpur the parry goes to the temple of Goddess Mangala who 
has a large temple there. The brahmins sleep in that temple whereas 
the daitas remain in a monastery in the village. The party has brought 
mahdaprasad from Puri and the brahmins offer it to the goddess and 
perform her worship. The brahmins will sleep in the goddess’ temple 
until one of them receives from her in a dream information as to the 
location of the trees which witl become the new logs.“ Once it has 
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received this information the party sets out in search for the trees 
which must bear special signs. For example, the tree for the image of 
Jagannatha should have on it the sign of the discus (cakra) and the 
conch-shell (sankha}, be near an anthill, a cremanon ground, a river or 
pond and a Siva temple. This is rather unusual for an image of Visnu 
but not so unusual when it is realized that Jagannatha can also be 
Kak. 

At the site of the tree a short worship of it takes place; it is 
circumambulated, purified and smeared with sandalwood paste and 
red powder, and flowers are offered to it. A temporary strucmure with 
a thatch roof is then erected near it and a fire altar is made, The 
brahmins perform Vedic fire sacrifices in it; these are called the ‘forest 
sacrifices’ (banaydga) and they last for three days. Other thatch- 
roofed structures are erected where members of the party sleep at 
night. The group of shetters is called the ‘settlement of the sSabaras’ 
(Sabara palli). 

On the third day the tree is cut, the first symbolic strike being 
given with a gold axe by a brahmin temple servant, then with the 
same axe by the rajaguru, who is the representative of the king, and 
then with a silver axe by the leader of the daitas. The actual cutting 
down of the tree is accomplished by carpenters (maharana) with iron 
axes. The main trunk is pared of its branches and roughly hewn. A 
wodden cart is constructed which is pulled by people all the way back 
to Puri. All the four logs are in the main temple before the time of the 
bathing festival. 


Rituals in the Temple 


On the day of the bathing festival both the new logs and the old 
tmages are placed on the bathing platform. After the drenching and 
the other rituals on the platform, the old images are taken back to the 
main temple and placed on the floor of the corridor in front of the 
inner sanctum. The new logs are taken on the northern side of the 
outer compound. This place is called Koili Vaikuntha and is the 
burial place of the old images (see diagram in Chapter 6). ‘There two 
temporary structures have been erected. The logs are placed in one of 
them and will remain there for the next fortnight while the daitas 
carve the ‘skeleton’ of the new images out of them. The other 
structure is the site of Vedic fire sacrifices and of the ‘establishment’ 
rites (pratistha) of the images which includes an abhiseka ceremony. 
This is accomplished on a piece of wood called the nyasa daru which, 
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after having received from the Vedic brahmins the Vedic installation 
mantra, will be cut into four pieces by the dattas. These pieces will be 
used later to plug the central cavity which is made in the images and 
which contains the ‘soul’ or ‘immortal life substance’ (brabma- 
padartha) of the deities. 

Thus the Vedic rites and the carving of the images are conducted 
simultaneously in two separate structures. These rites are carried out 
in great secrecy and no outsider is atlowed to witness them. 

The work of the daitas during the first fortnight in the temporary 
structure must not only not be seen by anyone but the sounds made by 
the daitas while giving shape to the logs must not be heard by anyone 
either. The belief is that anyone who hears this sound will become 
blind and deaf and his progeny will die. Thus to cover these sounds 
the devadasis are required to sit outside the structure all day singing 
auspicious songs.* They are not allowed inside the structure and are 
all this time kept separate from the daitas. 

The carving of the images and the rites of ‘installation’ of the 
brahmins are both over by the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight. 
The nyasa dary {s circumambulated seven times around the temple by 
the brahmins and then given to the datas who cut it up in four pieces. 
The next day, the day of the new moon, after circumambulating the 
temple thrice, the new images are brought to the same place where 
the old images are reclining on the floor, in front of the inner 
sanctum. That night, in the middle of the night, all the lights in the 
temple are extinguished. Only the dattas remain in the temple. The 
oldest among them is left with the images. He is blindfolded and his 
hands and forearms are wrapped in cloths so that he can neither see 
nor feel the ‘immorual life substance’ which in utter darkness and 
silence he extracts from the central cavity of the old images and places 
in the corresponding caviry of the new images. People say that this 
man wilt die within the year. After this is accomplished the other 
daitas hack the old images to pieces and casry them to the burial 
ground in the northern side of the outer compound. There they dig a 
very deep hole and throw the pieces init. After having done that they 
all go to Markandeya tank, to the north-west of the temple, and take 
a bath. This bath inaugurates a period of ten days of death impurity 
during which the daitas do not shave; they fast and mourn; they cry 
and lament. On the tenth day they perform the purificatory works 
(suddh:i kriya). They go to the same tank and after being shaved by 
the barber, they take a bath. They also purity their houses by 
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whitewashing and spreading lime and break ail the earthen wares in 
the house, which they replace with new ones. In other words they 
observe all the usual rites performed at the time of death. 

The family members of the daitas, their wives and children, also 
observe death pollution mules. The women bathe and wea: new 
clothes on the tenth day. They spread cow dung in their houses to 
purify them. They keep a pot of water with turmeric in it at the 
entrance of the house which is used by the datas when they wash 
their feet returning from their bath in the tank. 

On that day the daitas give a feast for some brahmins. On the 
thirtcenth day they sponsor an enormous feast to which all the 
temple servants, the members of the Mukti Mandapa, the rajagurus, 
important people, temple administrators etc. are invited. In 1977 1 
was told that 10,000 people were ted by the datas in the temple. They 
have a special fund for this feast to which the government contributes. 

In the funeral observances of the daitas they do not require the 
services of any brahmins. There is no rite of sapindikarana and 
therefore no need of a brahmin. This is understandable since Jagannatha 
docs not become an ancestor, but is immediately ‘reborn’. 

The daitas as the heirs of the deceased persons are given what the 
deities were wearing: clothes, jewelry, etc. . . . (Nowadays the 
temple administration gives the daitas a sum of money instead of 
those articles.) The daitas keep cloth strips, resin and other such 
materials from the old images which after having first given some 
portion to the king, they then scll the rest to the pilgrims. These are 
very much sought after. 

During the period of the death impurity of the daitas, nothing 
happens in the temple. In fact this period lasts until the end of the 
bright fortnight which started after the burial of che images. Activity 
resumes on the first day of the dark fortnight (after the full moon 
which is the [ast day of the intercalary month of asadba). 

During the dark fortnight of the regular month of asédhba, the 
daitas cover the wooden ‘skeleton’ of the new images with coverings 
of cloth, thread, gum, resin, and chalk to give them their final shape.®* 
This corresponds to the period of illness in the car festival. From then 
on the festival proceeds in the same manner as the car festival. 


Interpretation 


Let me first discuss the last festival described, namely the festival of 
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the new body, since an understanding of this rituai will serve as a 
background for an understanding of the annual festival. What follows 
is not a detailed discussion of every phase of thar ritual but rather of 
its salient features, those that bear on the concerns of this work. 

Of central importance to our argument is that the daitas observe 
death pollution and the devadasis do not. The reason given for the 
dattas’ death pollution observances is that they belong to the same 
clan as Jagannatha. But as we saw in the chapter on kinship, the 
devadasis have the same goira (clan name) as Jagannatha, and that is 
to be expected since they are the wives of Jagannatha. Wives belong 
to the same clan as their husbands; thus on the same kinship grounds 
as those evoked for the daitas the devadasis should also observe death 
pollution for the deities.” The daitZs are not separated from the 
deities’ inauspicious decay and ‘death’ whereas the devadasis are. 

The ‘death’ of the deities is of course not a usual one. Their sou! is 
immediately re-cmbodied in new bodies; these souts do not become, 
upon being released from the old bodies, ‘departed spirits’ (pretas) 
which wander around until the descendants have fashioned temporary 
bodies and eventually have transformed these departed into ancestors. 
The release of the soul of the deities corresponds to the breaking of 
the skull by the eldest son in the cremation ground. In both cases this 
action marks the beginning of the observances of death impurity (see 
Kaushik 1976). In the case of the ‘death’ of the deities the funeral 
observances do not include any $réddha (ancestor propitiation) 
ceremony for which the services of a brahmin are necessary and that 
obviously because the deities do not become ancestors. The normal 
flow of events—death, the release of the soul, the fashioning of a 
temporary body for the departed and the transformation of the latter 
into an ancestor—does not take place. Time does not flow forward in 
the normal manner. The datas fashion new bodies before the old 
ones have ‘died’. This is going in the reverse direction of time, 
associating the daztas with ancestors. 

I had argued earlier that at the ancestor propitiation ceremony, 
actions are governed by a principle of reversal. The ancestors stand for 
the past and for offerings to reach them, they have to be made in the 
inverse manner from offerings to the living. Ancestors are also seen as 
the senders of progeny since the first ancestor worship performed by a 
man takes place at his wedding as part of other fertility rites. The 
datas’ tribal ancestry links them with the deity’s ancestor Nilamadhaba 
and his ancestral worshipper, che tribal chief Visvabasu. 
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Birth and death are both closely linked to the ancestors. The 
daitas, as representing Jagannatha’s ancestors, are the ones who are 
concerned with both the death and the birth of the deities. This close 
association berween birth and death expresses itself spatially; the 
place where the daitas fashion the new bodies of the deines and the 
place where they bury them are situated in the same area of the outer 
compound (see diagram in Chapter 6). 

In Amrapalli’s interpretation of the evening ritual, she associated 
kama, desire and the shedding of the seed, with the wheel of birth, 
death, rebirth, death being characterized in a pithy saying as sleep in 
the mother’s womb. Veena Das reports the following characterization 
of death by an old Punjabi lady: ‘It is like being shifted from one 
breast to the other breast of the mother. The child feels lost in that 
one instant, but not for long’ (1979:98). 

The intimate relationship. between birth and death may be the 
factor which explains why the devadasis should not procreate. During 
the fashioning of the new logs, the devadasis are present but separated 
from the proceedings. They must remain outside the structure where 
the daitds are working. This reminds us of the presence of the dets 
during the delivery of the queen; they sing auspicious songs but must 
remain outside the bedchamber, behind a curtain. There is another 
festival during which the devadasis must also remain outside. During 
the festival of goddess Bimala in the month of afwina (Sept.-Oct.) in 
the temple, a devadasi sings songs praising that goddess while standing 
outside her temple. She is not allowed to go inside. In the last 
chapter, the close association berween certain goddesses and the 
ancestors was pointed out. These goddesses are represented as 
unmarried and, like Kali, have ambivalent characteristics. Bimala, in 
the songs sung by the devadasi, is identified with Durga as well as 
with other village goddesses such as Mangala. The presence of the 
devadasis during the ‘birth’ of the deities as well as during Bimala’s 
festival indicates the auspiciousness of the occasion. Their separation 
from the actual proceedings can be understood as arising from the 
close association berween birth and death. 

The type of goddess invoked for the fertility of women as well as 
for the health of children are, like Bimala, represented without a male 
consort. Goddess Mangala for example is worshipped every Tuesday 
{called mangalabara) of the month of caitra (Mar.—Apr.), along with 
other similar goddesses such as Sitala, Bimala, Syama Kali, Barahi. 
Women worship these goddesses for the avoidance of disease. They 
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offer pots of a milk and cheese drink called pona, which they break in 
the middle of the road. Like the ancestors, these goddesses are both 
senders of diseases and natural disasters as well as of progeny and 
well-being. 

Goddess Mangala plays an important role during the search for the 
new logs. ft is she who in a dream communicates to the search party 
the location of the trees. Such a role can be thought of as the 
‘conception’ of the deities. 

The ‘death’ and the ‘birth’ of the deities take place at the hands of 
the daitas. The devadasis are separated from the deities’ death since 
they do not observe the ten days of impurity required of the deities’ 
blood relatives. They are present at but separated from the deities’ 
‘birth’. The devadasis, unlike the daitas, are not ambivalent; they are 
the ‘always auspicious ones’ (nitya sumangali). 

The new images, even though they will contain the same ‘soul 
substance’, have to be consecrated before they can be worshipped 
and before they can receive the ‘soul’. This consecration is performed 
by the rajagnrus and other Sasan brahmins. It is a pratistha ceremony 
and it includes an affusion (abhiseka). During the abhiseka which is 
performed over the nydsa ddr# the Purusastkta is recited for 
Jagannatha (Tripathi 1978:257). This well-known Vedic verse (RV 
X.90) states how the cosmos with society and its hierarchical stratfi- 
cation into four classes were born out of the sacrifice of the Cosmic 
Man.* The four classes making up society—called varras—correspond 
to various parts of the body of the Cosmic Man divided vertically 
into hierarchically arranged parts. The mouth corresponds to the 
brahmins, the arms to the ksatriyas, the thighs to the vaisyas and the 
feer to the §tidras. 

The brahmins, in this consecration ceremony, similar to the coro- 
nation of the king, infuse Jagannatha, the sovereign of Orissa, with 
the verse which embodies the hierarchical order of sociery. This they 
do at the same time chat the daitas and the devadasis inside and outside 
respectively of an adjoining structure deal with inauspicious and auspi- 
cious aspects of the renewal of kingship in the form of Jagannatha. 
These rimuals enact the constituents of kingship; on the one hand the 
king is the preserver of the order of sociery and on the other he is the 
source of ferulity, prosperity and well-being of the land and the 
people. The former concerns are symbolized in the vertical hier- 
archical division of the body, and the latter are symbolized in the lateral 
non-hierarchical division of the body into the right and the left. 
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Interpretation of the Car Festival 


The bathing festival which inaugurates the car festival presents in a 
short sequence all the themes which will later be elaborated. The 
dominant note of this day is the drenching of the images which takes 
place on the bathing platform on the edge of the outside eastern wall. 
This bath is the only time in the year that the images are actually 
drenched in water. All other baths and affusions are effected on the 
retlectons of the deities in mirrors. fn this case a profusion ot water is 
poured on the images themselves, dissolving the colouring of their 
outer coating. This literal dissolution of the features painted on the 
face of the deines is accompanied by a dissolution of the normal 
boundaries both spatial and social, Spatially the deities are taken out 
of the inner sanctum and exposed to public gaze; even more cxtra- 
ordinary rhey are offered food in full view of an undiscriminated 
crowd where high and low, pure and impure are all mixed together. 
This again is a unique event, cooked food never being offered in 
public except on that occasion, since food otferings are conducted 
behind closed doors. But on this day it is not only as it the doors were 
opened since that would still only allow those persons who can enter 
the temple to witness the offering. In this case the offering takes place 
on a platform which is so situated thar it is in full view of everyone 
outside the temple as well as inside the temple. 

The normal social boundaries are also dissolved; the daitas and the 
brahmin servants together drench the images, together carry them, 
and together sit on the platform white the three p&ja pandas do the 
offering. For the rest of the year, the dait4s cannot touch the images 
nor can they be present when the offerings take place. 

There is also a dissolution of the distinction berween auspicious 
and inauspicious: The daités and the devadasis, who are normally 
separated or relate to each other agonistically, are both present 
during the public meal offering. The devadasi dances at the foor of the 
platform while the offering is taking place. 

The theme of dissolution is most appropriate, particularly as it is 
conveyed mainly through water. It is reminiscent of the original 
undifferentiated waters, pralaya. These waters mark the end as well 
as the beginning of time. When the four ages have run their course 
and decay and degeneration has overcome this world, it is destroyed 
arid it returns to the undifferentiated waters out of which a new cycle 
of ages (yugas) begins anew.!'? 

The appropriateness of this theme is obvious; the deities and with 
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them the kingdom— the land and the people—through the passage of 
time have degenerated and they must be rejuvenated. Whar happens 
is a miniature version, or rather a feeble echo, of what happens on a 
cosmic scale at the end of the yxgas. The theme, as we will see below, 
is not only alluded to in the drenching and other events of the bathing 
festival, but is brought in much more directly later on. 

The water for this drenching comes from the well situated in front 
of the temple of goddess Sitala. This is appropriate since Sitala is the 
goddess of fever and pox and the drenching initiazes the illness of the 
deities. A popular exegesis of the cause for the deities’ illness is that 
they have caught cold by being drenched. The water from the well of 
Sitala is only used by worshippers who come to Sitala when itlness 
has stricken someone sn their family. This water dissolves the paint 
on the deities’ bodies. The theme of dissolution, of pralaya, is 
appropriately ushered in by a goddess who is of the same rype of 
Bima!a, Durga, and Mangala. Sitala is associated both with disease 
and death as well as with well-being and birth. The dissolution 
brought about by the water from her well symbolizes the time 
between death and birth, the sleep in the womb, the end and the 
beginning, pregnant with new possibilities. 

After the drenching, the deities are covered from head to foor with 
huge masks of the elephant-headed god Gane$s. In the previous 
chapter GaneS is listed as one of the ‘door-guardians’; he is also one of 
the eight deities to whom bati is offered, along with others such as the 
guardians of the fields and Siva as the Great Time (mahdaka/a). Gane$ 
is the son of Siva and Siva is the destroyer of Time, the one who at the 
end of the yxgas burns up the world which will later be flooded with 
waters.!? Gane$ is also invoked at the beginning of any endeavour. 
Thus Ganes$ is associated with doors—i.e. passages and hence time 
and with Siva as the Great Time. The deities at the bathing festival 
become Ganes$ introducing both the beginning of this festival and the 
theme of Time. 

Besides introducing the major themes of the festival, namely Time 
and Renewal, the bathing festival also introduces almost all the 
themes which wilt be later developed in the festival. These are the 
following: illness and rejuvenation by using water from the well of 
Sitala; the king becoming a sweeper since the king or his representative 
sweeps the bathing platform; the pilgrimage journey since the deities 
are taken outside the temple to a place where they are in full view of 
everyone, regardless of any distinctions; the stay in a different place, 
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namely on the bathing platform; the return journey by bringing back 
the deities inside the temple. The bathing festival is like a musica! 
overture; it states the main themes of the symphony to follow and 
also has in it the germs of the later developments. 

The period of illness starts when the deities are brought back inside 
the main temple. This is most vividly and freshly expressed in the 
devadasis’ song of the Seeing Fifth. In line 13 Lak$mi says: ‘Before 
entering the room, he took a hold of my hand, and pointed to his 
head.’ This, the devadasis told me, is a gesture indicating that 
Jagannatha has a headache. As the next wo lines clearly show, this is 
no temporary headache burt the beginning of illness: ‘His body being 
so very tired, he could not speak; at one place the three remained. 
They cannot get up, they cannot sit; Dasarathi is very tired.’ 

Hlness is inauspicious, it indicates decay and the possibility of 
death. The temple is silent, all the auspicious sounds are absent and in 
particular the dance and song of the devadasis. The great kitchen 
lies idle. 

The period of illness is also a return to the time when Jagannatha 
was the deity of the tribals, before the cult was established by the 
founder king Indradyumna. The manner in which the daitas treat the 
deities during this period is referred to as sabari puja; ‘tribal worship’. 
The daitas are said to first taste the fruits that are offered to ascertain 
whether they are ripe or not; they do not throw the peels of the fruits 
outside but drop them on the floor; they only offer raw food. They 
live together with the deiues unceremoniously. 

The period of illness is a return to the tribal antecedants of Jagan- 
natha, before any brahmin had ever set foor in Visyabasu’s territory, 
and the brahmins are excluded from that time and place. There is one 
exception and that is Pati Mahapatra a descendant of the daughter of 
the tribal chief and the king’s brahmin priest. He is the sole link 
between the tribal past and the Hindu present. The reversal of time 
that this going back to the tribal past signifies—as the reversals which 
take place during ancestor propitiation~—is both auspicious and 
inauspicious. It involves simultaneously iliness and rejuvenation. 
This period paratlets the one in the festival of the new body during 
which the daités fashion new bodies for the deities. The deities 
emerge rejuvenated from their fortnight of iliness. 

The rejuvenated images, however, do not emerge from the hands 
of the dastas complete; their pupil is missing. This is a crucial omission 
for without pupils one cannot sec. The Oriya word for ‘sight’, or 
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‘“viston’, 1s drwsti; it also means ‘knowledge’, or ‘wisdom’. This 
power of ‘seeing’, ‘knowing’, or ‘discriminating’ is given by the 
brahmin servants after the deities have been purified. The daitas have 
the capacity to rejuvenate the deities but not to endow them with 
knowledge. This is the speciality of the brahmins and can only be 
acquired in a pure state. Knowledge and purity can be said to be one 
and the same and both are exemplified best in the most learned 
brahmins. 

On the rwelfth day, the daitas go to the palace bringing the 
left-overs from the bodies of the deities to each member of the king’s 
family. The king then, after having touched a piece of cloth, gives a 
cloth to each of the dastas who then tie it in front of the main palace 
gate. My informants told me specifically that this does not constitute 
a ceremony of temple dedication. Neither can it be construed as a 
ceremony of dedication to palace service since the daitas are not 
palace servants. A clue to the interpretation of this act can be found in 
a line of the devadasis’ song of the Seeing Fifth. The next to Jast line is 
as follo ws: ‘The mother tore the garment of the gajapti.’ (The mother 
refers to Laksmi.) The action of the devadasis as they sing this line is 
to tear the garment of a daita, not of the king. When 1 asked 
Amrapalli what this could possibly mean, she told me that probably 
in the past they tore the garment of the king and not that of the daita. 
Thus she thought that in the past the king could play this rote. The 
identification berween the king and the dait4 is communicated in the 
song and the ritual action of the devadasis as well as in the interpretation 
of Amrapalli. The king and the daitas are identified at that time. This 
is not surprising, in the light of what was discussed in previous 
chapters concerning Laksmi and sovereignty. Jagannatha at that time 
is separated from Laksmi. The king as Jagannatha’s living repre- 
sentation 15 also affected by this separation. During the festival he 
becomes a sweeper; sovereignty has left him. The daitas—the living 
representatives of the mythical daityas (demons)—are also bereft of 
sovereignty as the myth of the churning of the ocean has taught us. 
We may also recalt that in the myth of Laksm1’s curse, Jagannatha 
and Balabhadra without Laksmi are not recognized for who they are, 
but are taken to be beggars and thieves. The king, at that time, is 
separated from auspiciousness and linked to the fertile, ambiguous, 
powers of the dastas. 

The period of illness represents a reversal of time. The pilgrimage 
journey takes up a related theme, but one that has nor been developed 
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so far, although it is implicit in what has happened so far. The second 
movement in this symphony has left us on a unfinished phrase: time 
has been reversed but now it has to start again. Having left the 
present, one has ro come back to it in order for time to resume. This 
is—to my mind—what the third movement, namely the pilgrimage 
journey, the stay in the other temple, and the rerum journey are all 
about. 

The pilgrimage journey is a crossing of the river of time, it is a 
tirtha yatrd. The word has come to mean pilgrimage or pilgrimage 
place; its original meaning is given by Diana Eck, a Sanskritist, in the 
following passage: 


The word tirtha comes from the Sanskrit root tr, meaning ‘to cross over’. The 
primary ancient meaning of the word is a ‘ford’, a place or a town along the 
riverbank where one can ford the river. Indeed, many of India’s most 
important places of pilgrimage were originally on the banks of her great rivers 
and were ‘fords’ in that literal sense (1978:173). 


Originally, there was a river that had to be crossed between the 
main temple and the Gundica temple. The river is still there but a 
bridge has been built and the river does not have to be forded any 
longer. Previously, six instead of three chariots had to be built; three 
chariots remaining on one side of the river and three more on the 
other side of the river. There was thus a literal crossing which used to 
take place. The idea of crossing a river is however preserved in the 
word tirtha as well as in its symbolic meaning, a crossing of the river 
of Time. The pilgrimage of the deities is a metaphor for a stopping of 
time, a reversal of time and finally a resumption of time. The fact that 
the festival takes place outside of normal forward flowing time is also 
expressed by the fact that it takes place from beginning to end in 
separation from Jagannatha’ s wife Laksmi. This outward-going pil- 
grimage journey is both a restatement of the fact that a time boundary 
has been crossed—namely the deities have been rejuvenated—as wel! 
as a preparation for the recurn journey, the resumption of time, and 
the eventual reunion witb Laksmi. 

The dissolution of ali boundaries is the hatl-mark of the pilgrimage 
journey. The cliché: ‘a sea of people’ regains its force and vividness in 
that context. Hundreds of thousands of people cover every inch of 
space in the wide road which goes from the main temple to the 
Gundici temple. The pilgrims seize the huge ropes, a gesture and a 
moment highly emotionally charged for the pilgrims, innumerable 
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hands touching each other irrespective of sex, caste, religion or any 
other conceivable distinction. On the chartots daitds, brahmin 
servants, and $iidra servants all sit together. Things come crashing on 
the chariots, thrown by anonymous hands in the crowd; coconuts 
split open upon landing and spill their milk. More than anything else, 
these anonymous offerings thrown onto the chariots express for me 
the ultimate dissolution. Food offering to the deities are at any other 
time so carefully handled; pilgrims cannot offer food directly to the 
deities but must give it to a pija panda who will offer it on their 
behalf. 

Even the norma! boundaries of language are transgressed. The 
chariot caller shouts out obscenities to the crowd who responds in 
kind and egg him on. Ortyans, like most people everywhere, are not 
prone to using obscene language normally. In fact the farmer whom 1 
interviewed about the festival of the menses of the earth is the caller of 
the chariot of Jagannatha. 1 asked him to repeat some of the things 
which he calls out at the time of the car festival. But both my and P. 
C. Mishra’s efforts were totally in vain; he remained tight-lipped and 
silent, an eloquent witness to the inappropriateness of obscene 
language outside of that extraordinary time. 

As Hawley remarks (1977:707-8) the dissolution of boundaries is 
like the undoing of the churning of the milk ocean and the return to 
the undifferentiated waters which separate one cycle of eons from 
another. The theme of pralaya is in fact directly referred to in the 
pilgrimage journey. The chariot of Jagannatha makes a stop at the 
remple of mother’s sister (mdusi ma) who is called ‘half the ocean’ 
(arddhasin?). This visit is also mentioned in the song of the devadasis 
of the Seeing Fifth in line 18 where the dasis tell Laksmi that Jagannatha 
has gone to the area of the temple of Mother’s Sister. 

The name of the goddess of that temple refers one to the myth of 
the origin of Puri. This myth was told to me by Trinayana:; 


Az the time of prakzya, when the whole world was covered with water, even 
at that time the hill of Nilacala (another name for Pun, specifically the hill on 
which the temple is) was visible above the waters since it is nityadham (the 
eternal place} and it exists through all the ages. On chat hill, under a banyan 
tree there was Nilamadhaba. At his orders, the goddess Bimala and Arddhasint 
sucked the waters. Because of this the whole earth was formed. 


From this myth, it would appear that the two goddesses, Bimala 
and Arddhasini are sisters. They each drank half the ocean, thus 
drying up the whole world. 
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Thus traversing the river of ume or the undifferentiated waters of 
timelessness the deities arrive at Gundica temple. This temple is 
named after the wife of king Indradyumna, founder of the cult and 
the temple. It was upon the request of Queen Gundica that Indra- 
dyumna is said to have initiated the car festival. That is when he built 
this temple for her. The name of the temple thus refers us to before 
the beginning. This temple has no image installed in its inner sanctum 
and there is therefore no worship done in it during the rest of the 

ear. 

i The Vaishnavites consider Gundica temple, or rather thar temple 
when the deities reside in it, to be Brundiban, the place where 
Krishna performed his divine play. Having crossed the river of time, 
the deities reside in another place which is not involved in normal 
time since it remains empcy and devoid of daily rituals the rest of the 
year. Jagannatha stays there away from the world of sovereignty 
(aiswarjya), separated from his wife Laksmi. The devadasis who sing 
and dance in Gundica are not identified with Laksmi at that time. 
When Laks$mi comes from the main temple on the fifth day, to vent 
her anger, the dasis come out with her, they accompany her. While 
doing their ritual in the temple of Gundica they are gopis rather than 
the dasis of Laksmi. This is very clearly expressed in one of the initial 
sentences spoken by the devadasi at the time of the dialogue with 
daitas behind closed doors in the main temple. The line is as follows: 
‘Have you forgotten the road? This is not Gundica temple. How 
have you come here? In Gundica you had singing and dancing and 
young women, here there is nothing. This is the dwelling of a 
housewife . . . .” The dasf who speaks these lines refers to the ‘young 
women’ and the dancing and singing in Gundica as if they were 
different persons from herself. She contrasts this house in which she 
is the dasi of a housewife with that other house. Implicit in this 
contrast is the opposition becween the house with the wife and the 
other house where the wife is not. These young women who dance 
and sing in Gundica are not dasis of Laksmi; they are unrelated to 
Jagannatha’s wife, they are parakiyd. The stay in Gundica, like 
Krishna’s /i/4 in Brundaban, is poised in suspended Time. Jagannatha’s 
enthrallment is brusquely interrupted by an angry Laksmi. 

The return is initiated—not surprisingly—by Laksmi. When she 
comes on the fifth she throws in Jagannatha’s face the magic dust 
which Bimala gave her. The effect is as predicted, Jagannatha’s 
thoughts tum to conjugal bliss, his longing to be reunited with Lak$mi 
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being indicated by his body lurching forward. The moment marks 
the time when the first preparations for the return journey are begun: 
the three chariots are rumed around. Laksmi represents normal 
forward flowing time and it is in longing for her that Jaganniatha 
assures everyone that he will recrurn to this world so that time can 
start again and everyone can enjoy the fruits of the regeneration of the 
deities. 

Bimala’s role as the mistress of illusion (maya) who gives Laksmi 
the magic dust which will wrench Jagannatha away from the enchant- 
ment of transcendence is interesting, Laksmi by herself has no power 
over time. She is time-bound; she does not participate in the festival 
of renewal. Bimala is familiar with both auspicious and inauspicious 
time. Bimala here plays a mediating role. In the songs of the devadasis 
it is stated several times that it is thanks to her that Jagannatha has 
returned. She can thus intervene where Laksrni cannot. 

This difference berween Laksmi and Bimalz expresses itself as an 
amiable cooperanon berween the two goddesses in this case. However 
in the case of Laksmi and Subhadri—who is also an unmarried 
goddess identified with Durga as the images of the side deities on her 
chariot indicare—the difference becrween them is bitterly resented by 
Laksmi. In the songs of the devadasis Laksmi is most angry at her 
sister-in-law whom she holds responsible for Jagannatha’s absence. 
In the songs, a strong antagonism berween Laksmi and Subhadré is 
expressed. It is the antagonism berween the wife and the unmarried 
sister, the ‘house sister’ (ghara bhdxuni) as Laksmi calls her in the last 
song (line 12), who has not left the parental home and married. 
Laksmi complains about Subhadra in the following tines: ‘My 
husband’s sister has given me a lot of sorrow . . . Her words are 
always heeded by her brother’ (First song). “The Lord left me and 
gave me pain . . . In the festival he has taken his sister . . . Oh, Yellow 
Faced mother (Subhadra, whose colour is yellow} because of your 
affecrion this has happened’ (Second song). ‘Our house sister will be 
angry’ {Third song) presumably because Laksini is preventing Jagan- 
nitha from entering into the tnner sanctum. Subhadra here represents 
Durga’s other aspect. The mediating category of Durga-Bimala- 
Subhadra is here exemplified. As Bimala she is instrumental in 
restoring auspiciousness. As Subhadra she is instrumental (according 
ro Laksmi} in separating Jagannatha from Laksmi. 

The return journey repeats in the reverse direction the first journey. 
Time is crossed in the other direction, back to normal time. The first 
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intimation of a return to normalcy is the meeting of Laksmi by the 
king, midway between the temple and the palace. The king effects the 
reunion between Laksmi and Jagannatha. He goes to meet Laksmi 
and personally brings her to Jagannatha and presents her to him by 
lifting her so thac she can face her Lord. Both the king and Jagannatha 
by these actions, reintegrate this world, leaving behind a fertile but 
potentially dangerous period. 

The chariot of Jagannatha is then pulled and taken to the eastern 
gate of the temple, along that of Subhadr3 and Balabhadra. Before the 
deities are retumed inside the temple, an offering to the Yoginis is 
performed during the night. The Yoginis are attendants of Kali. The 
gesture is reminiscent of the offering to goddesses made by women 
during the month of caitra. In both cases pond is offered. Could one 
read this gesture as a farewell to those goddesses who represent the 
ambiguous period of illness and rejuvenation just left behind? The 
goddesses worshipped in caitra are both the senders as well as the 
removers of illness and other natura! disasters. The farewell to their 
attendants, the Yoginis, marks the rejuvenation of the deities and the 
renewal of the realm. The monsoon has usually arrived by that time. 
The king, reunited with Laksmi, is the bringer of good rains, the 
guardian of the earth’s abundance. 

The prosperity of the renewed realm is signified immediately after 
the offering to the Yoginis. The deities are then given the ‘golden 
dress’. Their unfinished forms are completed with limbs of solid 
gold. A viewing of the deities thus adorned is considered especially 
auspicious and the throng of pilgrims circumambulate the three 
chariots. Gold is associated with kingship and we will recall that the 
celebration of the Gajapati’s new regnal year is called ‘the golden? 
[festival] (sx#n:4). Laksmi is also called the golden; thar epithet is 
applied to her by Jagannatha in the dialogue berween the daitds and 
the devadasis (line 12; Laks$mi is called s#barna Laksmi). This golden 
dress which is donned just before the deities are returned inside the 
temple ushers in the return to sovereignty and auspicious time. 

This return to auspiciousness is joyfully expressed in the ‘meeting 
song’ of the devadasis. It is Bimala who announces the good news of 
Jagannatha’s return to Laksmi and who in passing points out that 
Laksmi was able to achieve this with her help (lines 1-3). Laksmi 
instructs her dasis to spread the news in the town and to decorate it 
with the full vessels, leaves, plantain trees, flags, jewelry, canopies 
and the fly-whisk, all signs of auspiciousness. Then she instructs 
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them to get the food ready. The kitchen of the great temple has been 
idle until then and is about to be opened again. Although in the next 
line Laksmi cells the dasis to close the door on Jagannatha, her joy at 
her husband’s return is unconcealed. Her intention is quite clearly to 
[let her husband know that she thoroughly disapproves of the whole 
affair, that his leaving gave her pain, and she intends to teach him a 
lesson: ‘We will find out how he manages to come. The Lord left me 
and gave me pain. He should not come in the house. In the festival he 
has taken his sister.’ Laksmi is smarting about her sister-in-law going 
and her being left behind. 

Tne last act in this great drama is the closing of the door on 
Jagannatha’s face and the lively dialogue between the daztas and the 
devadasis. The devadasis told me that this quarrel is a favourite of the 
pilgrims and is always very crowded. Laksmi is having fun; she does 
not for a minute seriously intend to keep her husband out, she is 100 
obviously pleased with his return; but she intends to make him feel 
her power as she did in the story of Laksmi’s curse. Jagannatha will 
be reduced to pleading and bribing. The dasis clearly relish their 
position and they oscillate between calling Jagannatha by some of his 
most lofty titles, such as ‘Supreme Lord of the Infinite Egg of 
Brahma’ (asesa brahmanda natha gosaf) and calling him by a most 
familiar diminutive: Jaguni and using the familiar form of the second 
person address. They are delighted to have him in their mercy: this 
most exalted being is stuck outside at the door of his own house. 
There are echoes here of the myth of Laksm™s curse; Jagannatha 
cannot reintegrate the world of sovereignty without Laksmi; he is 
utterly dependent on her and she knows this and plays with it to the 
great delight of the assembled throngs. 

In this sung dialogue the daitas and the devadasis enact the same 
agonistic relationship that they did when the angry Laksmi goes to 
Gundica to break the chariot of Jagannatha and the devadasis tear the 
garment of one of the daités. The opening of the door into the 
sanctum and the reunion of Jagannatha and Laksmi marks the end of 
the work of the daitas as well as the end of the festival. Time starts 
again in a renewed world. 

Although this festival is of the ty pe discussed by Leach in his essay 
on time (1968:132-—6) it does not quite fit the tripartite schema first 
developed by Van Gennep (1908) and further elaborated by Turner 
{1969). The basic schema delineated by these authors is the following: 
Phase A, a separation from normal time and space in which the 
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central participants, neophytes, deities or what-have-you die; Phase 
B, a liminal period of between and betwixt where time is suspended; 
Phase C, bringing back the central actors to normat time and space, 
reaggregating them to everyday social life. 

It can be seen from this brief outline that the car festival seems to 
have two liminal periods: the period of illness—or death in the case of 
the festival of the new body—is a liminal period, with danger and 
secrecy. But so is the pilgrimage journey. In fact the pilgrimage 
journey can be seen in itself as deploying the tripartite strucrure: the 
going out to Gundica being the separation phase, the stay in Gundica 
the limina!l phase and the return journey the reaggregating phase. 
Similarly the bathing festival, the period of illness and the festival of 
the ‘eye’ can also be fitted in such a tripartite schema. Looked at in 
this way one has two rites of passage performed consecutively. 
However, I think that by looking at all these phases as belonging to 
one event, one is more faithful to the drama being enacted as well as 
to the feeling of the participants. This is one long event rather than 
two separate festivals. But more importantly by separating these 
events into two festivals, one loses the continuity and the message 
embodied in that continuity. The pilgrimage journey resolves what 
had been left unresolved by the period of illness. The festival of the 
eye dealt with the power of discrimination, with purity and impurity 
but not with ume. Time still had to be returned to normal time. It is 
this task orientation of the ritual that gives the key to understanding 
its structure. Rituals perform a certain task and the nature of the task 
has to be clearly understood and constantly kept in mind in order to 
grasp their process. Thus I have found that Tambiah’s emphasis on 
the performative aspect of rituals is much more fruitful than other 
schemas based on Van Gennep’s early analyses (see Tambiah 1973, 
1979). 

Similarly, a structuralist interpretauon would have distorted the 
events of this festival. Such an interpretation would have placed the 
daitas and the devadasis in opposition to each other, an opposition 
correspoding to the binary pair auspiciousness/inauspictousness. The 
problem with such an interpretation is that the two elements in this 
pair are not always opposed to each other. The daitas deal both with 
auspiciousness and inauspiciousness. The devadasis and the daitas 
are sometimes opposed as in their confrontation during Hera Paiicami 
but sometimes they cooperate as during the ‘birth’ of the deities, It is 
only by looking at the context of use of these categories that one can 
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arrive at some understanding. Oppositions should not be taken & 
priori to be of an exclusive (privative) kind. Auspiciousness and 
inauspiciousness are in some contexts inextricably intertwined and in 
others clearly separated and opposed.“ 
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Part I: Theoretical Implications 


In this concluding chapter I shall place this work in the context of the 
literature which has dealt with similar issues. The process will give 
me the opportunity to summarize the theoretically relevant contri- 
buttons of this study. 

Untu! recently, auspiciousness received far less artention than purity. 
An early work giving an important place to both is Srinivas’ study of 
the Coorgs (1952). In that work, Srinivas presents the rwo complexes 
of marigala on the one hand and of poié and mad: on the other as 
separate categories. The term mangala designates rites of passage in 
the life-cycle, the wedding ceremony being the mangala ceremony 
par excelfence, so much so that the word margaiaz has come to mean 
the marriage ceremony. Other martga/as are girls’ puberty rituals and 
the celebration for a woman who has had ten surviving children. 

Polé and madi are concepts which are intimately connected to the 
social structure (ibid.:108). In his interpretation of the ethnographic 
data, Srinivas creates two overarching categories. By joining mangala 
to madi he arrives at the notion of good-sacredness. By joining 
inauspiciousness to impurity, he arrives at the notion of bad- 
sacredness. The effect of creating these super-categories is to blur the 
distinction berween auspiciousness and purity. 

In their review of Srinivas’ work on the Coorgs, Dumont and 
Pocock further minimize the difference between the categories of 
auspiciousness and purity. They write: 


. . we can ask ourselves whether the auspiciousness of marnage is really as 
foreign to the basic ideas of purity and impurity as an analysis in terms of 
solidarity woutd tead us to belteve . . . . Itis remarkable that marriage is one of 
the rare ‘rites of passage’ in which, unlike birth, girls’ puberty or death, no 
impurity is involved; accordingly it is the most auspicious ceremony. It is 
possible then, to suppose that the condition of the bride and groom in 
marriage is similar to that of people of a superior caste (Dumont and Pocock 
1959:33). 
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Even though such a reading of Srinivas’ material proved to be 
enormously influential in anthropological studies, it was not the only 
one. Influenced by Srinivas’ work as well as informed by on the 
ground observation in South Indian villages, John Carman stressed 
the difference berween the values of auspiciousness and those of 
purity. Speaking of the two opposites to the state of ritual impurity, 
this is what he writes in Village Christians and Hindu Culture: 


One is the state of ritual purity required to carry out certain celigious acts. . . 
It is, however, the second ‘opposite’ to rirual impurity which is more 
significant in the fives of most village Hindus. This is the ‘auspicious’ state. 
Whereas ritual purity is considered an unusual and temporary condition, 
except for ascetics who have placed themselves outside the ordinary structure 
of society, it is the auspicious state which is the quintessence of normal life in 
society. It is most fully realized in the stare of marriage, and most clearly 
symbolized in the emblems which the married woman is allowed and expected 
to wear {Carman and Luke 1968:32). 


At the end of this passage Carman refers in a footmote to Srinivas’ 
work on the Coorgs. Carmman’s observations and reading of Srinivas, 
coming as they did from a2 historian of religion writing about 
Christianity in Indta, remained largely (if not cotally) ignored among 
social scientists. The publication in 1966 of Dumonr’s brilliant work 
on the caste system, Homo Hierarchicss (first rranslated tn English in 
1970), contributed greatly to the dominant interpretative view which 
collapsed the categories of auspiciousness and purity. 

Srinivas himself in his second ethnography, The Remembered 
Vilage (1976), seems to have abandoned auspiciousness as a major 
cultural category. Like the Coorg ethnography, Srinivas’ later ethno- 
graphic work is situated inn Karnataka. In the second work che whole 
marigala complex is absent; the word is not even to be found in the 
glossary, whereas the words po/é and madi are recorded. 

Such was the influence of Dumont’s work that Carman himself 
apparently lost sight of the distinction between auspiciousness and 
puricy. Reviewing his svudy of the theology of Riamanuja (1974), he 
writes: 


1 soon noticed that two rypes of phrases almost always occured together in 
descriptions of the Divine nature. The first is ‘utterly opposed to anything 
deftling’ (or alternatively, ‘without a trace of impuriry’ ); the second is ‘ocean 
of auspicious qualities’ or some similar phrase. I assumed that these were 
merely the negative and positive expressions of the same concept of holiness. 
In the light of the contributions to this volume I now have to ask whether 
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many Western historians of religion, myseif included, have been combining 
quite distinct Hindu values because both were considered equivalent to 
‘holy’ {Emphasis added.] (Carman 1983:15). 


Given Carman'’s earlier clear distinction berween the pure and the 
auspicious this is remarkable. In his earlier view, auspiciousness and 
purity, even though representing distinct values, were both opposed 
to impurity. Carman never posited rwo distinct axes of values, each 
having two poles, one positive and one negative. This may have led to 
a later fusing of auspiciousness and purity. 

To my knowledge, it is not until 1976, with the publication of 
Khare’s work on food, that the issue of the distinctiveness of the rwo 
axes of auspiciousness/inauspiciousness and purity/impurity is again 
taken up in the literature. In his discussion of foods at birth and 
dearth ceremonies, Khare notices that the mother and the cremator 
are both impure bur that the food for the mother is auspicious 
whereas the food for the cremator is inauspicious: 


We have further noted food cycles at birth as being essentially and predomi- 
nantly festive, bearing little affinicy to the mourning food cycles, although 
both may generate ritual pollution. . . . {t may be useful now to consider 
them briefly against the auspicious and impure axis and see how the rwo 
fundamentally differ, despite several superficial simitariues (Khare 1976:184). 


Reflecting on the difference between the fasts and festivals observed 
by women and the ‘spiritual fasts’ observed by men, Khare is led to 
generalize about the meaning of purity and auspiciousness. This is 
what he writes: 


. the value of rimal puriry that must be ultimately direcred towards either 
maintaining or catering to religious aims of the individual appears conceptually 
distinguished from auspiciousness which represents a dominant Hindu value 
of collective life (ibid. :157). 


Khare here connects purity wich the religious pursuit of the individual. 
He further specifies that unless a householder intends to become a 
sannyasi, auspiciousness is the more important pursuit {ibid.:157). 
Such an interpretation would restrict the meaning of purity to the 
pursuit of renunciation and liberation. This has indeed been recog- 
nized by many as being an individual pursuit. The word purity, 
however, translates several indigenous words, some of these being 
suddha, pavitra, sauca, sattva. These terms refer to a cluster of 
related concepts which need to be carefully mapped linguistically. 
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Khare himself warns social anthropologists that there are many 
words which are translated by the single English term ‘puriry’ 
(1976a:79). Nevertheless Khare, like so many other social anthro- 
pologists, uses mostly the word ‘purity’ throughout his two books. 
In the above quote, ‘purity’ is associated with the religious pursuit of 
the individual; there is, however, another strand of purity which 
cannot be dissociated from the social structure. Dumont especially 
has persuasively argued that the principle of the pure and the impure 
underlies the caste system as a whole. If such a view has any merit, 
and { think it does, it is difficult to dissociate purity from the 
collective. Thus I do not think that a distinction between purity and 
auspiciousness which, like Khare’s, assigns puriry to the realm of the 
individual, can hold. I will returm below, in the context of Carman’s 
recent work, to the issue of the relationship berween purity as the 
individuaP’s pursuit of religious goals and purity as a crucial category 
in the social realm. 

Khare summarizes his findings about food cycles with a scheme 
of four different axes: festivity/mourning; auspiciousness/ inaus- 
piciousness; purity/impurity; highness/lowness (1976a:71). By 
setting up a separate category of highness/lowness, Khare once 
again dissociates ‘purity’ from hierarchy. 1 would, however, hold 
with Dumonr thar some form of purity is at the heart of hierarchy. As 
to the first rwo axes, basing myself on the material in the present 
study, { would argue that festivity and mourning are specific instances 
of the values of auspiciousness and inauspiciousness. It is true—as 
Inden has pointed out (1980)—that there are many indigenous words 
which are translated by the term auspicious; some of these are 
mangala, Subha, kalydang. A careful linguistic mapping of these dif- 
ferent terms might help us discriminate more finely berween different 
instances of what we call the ‘auspicious’. Even though such a work 
remains to be done, { would tentatively argue that whatever the 
differences berween various kinds of ‘auspiciousness’ may be, we are 
not warranted in making such a radical distinction between festivity 
and auspiciousness as to assign them to distinct axes. Thus we come 
back to the rwo axes: pure/impure and auspicious/inauspicious. 

Let me now turn ro the more recent work of John Carman. By a 
serendipitous turn of events, I found myself working out many of the 
ideas embodied in this book at the Center for the Study of World 
Religions (Harvard), an institution headed by Carman, where I was 2 
research/resource associate from 1976 to 1978', Given Carman’s 
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early interest in the concept of auspiciousness as representing a very 
different set of values from those of purity, it was not surprising that 
he became interested in my work. We eventually organized together 
a conference on the theme of ‘Purity and Auspiciousness’ in 1980.2 In 
his conference paper Carman synthesizes the contributions of the 
participants into a model of the Hindu world. A diagram succinctly 
presents the Hindu orders of value in three concentric squares 
(Carman 1980). 

The diagram is influenced by Dumont’s idea of the encompassed 
and the encompassing. Carman’s model, however, radicafly modifies 
Dumont’s scheme. The concerns of the present study would fit in the 
innermost square—the king, devadasis as ahyas—as well as in the 
bottom part of the outer square. The latter would correspond to the 
discussion in Chapter 7 of the devadasis’ evening ritual as interpreted 
in a Bhakni perspective as well as to the Tantric ritual discussed in 
Chapter 8. Both Bhakti and Tantra, each in their own ways, achieve a 
transcendence of auspiciousness, hence of time. 
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Even though 1 have said that the present study would correspond 
to the inner square in Carman’s diagram, I would prefer to represent 
the relationship between whar is included in the second square, 
namely the hierarchy of caste, differently. Dumont’s concepts of 
the encompassed and the encompassing, which inform Carman’s 
construction, are for me problematical. 

The recognition that the principle of the pure and the impure does 
not account for everything in Hindu society has lead Dumont to his 
model of the encompassed and the encompassing. According to him, 
there are factors operative empirically which cannot be fitted into the 
ideology of the pure and the impure. These empirically observed 
factors are principally territoriality and the potitico-economic realm. 
The ideology of the pure and the impure does not take into account 
these factors but encompasses them. Dumont identifies the realm of 
the encompassed—namely territory and power—with the royal 
domain. In contemporary India, this factor is represented mostly in 
the phenomenon of the dominant caste which has power by virtue of 
possessing the land. Thus power—the domain of the dominant castes 
that are heir to the older royal dominion over the land—lies outside 
of the principle of the pure and the impure. 

In a discussion of the place of ideology Dumont (1970a:36-9) 
identiftes the factors of power and territoriality as belonging to a 
residual category, namely whatever the ideology does not account 
for. Dumont relates the power-cum-territoriality factor to ideology 
by identifying it as being encompassed by the latter. This encompassed 
status implies more than just being outside of the realm of ideology; it 
implies being subordinated to it. Dumont—inspiring himself from 
the theory of varna in the dharmasastras—sees an absolute differen- 
tiation and hierarchization between brahmin and kshatriya. The king 
has lost his religious prerogatives since he cannot sacrifice and requires 
a brahmin to perform sacrifices for him. 

This distinction between status, that is purity and pollution, and 
power which Dumonx identifies in the ancient literature, is found 
again in the empirically observed phenomenon of the dominant 
caste. The dominant caste, heir to the royal function, is an empirically 
observed phenomenon which cannot be fitted into the ideology of 
hierarchy but is subordinated to it, in other words encompassed. 
This characterization indicates that the realm of power is subordinated 
to, as well as separate from, the realm of hierarchy. So far such a 
mode! does not conflict with the one proposed by Carman. To the 
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correlations between the encompassed and the empinical on the one 
hand, and the encompassing and the ideological on the other, Dumont 
adds the distinction between che sacred and the profane. The sacred 
corresponds ro the encompassing/ideological and the profane to the 
encompassed/empirical. In this identification of the encompassed 
and the encompassing with the profane and the sacred Dumont’s 
views part company with those of Carman. 

According to Dumont, power in India has been secularized at a 
very early date (1970a). Dumont thus arrives at a view of the society 
of caste as being divided berween a religious realm in which the 
principle of the pure and impure is central and a profane realm 
subordinated to the religious realm in which power and territory are 
central. 

In Chapter 4 1 have presented evidence—both textual and ethno- 
graphic—which refutes Dumont’s understanding of the royal function. 
The problem with Dumont's model of the encompassed and the 
encompassing, however, is not so much of substance as of methodo- 
logy. It is difficult to understand why in one realm—the sacred— 
action is not separate from ideology and meaning but in another—the 
profane—it is. Such a view rests on a theoretical position which treats 
social reality as being divided into two. One level is considered 
primary and consists of ‘social forms’ and the other is considered 
secondary and consists of ‘representations’.? In such a view, social 
forms are considered to be prior to other forms, the ‘representations’ 
which are ‘cultural’ and include such phenomena as rituals and 
myths. The latter are derivative of the former. To briefly recapitulate 
the methodological position presented in the introduction to this 
book, social forms are apprehended through people’s practices. Rivals 
and myths are also practices; they simply differ in style from everyday 
practices in that they are more formal. We are dealing with a unified 
reality, what Tambiah has calted a ‘cosmology’. 

Even though Carman’s model does not retain Dumont’s division 
of the Hindu world into a sacred and a profane realm, it retains the 
static narure of the model. The Hindu world is frozen in a hierarchical 
relationship between the realm of artha and kama on the one hand 
and that of dharma in which artha and kama are subordinated on the 
other. I would propose a more flexible model of the Hindu world, 
oné in which the relationship between the royal and wifely domain 
on one side and the stavus hierarchy on the other can change, sometimes 
the one being dominant over the other, sometimes the reverse and at 
other times the two being related as equivalent. 
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I would propose that the reiationship between these two domains 
is a shifting one, depending on the perspective that one adopts. From 
the perspective of the puricy/impurity axis, the king belongs to the 
kshatriya varia which is situated below the highest varna, that of the 
brahmin. Many texts attest to this hierarchical position of the king. It 
is ritually enacted at the end of the pusyabhiseka ceremony in Puri 
when the king circumambulates the assembled brahmins and 
prostrates himself in front of them. From another perspective, 
however, the king is the very embodiment of Visnu; he is a living 
deity. This is also attested to in many texts (see Chapter 4}, as wetl 
as expressed ritually. When the king of Puri is carried to the chariots 
to perform the sweeping ceremony, the rajagurus walk by the side 
of the king’s chair, along with the king’s agnates and the feudatory 
kings. At the end of the Laksm1-Narayana ritual, the king stands at 
the gate of the palace to give a last darsan to the people. He is 
flanked by the rwo rajagurus who are clearly in a secondary position 
(see Pl. 17). 

This double, shifting perspective on the status of the king is 

precisefy captured in the following passage from the Brhad-arany aka 
Upanisad: 
Verily, in the beginning this world was Brahma, one only. Being one, he was 
not developed. He created stilf further a superior form, the kshatrahood, 
even those who are kshatras (rulers) among gods: Indra, Varuna, Soma, 
Rudra, Parjanya, Yama, Mrryu, 1§ana. There is nothing higher than kshatra. 
Therefore at the rajasuya ceremony, the Brahmin sits below the kshatriya. 
Upon kshatrahood alone does he confer this honor. This same thing, namely 
Brahminhood (Brahma) is the source of kshatrahood. Therefore, even if the 
king attains supremacy, he rests finally upon Brahmahood as his own source. 
He fares worse in proportion as he injures one who is better (1.4, 11 quoted 
from Hume 1931:84 in Malamoud 1981:50). 


In the article from which this quote is taken, Malamoud speaks of a 
‘revolving’ hierarchy, a notion close to what I am here proposing. It 
seems to me that to conceptualize the Hindu life-world from a single 
consistent point of view is to ignore the fact thar there is not one 
privileged point of view from which to look at things. The ‘objective’, 
non-situated, viewpoint is a myth dear to the Western scientific 
life-world bur I would suggest not to the Hindu life-world. 

It is not possible to represent graphically the shifting perspective 
which I here propose, since any one diagram representing che rela- 
tionship between different realms will only capture the configuration 
from a particular perspective and exclude other configurations. 
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I would, however, retain Carman’s diagrammatic representation of 
the relationship between the transcendental realm of moksha (libera- 
tion) and the rest. In as much as transcendence is a ‘going beyond’ it is 
not inappropriate to represent it as an encompassing square. In my 
view, one of the most important contributions of the present work is 
the light that it sheds on the Bhakti and Tantric traditions. In the light 
of my understanding of auspiciousness and inauspiciousness, Bhakti 
and Tantra do not represent ‘inversions’ or embody a rebellious 
anti-hierarchical impetus. These traditions elaborate upon values 
which exist in caste society, which are not foreign w the dharmasastra 
literature. They are to be found particularly in writings concerning 
women or in those concerning the king. As the above quote from the 
Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad shows, the classical texts do not present us 
with a univalent view of the position of the king or of women. In 
some passages, the position of women seems to embody the hier- 
archical principle of the pure and the impure as in the following 
well-known verses from Manu: 


By a girl, by a young woman, or even by an aged one, nothing must be done 
independently, even in her own house. In childhood a female must be subject 
to her father, in youth ro her husband, when her lord is dead to her sons; a 
woman must never be independent (V, 147-148, in Buhler 1969195). 


In other passages, however, a very different attitude is voiced. I 
would submit thar such passages embody a non-hierarchical principle 
of the auspicious and the inauspicious, such as the following verses 
from Manu: 


Between wives (strryab) who (are designed} to bear children, who secure 
many blessings, who are worthy of worship and irradiate (their dwellings), 
and between the goddesses of forrune (srzyab) who {reside) in the houses (of 
men}, there 1s no difference wharsoever . . . . Offspring (the due performance 
of) religious rites, faithful service, highest conjugal happiness and heavenly 
bliss for the ancestors and for oneself, depend on one’s wife alone (IX.26, 28 
in Buhler 1969:332). 


These passages bearing on the king and on women are taken from 
texts which ante-date historically the beginnings of the Bhakti and 
Tantric traditions. They embody values which become central to 
those later traditions. 

The devotional movements in India have been noted for their 
non-hierarchical nature (Dimock 1966). They have, however, never 
challenged the principle of hierarchy. { would at this point like to 
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recall the story told to me by Amrapalli about Krishna’s illness and 
Narada getting the dust from the gop?'s feet to cure him {see Chapter 
7). This story captures well the non-hierarchical nature of Bhakti as 
well as its lack of an anti-hierarchical impetus. The gopis do not 
question the fact that they might go to hel! for violating the rules of 
hierarchy, they simply choose to take that risk. 

The Tantric traditions have been understood in the main as 
embodying inversions of the values of purity and impurity (Eliade 
1973, Bharat 1965). As my treatment of one of the central rituals in 
that tradition shows (see Chapter 8), it is not a matter of inversion 
since concerns for the purification of various objects, spaces, and 
persons are clearly evident. The so-called inversions are not inversions 
at all but actions expressive of the values of auspiciousness and 
inauspiciousness. 

Another paper presented at the ‘Puricy and Auspiciousness’ con- 
ference, proposes a theoretical model for the conceptualization of the 
relationship between the axes of auspiciousness/inauspiciousness and 
purity/impurity. In his paper ‘Concerning the categories of Subba 
and s#ddha in Hindu culture: an exploratory essay’, Madan offers a 
suggestive and elegant scheme in which he relates the actor (patra) to 
both subha and s#ddha. The latter two categories correspond in this 
scheme to events and to objects respectively (Madan 1980:26). This is 
how Madan summarizes his findings concerning the everyday usage 
of the term Subha: 


The foregoing selection from a thesaurus of usages (collected by me in 
Kashmir and Uttar Pradesh} points to the conclusion thar the ‘family resem- 
blance’ which obtains among them has its roots in the significance of the 
passage of time for human beings, which varies from one category of persons 
to another and even from one individual! to another (Madan 1980:11). 


In contrast to the use of the term s#bha, Madan strates thar the use of 
the term Suddha generally refers not to events but to images of 
fullness or ‘completeness in the specific sense of perfection’ (ibid.:12). 
In other words, the term S#bha refers to events, that is to actions that 
take place in time, and the term Suddha refers to states of being, 
particularly to a condition of completeness and perfection. According 
to him, the term S#bha does not refer to states of being. Madan 
recognizes nevertheless, that informants will often use the term 
Subha or asubha to refer to a state of being such as that of ithe married 
non-widowed woman or that of the widow. He argues that such 
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usages are figurative and that it is the task of the anthropologist to 
distinguish between different manners of speaking {ibid.:26—7). It 
seems to me that such a position is a risky one. Given Madan’s 
methodological choice of studying the meaning of a family of words 
by ‘examining them in the contexts of other meanings (which is what 
“se” really is)’ (ibid.:2), a procedure which gives primacy to people’s 
utterances, 1 would think that it would be an extremely delicate task 
to discriminate between figurative and literal ways of speaking. What 
strikes me as significant in Madan’s inquiries is that they bear only on 
the term sxbhba and not on other terms with similar connotations such 
as the word mangala for example. The only instance he gives us for 
the use of the term mangala is to refer to a person, the prostitute: 
mangalamukbit (literally, the auspicious-faced woman). In Madan’s 
discussion of his informants’ use of this word, as well as in his 
discussion of my interpretation of the meaning of the devadasis, he 
argues that the use of those terms refer not to a state of being but to 
these persons as ‘creative agents’ who are associated with happy 
events. The emphasis is placed on events occurring in time. The 
reasoning seems somewhat forced to me; I am not persuaded that the 
term mangala may not refer to a state of being. Such doubts are 
reinforced by Madan’s argument concerning my own work: 


The devadasi, dedicated to god, imbued with divine devotion, sings and 
dances in the outer sanctum of the tempte at various times of the day and in 
the year; and this brings about the well-being . . . . Dancing, we are further 
told, symbolises {stands for) sexual union in this ritual context, If any one of 
the elements (purpose, properly accredited actor, the action, the time, and 
the place) is absent or imperfect, though nothing else is changed, formally, 
the auspiciousness of the situation disappears. To illustrate, the most talented 
Odissi dancer could not be allowed to dance in the temple for she is not the 
right patra, just as the devadasi may not leave Puri to become a professional 
dancer and yet retain the right to participate in the ritual complex of the 
temple {ibid.:24-5). 


I would submit that the very same kind of argument could be made 
in the case of a brahmin temple servant. I would thus maintain that if 
all or some of the preconditions to the devadasis’ or the male sebakas’ 
performance of their ritual role listed by Madan are absent, it is not 
the auspiciousness of the situation which disappears but simply its 
‘rightness’ or ‘appropriateness’. More specifically, I think that the 
same kind of argument could be made when it is a matter of purity 
rather than of auspiciousness which is involved. As Madan himself 
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remarks, the passage of time is central to the notions of puriry and 
pollution {in this case saxca and asaxca) as well: ‘to be cleansed of 
pollution when the same is unavoidable, one has not only to wash but 
to do so immediately, for example, after evacuation or after the lapse 
of a period of time, as following a birth or death in the family’ 
{ibid.:15, emphasis added). 

It would seem to me that very possibly the term subhba connotes 
the dynamic, time-related aspect of the notion rendered in English by 
the word auspiciousness—as Madan argues—whereas the term 
mangala might be used for a state of being of persons or of objects. In 
any case, it seems premarure to restrict the meaning of those terms 
which are translated as auspicious to the notion of the passage of 
time. Further investigations on the use of other terms conveying 
notions similar to that of s#bha should be undertaken before commit- 
ting oneself to an exclusively time-oriented understanding of the 
cluster of words glossed by the English term ‘auspicious’. 

Notwithstanding these reservations, 1 consider Madan’s research 
to be an invaluable contribution to the understanding of the notion of 
auspiciousness. His study of the various uses of the word $ubha raises 
the level of scholarly discourse on the issue, pointing as it does 
towards the necessiry for similarly fine-grained linguistic inquiries to 
be undertaken for other related terms. 

In the revised edition of her book, Veena Das (1982) has added an 
eptlogue in which she rephrases her earlier analyses in terms of the 
auspicious/inauspicious and puriry/impurity axes. Like Madan’s 
model, her mode! does not include the transcendental aspect of these 
two axes, thus yielding a less complex model than the one proposed 
by Carman. Following Madan, Das associates auspiciousness and 
inauspiciousness with events; unlike him, however, she identifies 
these terms with the opposites of life and death: 


. auspicious events may be said to be associated with life, and are 
represented by the right side of the body, while inauspicious events may be 
said to be associated with death, and are represented by the left side of che 
body... 

, » « the categonies of auspicious and inauspicious [. . .] seem to me to refer 
respectively to events involving life and furure, and events involving death 
and the termination of a future . . . {Veena Das 1982:1434). 


The following diagram, taken from Veena Das’ new epilogue, 
summarizes her findings (1982:143): 
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Auspicious activities associated 
with life and the right hand 


Even though she does not title the bortom end of her vertical axis, che 
rest of the diagram leads us to expect that it represents ‘Inauspictous 
activities associated with death and the left hand’. Childbirth is 
placed in the auspicious/impure quadrant, death in the inauspicious/ 
impure one and ancestor worship in the inauspicious/pure one. 
These classifications differ both from Madan’s and my own findings. 
Madan has argued that it is not birth or death itself which are 
auspicious or inauspicious but their occurrence under a conjunction 
of other events, especially planetary ones: 


Now, childbirth, particularly the birth of a son, is normally an auspicious 
event, but ic may noc be so always. The configuration of grahba and naksatra 
at the time of his birth may make a particular son a menace to the well-being 
of his parents and, therefore, his birth is considered to be an inauspicious 
event {Madan 1980:8). 


Vasudha Narayanan has also pointed out that death is not always an 
inauspicious event. If death occurs to a woman whose children, 
especially sons, and whose husband, are alive, it is considered auspi- 
cious. If it occurs to a man of advanced age whose wife has predeceased 
him and whose children are alive, it is also not considered inauspicious 
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{Narayanan 1980). Thus death does not always—and perhaps only in 
the case of the death of the last male in a patrilineal line of descent, 
signalling the end of a line (bangsa Sesa}—signify the termination of a 
future. Similarly a new life may threaten the future. 

As far as ancestor propitiation is concerned, my own interpretation 
of Ratha Jarra and the role of the daitas leads me to understand it as 
being at once auspicious and inauspicious. I have argued that the 
daitas correspond to the category of ancestors; they are the ones who 
attend simultaneously to the illness and rejuvenation of the deities, as 
well as to their ‘birth’ and ‘death’. For me the powers of the daitas are 
fertile and ambiguous. Life emerges from death, the latter conceived 
of as a sleep in the womb. I have further argued that the prohibition 
on having children which applies to the devadasis must be understood 
in terms of the inherently ambiguous nature of birth. The devadasis 
unambiguously signify auspiciousness and they are hence separated 
from birth. This is signified spatially during Naba Kalebara when the 
daitas are fashioning new images in a closed temporary structure and 
the devadasis sing auspicious songs outside of it without being allowed 
to enter or even see the goings-on inside. 

These differences between Das’ findings and my own are more 
than differences in ethnographic data; they are methodological. Das 
conceives of the opposition between fife and death in terms of a 
structural binary opposition. Such oppositions are exclusive in nature: 
there is a clear boundary berween the two opposites which prevents 
their conceptualization as being fused into one category. This is how 
Das puts it: *. . . the sacred associated with life is kept completely 
separate from the sacred associated with death, as the injunction that 
no weddings shoutd be performed in the month of shraddha when 
ancestors are propitiated’ (1977:120). 

The evidence for the ambiguous nature of the ancestor propitiation 
ceremony can be found in Das’ own material. In her description of 
the ancestor propitiation ceremony she writes: 


For instance, there are three pits which are dug for ancestors in a special 
enclosure during the annual propidating ceremony. In the middle pit, oblagons 
are made with the formula, ‘adoration to you, O Father, for the sake of 
terror, for the sake of sap’ and this oblatuon has to be offered by ruming the 
palm of the left hand upwards. But in the other rwo oblations which are made 
at the first and third pit, the formulae say ‘Adoration to you, O Father, for 
the sake of life and vical breath’ and ‘Adoration to you, O Fathers, for the 
sake of comfort’. These two oblations have to be made with the palm of the 
right hand turned upwards (ibid. :97). 
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It is clear that ancestors are propitiated for both life and death since 
both the right and the left hands are used. More interestingly, how- 
ever, when the ancestors are invoked for the sake of ‘terror and sap’ 
with the left hand the two opposites are mingled. Das seems to ignore 
this, and interprets the passage as an association berween the left and 
appeasement of beings who can cause terror and discomfort and the 
right with the good and benevolent. The left-handed oblation, how- 
ever, is done not only for terror but also for sap. Sap is the vital fluid 
of plants and by metaphorical extension the vital fluid of humans 
also. In one gesture and utterance we have here the mingling of 
life-promoting forces and death-inspired forces. There can be no 
categorical separation between life and death; the two opposites can 
at times be found fused together. Furthermore, as Madan’s and 
Narayanan’s data show, the two opposites of life and death are not 
always associated with a positive and a negative pole respectively. 

The opposition between auspiciousness and inauspiciousness is 
not an exclusive binary one, but one that lacks a fixed boundary 
between the two poles. Such lack of separation or boundary between 
signs allows them to carry meanings of dynamism such as the flow of 
time, processes of growth, maturation, and decay, or a dynamic 
force like Sakti. Das’ diagram obscures these facts; the auspicious/ 
inauspicious opposition cannot be rendered graphically as an axis 
with two oppesite poles, one positive and the other negative. 

In concrast to the auspicious/inauspicious axis, the pure/impure 
axis in Das’ diagram does indeed represent an exclusive binary oppo- 
sition. Purity representing bounded states associated with the articu- 
lated states of the body and impurity representing liminal states 
associated with the disarticulated states of the body represent those 
aspects of puricy and impurity which correspond to Mary Douglas’ 
theory of pollution. These aspects of the pure/impure opposition, 
however, convey only a partial understanding of these rwo categories. 
As Tambiah (1974) has argued, Douglas’ theory of pollution applies 
to the Indian case only in the context of relationships in what he calts 
“the reverse order of castes’—pratiloma, from low to high. In such a 
context, a ‘hierarchical * principle is at play corresponding to Douglas’ 
theory of pollution in which classes are kept separate and bounded. 
This context corresponds—among other things—to hypogamous 
(pratifoma} unions between men of inferior status and women of 
superior status; the products of such unions are abhorred, they are 
outcastes. 
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In other contexts, however, the opposition berween the pure and 
the impure is not an exclusive binary one and signifies a different set 
of meanings. In the context of what Tambiah {ibid.) has called ‘the 
direct order of castes’—ansloma, from high to low—the opposition 
embodies the ‘key’ principle. Such a principle ‘generates new classes 
by mixing or overlapping [. . .] prior classes’ (Tambiah 1974:192). 
Basing his remarks on the rules concerning sexual unions in the 
dharmasastra literature, Tambiah shows how unions in the direct 
order of castes berween a man of a superior caste and a woman of an 
inferior caste are permitted and generate new categories, new jatis. 

I have argued (Marglin 1977) that the key princip!e can also be 
found in realms other than that of sexua! unions such as occupations 
and wealth. In those contexts, the relationship between the pure and 
the impure expresses the privileges which the superior castes enjoy at 
the expense of the inferior castes. When the overlaps or transfers 
from the pure (high} to the impure (low) are closely examined, a 
principle of dominance and privilege clearly emerges. Whenever the 
dominion of the superior over the inferior requires it, there can be 
boundary overflows without creation of pollution. This whole set of 
meanings conveyed by the pure/impure opposition is absent from 
Das’ conceptualization which is methodologically constrained by the 
structuralist view of binary oppositions. 

It is necessary at this point to inquire whether the key principle 
relates opposites in a manner which would correspond to my under- 
standing of the auspicious/inauspicious opposition. 1 would argue 
that it does not; in the cases of mixing which exemplify the key 
principle such as that of a7:#1oma unions, the result is not the creation 
of a category in which the pure and the impure are found simultane- 
ously, but the creation of a new class which is pure in relation to 
inferior classes and impure in relation to superior classes. The key 
principle creates a multiplicity of categories, all being pure and 
impure relative to each other, In contrast, when one considers, for 
example, the category of ancestor worship, one is faced with a 
phenomenon in which the auspicious and the inauspicious coexist. I 
want to emphasize that the coexistence of the auspicious and the 
inauspicious in ancestor worship, among other phenomena, does not 
obliterate the opposition by creating a new category. The tension 
remains between the auspicious and the inauspicious. ! would argue 
that it is precisely this tension, found when the auspicious and the 
inauspicious coexist, that renders the phenomenon powerful in a 
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certain way. When the daitas during the anasara period of Ratha 
Jatra, both attend to the deities’ illness as well as rejuvenate them, the 
coexistence of both auspiciousness and inauspiciousness has a trans- 
formative effect of renewal. I would propose to identify the opposition 
between the auspicious and the inauspicious as exemplifying a ‘trans- 
formative principle’. 

Methodologicaliy, the transfonmative principle can be thought of 
as the opposite of the hierarchical principle which generates exclusive 
binary oppositions. We have thus two oppositions and three princi- 
ples. Since the hierarchical and the key principle pertaining to the 
pure/impure opposition have been adequately discussed elsewhere 
(Tambiah 1974, Marglin 1977), I will focus on the transformative 
principle pertaining to the auspicious/inauspicious opposition. In 
order to elucidare the properties of this principle, I will illustrate it 
with an iconography rather than with a diagram. Iconographies can 
convey richer and subtler meanings than diagrams since they are not 
only iconic but also symbolic‘. I propose that the iconography of a 
snake whose head is joined to its tail captures well the intended 
meanings. It is especially appropriate since snakes are associated with 
ancestor worship as well as with a vita! force as in the visual repre- 
sentations of kxndalini as a snake. In tantric yoga, kundalini is 
visualized as a female snake which represents the energies of the 
adept. I find such visualization particularly felicitous for several 
reasons: the joining of the head and the tail corresponds to the fact 
that the opposites of auspiciousness and inauspiciousness are some- 
times found together, just as the head can be found joined to its 
opposite, the tail. Furthermore, the force which this snake signifies is 
female, just like the transfonmative force signified by the opposition 
of the auspicious and the inauspicious, namely Sakti, is female. Plate 
8 reproduces an example of contemporary iconography from Banaras 
of kundatini coiled around a lingarh, (Rawson 1973). 

This iconography conveys richer meanings than I have alluded to. 
{ would suggest that this iconography signifies both dynamic and 
static characteristics. The snake with its tail joined to its head signifies 
the transformative principle of the auspicious and the inauspicious. 
When these two opposites are found together as in the anasara period 
of Ratha Jarra, they signify a potent moment, full of possibilities. The 
moment is a dangerous one precisely because of its potentiality which 
can resolve itself in either of the two directions, towards auspicious- 
ness and renewal or towards inauspiciousness and decay. I would 
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suggest that the iconography of kundalin? coiled around a lingam 
conveys both the transformative moment as well as its resolution 
towards the auspicious pole. The resolution is signified by the snake 
embracing the lingam. The snake is female and the lin gar is male; the 
union of the two is the resolution into the stable state of auspicious- 
ness. We find here the same symbolism as that of the auspicious 
maithuna, the couple united in sexual embrace, the auspicious 
devadasi who signifies kingship, the king being the embodiment of 
both female and male characteristics and powers (see Chapter 5, the 
coronation ceremony, as well as Marglin 1981}. The auspiciousness 
of the devadasi, as everyone told me, also resides in the fact that she 
can never become a widow; she can never be dis-united from her 
Lord. Female power, sakti, signifies the potency of the joining of 
both auspiciousness and inauspiciousness. In union with a male, the 
potentiality has resolved itself in a positive direction. This explains 
why goddesses represented atong with their consorts are benevolent, 
whereas goddesses represented alone are sometimes benevolent and 
sometimes malevolent. The resolution of the potentiality in a positive 
or a negative direction seems to depend on a conjunction of happenings; 
this is where Madan’s findings throw an illuminating light on this 
issue. The auspiciousness of the event of birth depends on a particular 
astrological configuration. 

{ would suggest though, that the union of the male and the female, 
be it a sexual one or an androgynous one, signifies the static state of 
auspiciousness. Birth and death can be either auspicious or inauspi- 
cious, since they are both the result of female energy, Sakti. Their 
resolution into one or the other pole depends on a conjunction of 
astrological or other events. 


Part II: Implications for the Understanding of Women 


The study of the practices of the devadasis has thrown light not only 
on this well-known, if not notorious, institution, but also on the 
meaning of the life of women in general. 

According to the principle of the pure and the impure, women 
seem to be devalued, subjugated to the will of men, in a word, 
inferior. Viewed from the perspective of the values of auspiciousness 
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and inauspiciousness, women are seen in a very different light. They 
are the creators and the maintainers of life, the sources of prosperity, 
well-being, and pleasure. Furthermore, they are the ones upon whom 
a man’s fulfillment of the three aims of life—dhanna, artha, and 
kama—depend. The etymology of the word sak: relates it to the 
Sanskrit root sak-, a verbal root meaning ‘to be able to’. The Sakti is 
the one who enables a man ro act, to be a kartta, that is ‘a doer’. The 
wife is the very embodiment of Laksmi. 

In the hierarchical perspective of the principle of the pure and the 
impure, women are inferior to men. The principle of the auspicious 
and the inauspicious is non-hierarchical. Women in that perspective 
are all of one kind, like the earth. Their blessings are given in the same 
measure, regardless of their caste. Prosperity, offspring, pleasure are 
not caste-bound. Women as the increasers and maintainers of life as 
well as the source of the power which enables men to act are outside a 
hierarchical scheme altogether. It is futile to attempt to categorize 
women’s role in the Hindu world one dimensionally. Under certain 
circumstances and for certain purposes, the hierarchical and patri- 
archal principle is at work. Under other circumstances and for other 
purposes a non-hierarchical principle is at work. It is difficult to say 
which principle dominates; both aspects of women are explicitly 
recognized in the culture, as the rwo passages from Manu quoted in 
Part I of this conclusion illustrate so well. It cannot be said that the’ 
positive view of women, being mainly applicable in the domestic 
realm, is therefore inferior to the negative view of women which 
mostly applies to the public realm. The devalorization of the domestic 
realm vis-a-vis the public realm is indeed a marked feature of Western 
capitalist societies. It is, however, not the case in the Hindu world. 
The mode! for the role of the king and for the kingdom as a whole is 
that of the wife and of the domestic realm. 

The king is conceptualized as the increaser and the maintainer of 
his people. At his coronation he is symbolically infused with female 
procreative powers. On him depends the prospenity and well-being 
of his people who are also called his ‘progeny’ (praja). Royal power is 
Sakti power.* The king is particularly responsible for the fertility of 
the land in the form of good and timely rains, a role parallel to that of 
the courtesan or the devadasi who by her sexual activity vanquishes 
the drying powers of ascetic heat. Royal power and female power 
(Sakti) are opposed to the power of the ascetic (tapas). The ascetic or 
the renouncer strictly separates himself from women. Mythically, 
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the opposition between Sakti and tapas is found in the stories of 
ascetics who by the power of their ascetic heat invariably threaten the 
king of the gods, Indra. Indra’s best weapon against the threat of 
tapas is the apsaras, the heavenly courtesan. 

Another parallel between the conceptualization of the king and 
that of women 1s their similar affinity to time. The menstrual cycle is 
called by a word which also means season: r#t#. Women in their 
procreative aspect are linked to the wheel of time, to birth, growth, 
maturity, decay, and death. The word samsara is used to refer both to 
the wheel of birth-death-rebirth, and to a woman's family. Kings for 
their part have a particular affinity to the moon and to the sun, the 
makers of the night and of the day. This double linkage of kingship to 
female sexuality and to time finds a sublime expression in the temple 
of Konarak. This temple, built in the 13th century by the first Ganga 
ruler to use the dynastic title of Gajapati, Narasimha I, is conceived 
in the form of the chariot of the sun. The temple is flanked by twelve 
exquisitely carved wheels, one for each of the solar months, and 
drawn by a team of horses, carved in stone. In smal! friezes running 
all around the temple, rows upon rows of elephants are depicted, 
along with the king—the lord of the eiephants—and other royal 
scenes. Innumerable erouc scenes, one lovelier than che next, surround 
the outside walls of the temple. These include the ‘amorous sport of 
ascetics’ (tapasvilil4), scenes no doubt placed there to ensure that no 
drought will plague the realm. In front of the temple stands the hall of 
dance, as a separate structure. It is covered with a veritable stone 
anthology of Odissi dance, representing the dancing and music making 
of the devadasis. (see Pls. 18-21). 

The model of woman and of the domestic sphere does not only 
underlie conceptions of kingship; it lies also at the heart of temple 
worship. The ritual day in the temple is modelled along the lines of 
the domestic round. Sleeping, bathing, dressing, feeding, and so 
forth are its main activities. The priests of the temple liken themselves 
to women and explicitly point out the parallel nature of their duties 
and the duties of the wife. Women and the domestic sphere seem to 
be in the Hindu life-world the potent core of an outward growing 
spiral (see next page). 

Women are at the center; their concerns, the creating and main- 
taining of life are highty valued in this culture, since they form the 
model for other concerns of the public realm. This configuration is in 
stark contrast to that in the Western tradition where man and his 
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man-made artefacts seem to be at the center, relegating women and 
their concerns to the margins. To borrow Roy Wagner’s expression, 
Western cultures do not much value the ‘doing of life’ (1977:500) but 
rather the ‘making of things’. 

The procreative powers of women are ambivalent; they are linked 
both ro the ancestors and to new life; they reach into the past as well 
as into the future. Time is similarly rwo-valued; there is auspicious 
time and inauspicious time. Time is not neutral. Its vanation is 
controlted by the movement of the heavenly bodies and gives rise to 
the specialized knowledge of astrology. Astrologers are regularly 
consulted on many matters of everyday concern in order to establish 
which penods wil! be auspicious and which one inauspicious. Persons, 
as they go through life, are influenced by the planets. This influence 
of the planers and the stars on the destiny of persons is totally 
separate from a person’s caste status. To cast a horoscope, an astrologer 
will not ask a person’s caste; the only information he needs is the 
precise time and place of birth.” Time is not a dimension which like 
the species of social and other groupings lends itself to gradations of 
ranking. Conceptualizations of time are ourside a hierarchical scheme, 
ourside the realm in the Hindu life-world in which the principle of 
the pure and the impure are at play. 

Those sectarian movements in which the principle of the auspicious 
and the inauspicious is central, namely Bhakti and Tantra, offer 
salvation equally to men and to women. In more classical forms of 
Brahmanism, the path to salvation is open only to rwice-born men. 
Both Bhakti and Tantra de-emphasize—if not downright devalue— 
hierarchy. In both traditions, feminine symbolism predominates. 
For Tantrics, every woman is an embodiment of the great Sakti, 
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whereas for Bhakras women are seen as being naturally better suited to 
love God than men are {Ramanujan 1982). {n that tradition men must 
strive to feel and think as women in order to experience the greatest 
possible closeness to God. In some forms of late medieval Bhakti cults, 
the female principie in the form of Radha emerges as the dominant one, 
the godhead becoming feminine (Mac Kenzie-Brown 1974). 

The sexual imagery which abounds in both these traditions draw 
upon the meanings of female sexuality and fertility; these can be 
manipulated to achieve symbolically a transcendence of time. It is 
disheartening to stil find in scholarly works such negauve terminology 
as ‘orgy’ being used when discussing Tantric rituals. Such terminology 
speaks much more eloquently of the Judeo-Christian moral con- 
demnation of female sexuality than of Hindu values. 

Female sexuality is viewed positively in the perspective of the 
values of auspiciousness and inauspiciousness. In Amrapally’s 
Vaishnavite interpretation of the evening ritual, the love-making 
between Krishna and the gopis speaks both of a transcendence of time 
and an abolition of hierarchy. But the world of Krishna’s fila in 
Brundaban cannot exist in normal time. Krishna eventually leaves the 
country of Braj to go and reside in the city of Dwarika. There he 
marries eight queens and becomes a sovereign. In this world, the 
non-hierarchical principle of the auspicious and the inauspicious is 
inextricably inter-woven with the hierarchical principle of the pure 
and the impure. 
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1 From now on 1 will use this term without diacritical marks since it has become part 
of the Indian-English lexicon. 

2 For the history of Indian dance see Kapila Vatsyayan, Indian Classical Dance, 1968. 

3 On the real author of this work see Syivia Murr, ‘Nicolas Jacques Desvaulx 
(1745-1823) véritable auteur des ““Mceurs Institutions et Cérémonies des Peuples de 
Pinde” ’ in Pxurusdrtha, Vol. 3, 1977. 

4 Abbé J. A. Dubois, Description of the character, manners, and customs of the people 
of india, Madras, London, Calcurra, Bombay, 1879. {Reprinted from the original 
edition, London, 1817, pp. 387-9, 405,} 

5 The word bayadere is the French version of the Portuguese word balladeira meaning 
‘dancing woman’; in French it refers specifically to the Indian devadasis. 

6 1 am deeply gratefu! to Professor Irykenberg for having sent me copies of the 
retevant portions of the Madura Mail. These were copied by one of his students 
while she was doing historical research in South India. 

7 The legislation passed in Madras in 1947 was not the first one of its kind. Two 
princely states passed similar legislations much earlier; Mysore in 1910 and Travancore 
in 1930 (see R. Singha and R. Massey, Indian Dances: Their History and Growth, 
1967). The only such law passed in British territory was in Bombay in 1934 (see J. 
Panakal, ‘Prostitution in India’, Indian Jourmal of Criminology 2:29-35, 1974. [am 
grateful to Kathy and Adrian L’ Armand for the foregoing information.} 

The text of the Madras legislation is as follows: 

Madras Act No. XXXI of 1947. {The Madras Devadasis (Prevention of Dedication} 
Act, 1947.} (Received the assent of the Governor-General on 17 January 1948; first 
published in the Fort St. George Gazette on 27 January 1948.) 

An Act to prevent the dedication of women as devadasis in the Province of 
Madras. 

Whereas the practice still prevails in certain parts of the Province of Madras of 
dedicating women as ‘devadasis’ to Hindu deities, idols, objects of worship, temple, 
and other religious institutions; 

And Whereas such practice, however ancient and pure in its origin, leads many of 
the women so dedicated to a life of prostitution; 

And Whereas it is necessary to put an end ro the practice; 

It is hereby enacred as follows: 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Madras Devadasis (Prevention of Dedication} 

Act, 1947. 
{2) It extends to the whole of the [State] of Madras. 
2. In this Act, unless there ts anything repugnant in the subject or context— 
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(a) ‘dedication’ means the pedormance of any ceremony, by whatever name 
called, by which a woman is dedicated to the service of a Hindu deiry, idol, object of 
worship, temple or other religious institution, and includes ‘pottukattie’, ‘gajjepuja’, 
‘mudri’, and dancing by ‘Kumbhabarathy"; 

{b) ‘devadasi’ means any woman so dedicated; 

{¢) ‘woman’ means a female of any age. 

3. (1) The dedication of a woman as a devadasi, whether before or after the 
commencement of this Act and whether she has consented to such dedication or now, 
is hereby declared unla w{ul and void; and any woman so dedicated shall no1 thereby 
be deemed tw have become incapable of entering inio a valid marriage. 

Nothing contained in this sub-section shall be deemed to affect the operation 
of {section 34 of the Madras Hindu Religious and Charitabie Endowments Act, 
1951] or the rights co which a devadasi is entitled under that section. 

(2) Any custom or usage prevailing in any Hindu community such as the 
Bogum, Kalavanthula, Sani, Nagavasulu, Devadasi and Kurmaputlu, that a woman 
of that communicy who gives or takes pant in any melam (nautch), dancing or music 
performance in the course of any procession or otherwise is thereby regarded as 
having adopted a life of prostitution and becomes incapable of entering into a valid 
marriage and the performance of any ceremony or act in accordance with any such 
custom or usage, whether before or afier the commencement of this Act and 
whether the woman concerned has consented to such performance or not, are 
hercby declared uniawful and void. 

{3) Dancing by a woman, with or without kumbhaharathy, in the precincts of 
any temple or other religious institution, or in any procession of a Hindu deity, idol 
or object of worship installed in any such temple or institution or at any festival or 
ceremony held in respect of such a deity, idol or object of worship, is hereby 
deciared unlawful. 

4. (1) Any person having attained the age of sixteen years who after the com- 
mencement of this Act perdorms, permits, takes part in, or abcts the performance of 
any ceremony or act for dedicating a woman as a devadasi ar any ceremony or act of 
the nature referred co in section 3, sub-section (2), shall be punishable with simple 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to six months or with fine which may 
extend to five hundred rupees, or wich both. 

Explanauon: The person referred to in this section shall include the woman in 
respect of whom such ceremony or act is performed. 

(2) Any person having attained the age of sixteen years who dances in contra- 
vention of rhe provisions of section 3, sub-section (3), or who abers dancing in 
contravention of the said provisions, shall be punishable with simple imprisonment 
{or a term which may extend to six months or with a fine which may extend to five 
hundred rupees, or with both. 

5. No court inferior to that of a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the First 
Class shall inquire into or try any offence punishable under section 4. 

The Madras Code Vol. I11. Unrepealed Madras Acts 1922 to 1948, Government of 
Madras Law Department, 1958, pp. 795-7. 

The state took control of the temple at that time. However, the king's uncle told me 
that his older brother, who was then king, sued che state at that time in an attempt to 
regain control of the temple. While the sutt was pending the king retained control of 
the temple. The state won the casé and took over fully the administration of the 
temple in 1963. 
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9 For a discussion of the rreatment of the category of auspicious in the literature see 
the Conclusion, part t, pp. 282-300. 


CHAPTER 1 
PURI ENCOUNTERS 


1 See Alice Boner and Sadasiva Rath Sarma, Sitpa Prakasa of Ramachandra Kawulacara 
(«translated and annotated), Leiden, 1966. Also by the same authors, New Light on 
the Sun Temple of Konarak, Varanasi, 1972. 


CHAPTER 2 
KINSHIP: MARRIED WOMEN AND DEVADASIS 


1 Although the record of rights tists 118 separate ritual duties, many of these are 
grouped under one general heading. For example, among cooks {suaras), there will 
be many specific ritual duties named, such as cutting vegetables, being in charge of 
ceriain pots, doing the cooking in the kitchen of another temple in the compound, 
etc. When my informants referred to the temple servanis as a group, they used the 
phrase: ‘The 36 nijoga-s.’ Nijoga refers to one of these general categories of ritual 
duties. I have no made a study of the temple organization, and I refer the reader tw 
the unpublished Ph.D. thesis of J. Résel, Der Palast des Herm der Welt, 1976, 
Freiburg University. 

The following is a fist of the 36 nijogas, compiled by my collaborator with thehelp 
of several temple servants. Jlrs accuracy cannot be guaranteed but it gives the reader 
an idea of the ry pe of rituals and how they are categorized. 


Brahmins: 


1 cha mahapatra; the most imponiant servants: bhitaracha and talicha mahipatra, 
who open and close che gates in the moming and evening. 
2 purohita, not temple brahmins bu1 Sasan brahmins. Perform the Vedic fire 
sacrifice in the kitchen every day. 
3 puja panda; do the main offering. 
4 simhdari or puspialaka, bathe and decorate the deities. 
5 badu sebaka; in charge of containers. 
6 pati-mahapatra; one person special duties during the car festival; said to belong 
to the suara class. 
7 pratihari; watchmen. 
8 mekapa; in charge of various ritual objects. 
9 sujra; cooks. 
10 khuntia; supply camphor and Auwers to the simbharis. 
11 chatara; carry the umbrellas and fans. 
12 hadapa nayaka; who bring the betel nuts. 
[3 pradhani; calls the servants to their ritual. 
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14 sabuta nijoga; in charge of the 5 dnhas where they offer oblation to the 
pilgrims’ ancestors. 


Non-brahkmins 


15 muduli (porter caste); in charge of mud seals. 

16 daita; descendants of tribal. 

17 dutta-mukha simhan; a daita in charge of painting the face of the deities. 

18 karana; temple scribes, 

19 ghatuan; {garland-maker caste) play the gongs at the car festival. 

20 mohibhoi (caste of cowherds}; supply mitk and milk products. 

21 pinia; (cultivator caste) bring water for kitchen. 

22 bajantani (musicians; several castes). 

23 devadasis. 

24 cakra dehuri (barber caste), places a lamp on the cakra which is at che rop of the 
temple tower on certain days. 

25 khumbara bi$oi (potter caste); supply earthen wares daily for the kitchen. 

26 suansta (cultivator caste); servants of the cooks. 

27 cunara (lime maker caste); supplies lime for cleaning, also worships Garuda. 

28 jyotisa; astrologer. 

29 baidya; physician of che deities. 

30 bindhani; goldsmith. 

31 tirtha matia sebaka; (cultivator caste). 

32 ofha maharand (carpenter caste); build the chariots. 

33 capa behera (boatman caste); row the boars at Candan festival. 

34 ava hasti sebaka (khbandzyat caste); in charge of the temple elephant. 

35 mahasethi {washerman}. 

36 palia mahara (sweeper). 

2 In Bengali kinship terminology the same term ktm or kutumba does not refer 
to relatives by blood bur ro relauves by marriage. See Fruzzeru and Ostr (1976:105). 

3 One of the brothers died in 1976 after I had left Pun. 

4 See Kane, History of the Dharmasastras, Vot. I1, Part I, p. 444: ‘If a person does 
not give away a maiden when she has reached her {2th year, his pitrs have to drink 
every month her menstrual discharge (Parasara V1, 6-9).' 

5 The sister-in-law of the marmned daughter of Sahasrakhyi had been married as a 
pre-pubertal child to a temple servant whose wife had died. While the little girl was 
visiting her father-in-taw’s house, the husband cried to have intercourse with her. 
She cried out and was very upset. She was brought back to her parents’ house 
where she rold what happened. That night her father went into the husband’s lane, 
called out some prominent men of the neighbourhood and told what had happened 
to his daughter. That very night the husband committed suicide writing a note thar 
he had Jost face. 

6 The same point is made by Fruzzetti and Ostor (1976:118): ‘Matri bongso: by this 
Bengalis do not mean generations of mothers but rather the generations of the 
mother's father.’ 

7 On the widespread practice of second or final funerals see Robert Hertz, Death 
and the Right Hand, 1960, first published in French in 1907. 

$ Inden and Nichoias write that: ‘Derived from the root #r, meaning “act,” “make,” 
perform,” “manage,” the word Aart fiterally means “actor,” * ‘he who inde- 
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pendently performs enjoined actions for his house (gr#a) and his bodily dependents 
{parivara-varga}.’ In Kingship in Bengali Culture, 1976, pp. 6-7. They do not 
mention that a Fart4 needs a wife to play his role. 

See Kane, ibid., Vol. IL, Part 1, p. 429: ‘The wife enables the man to perform 
religious rites and is the mother of a son or sons who were supposed to save a man 
from hell.’ Kane then quotes Manu IX 28: ‘On the wife depend the procreation of 
sons, the performance of religious rites, service, highest pleasures, heaven for 
oneself and for one’s ancestors.’ 

Ibid., p. 579, quoting Varahamihira (6th century ap) in Brhat Samhita chapter 
74: “. . . . On women depend dharma and artha and from then man derives the 
pleasures of sense and the blessings of sons.’ 

Similarly, there was a belief that there was no hope of going to heaven for a 
woman who died unmarried. Ibid., pp. 4434: ‘It came to be believed that there 
was no hope of heaven for a woman who died unmarried. In the Salya parva 
chapter 52 we have the story of a girl, daughter of Kuni, Garga, who practised 
severe penance till she reached old age and yet was told by Narada that if she died 
unmarnied she would not go to heaven. The woman induced Smgavat of the Galava 
{family for a day previous to her death to marry her by the promise of giving him 
half of her ment (panya). The Vaukhinasa smarua stra (V.9), while describing the 
ceremony of funeral rites in cases of distress, mentions the curious practice of 
finding out a male of the same caste for a girl who dies unmarried though of the age 
of puberty, with whom a sort of marriage is gone through and the girl is cremated.’ 
For an insighcful discussion of dharma, see Van Buitenen ‘Dharma and Moksa’, 
Philosophy East and West (Honofulu}, 1957. 

One of my informants called turmeric an ‘auspicious sign’ (subha lakbyana). 

Turmeric powder mixed with oil is massaged on both the bride and the groom 

before the wedding. At the wedding ritual itself, before the crucial part of rying the 

hands together, the forearms and the hands of both bride and groom are also 

rubbed with curmeric. At the puberty ritual of a girl when she takes her punificatory 

bath she is also rubbed with rurmeric. Turmeric is only used during auspicious 

{sSubha, mangala} ceremonies. 

It must not be imagined from this that women are drastically isolated. The houses 

in Pur?’s old lanes are all contiguous and have backdoors and terraces. One visits 

through the terraces with one’s neighbours up and down the lane. Gossip has it that 
a lot of visiting, some of it not very legitimate, takes place through the backdoors 

and the terraces. There is a lively women’s social life which takes place ouside of 

the public street and temple. When t visited my friends many of the women 

neighbours—at least at the beginning—came through the terraces to have a look 
at me. 

Fruzzetti and Ostér’s paper, ‘Seed and Earth: A Cultural Analysis of Kinship in a 
Bengali Town’, C/S, 1976, paints a picture very similar to the one that I briefly 

describe here. 

See Manu V:108:°. . . , is purified . . . a woman whose thoughts have been impure 
by the menstrual secretion.’ In Buhler (1969:188). 

1 was several times given the examples of Sakuntala in the Mahabharata and of Sita 
in the Ramayana to illustrate this point. 

These widows had become mdata-s. These are women, widows or women who have 
been abandoned by their husbands, who join a monastery {matha) and live there 
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doing the seba of the head of the monastery, the mahants, and of his disciples. 
However, as long as their husbands are alive, their first dury is to ham and hey are 
thus not able to become mdra-s. 

Purdah is not as many believe a custom brought in by the Muslims o: the British, as 
the following passage from the Sanskrit play The Little Clay Cart (translated by 
Van Buitenen, 1968) shows; the courtesan Vasantasena at the end of the play is 
bestowed the ttle of wife by the king: 


Sarvilaka: My lady Vasantasena, the king is pleased to confer on you the utle of 
wife. 

Vasantasena: Iam graceful, my lord. 

Sarvilaka (after vesting Vasantasend, to Carudatta}: Whar shall we do for the 
friar? (The Little Clay Cart, p. 179). 


This play is dated by the translator as belonging to che early Gupta period, i.e., the 
beginning of che 4th century AD, 
1 was told of a practice corrent in the villages of the district of Ganjam just to the 
sonth of the district of Puri. After the marriage ceremony is finished on the fourth 
day which is the day of consummation, the priest or the mabant or che guru is the 
first one to spend that night with che bride. This is considered very auspicious 
because the priest takes away whatever dangerous powers there may be in the 
virgin. This was compared to the practice of sprinkling water around the food one 
is about to eat while reciting maneras 50 that whatever ‘poison gaze’ (bisa drusti} or 
evil eye (kudrust!) might have been cast on the food will be neutralized. 

See also M. R. Allen, ‘Kumari or “virgin” worship in Kathmandu Valley’, 1976, 
p- 312: ‘The virgin girl, hough highly rated for her natural puriry, is nevertheless a 
threat to men and to male sexuality.” 
In Pun an impotent man is called a ‘Candrasen2’. 
See S. Sorenson, An Index to Names in the Mahabharata, 1904, p. 434. 
See W. O'Flaherty, Hindu Myths, 1975, p. 247. 
Also ibid., p. 241. See Chapter 6 for this myth. 
For a detailed discussion of why different foods are differently vulnerable to 
pollution, see F. Apfel Marglin, ‘Power, Purity and Pollution: The Caste System 
Reconsidered’, 1977. 
Inden a!so shows how the coded substance can be transformed through women by 
contracting the proper marriages. See Manage and Rank in Bengali Culture, 
1976, Chapter 3. 
I here use the ethnographic present. But as f pointed out in Chapter one, the 
devadasis have married their daughters and unless something is done by the temple 
administration rather soon, this tradition will disappear with this generation of 
devadasis. 
The daitas and the suaras are said not to have this ceremony. The explanauon given 
in the case of the daitas is that they are Jagannatha’s own people, i.e., his agnatic 
kin, and he was their deiry before che king discovered che cult. The temple 
dedication ceremony is done by the order of the king. The suaras are said to be the 
descendants from the marnage between the tribal chief's daughter Lali and 
Vidyapati, the brahmin priest of the king who was sent to ferch the image, 
Here again I am using the ethnographic present. Today one petitions the temple 
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administrator. My mformants~—the devadasis, the rdjagurws and my tempte servants 
friends—spoke like thar as if this were still done today. 

The wholeness of the body—a requirement for all temple servants—has to do with 
puriry. For a full argument on this point see my anicle ‘Power, Puriry and 
Poltution’, n. 23. 

This is as comptete a list of castes as I was able ro gather in Pun, but it is probably 
not an exhaustive one. 

The major cleavage is berween touchable and untouchable castes {chwu4 and 
achud}. Among the former there is another major line of cleavage berween the 
castes that can give water as well as food cooked in ghee to brahmins and those 
castes that cannot. The former are called panisprusya or pani chs4, literally meaning 
water touching, and the {fatter are called paniasprusya or paniachwa {not touching 
water}. 

Among the former group there is a marked division, although one not expressed 
by a particular word, berween the four highest castes and che rest. The four highest 
castes are, in descending rank order: brahmins, kshatriya (the royal famities), 
karana, traditionally the scribes, still important today in education and the admin- 
istration as they were under the kings; khandayat, the soldiers in the king's army 
who were given lands by the kings. Only the brahmin and the kshatriya are rwice 
born. All the other castes are Stidra. 

Below these four castes one finds the cultivating and landowning castes: casa, 
also called pradhana, they are one of the largest castes. Then come five specialist 
castes which are the jyotisa, astrologer; barika or napita, the barber; gaura, the 
cowherds; gudia, the sweet makers; and mali the gardeners and garland makers. 

In the touchable but non-warer giving group are the following artisan castes (no 
attempt is made ro rank order them): 
1eli (oilman); kamara (blacksmith); bania (silversmich}); keuta (fisherman); chuda 
keiita (makers of flatened rice); kumbhara (potter); tanti (weaver); maharana 
(sellers of wood}; kansari (bell metal maker); sundhi (wine makers); kacara (glass 
bangle maker); pinara (pan selter); chunara (lime maker); sankhari (shell bangle 
maker}; badhei (carpenter); patara (cloth merchant); sunari (goldsmith); chitrakara 
(painters); pathuria {stone cutters); tulabhina (corton carders). 

In the untouchable group one finds the following castes: Dhob3 (washerman); 
bauri (landless labourer}; kandara (landless {abourer); mochi (feather worker); 
doma (basket weaver); hadi (sweeper); pana (?); nulia (Telugu migrant fisherman). 
The duty of carceita is to call other sebaka-s when it is their rurn to perform their 
duties in the temple and to make sure that they are on time. 

I have seen only the former being done but | witnessed just two weddings. I have 
been told about other weddings in which the seven knois are said to be tied in a 
cloth spread over the bride and groom. 

L. D. Anantha Krishna Iyer’s article ‘Devadasis in South India: Their Traditional 
Origin and Development’, Man in India, 1927, is based {without proper acknowl- 
edgements} on a report in the 1901 Madras Census by Francis. In it, it is written 
that the dasis were ‘married to a $word or a god, the tals being tied around their 
necks by some men of their caste’, p. 48. 

This information was given to me by Radha. It was also told to me by the dei and by 
Trinayana. 

This is what Das writes: ‘From the ancient times the kings were responsible for the 
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manufacoure of salt and collection of salt tax. Kautilya’s Arthasastra, the Mahabharaa 
in the Shanu Parva (29, 69), the Amarakosa (VI, 104—6} mention salt tax as a source 
of royal revenue. Some of the Satabahana inscriptions and the post-Gupua epigraphs 
refer to the king’s supervisory authonicy over manufacrure of salt for enhancing 
royal income, The literary works hike the Jaakas (Vol. fF, No. 202-11, 310}, the 
Arthasastra(I1, 12, 26-46), the Mahavasya of Patanjali (1, 127, IT, 330, IM, 158) and 
Charaka-Samhia (Su. I, 70, 9, 20} testify to the fact that salt produced from the 
oceanic water was exported ro the Asiatic countries, along with textiles, perfumes, 
rice and other necessities of life. 

“The introduction of farming system in land-revenue collection led the Ganga 
rulers of Orissa to appoint a salt-tax collector who used to collect taxes from the 
producers as well as from the traders. Kapilendradeva (1435-67), the Gajapati 
soveretgn of Orissa who was also the king of the Nimki Mahals (satt producing 
tracts) once remitted the taxes which were fevied on salt and cownes to enlist 
support of the salt- producing landholders and salt merchants and also to ameliorate 
the misery of the people’, Studies in the Economic History of Orissa from Ancient 
Times to 1833, Calcurta, 1978, pp. 258-9. 

On Su/ka see 5. Tambiah: ‘Dowry and Bridewealth and the Properry Rights of 
Women in South Asia,’ in Goody and Tambiah, Anidewealth and Dowry, 
Cambridge Universicy Press, 1973, pp. t-58. 

See also Vignu dharma $astra quored in Tambiah (1974:211) about wives and slaves 
observing deach pollution for their masters for an equal length of time. 

This information was given to me by the younger brother of the king of Mayurbhany. 
Another name found in the insenipuion is deva ganikd. Ganka is sull used today 
sometimes to designate the mahdri. Sce S. N. Rajaguru, Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. 
V, Pan 2, p. 382. 

The Bhauma Kara dynascy mled Orissa from the 8th century to the middle of the 
10th century when the Somavamsa dynasty overruled it and it was itself defeated in 
the 12th century by the Gangas who represent the ‘golden age’ of Orissa, which 
lasted till the beginning of the 15th century. See Chapter 4. 

See Journal of Bihar and Orissa Historical Research Society, Vol. 11, Part {, p. 
419¢f. 

See S. N. Rajaguru /ns. of Onissa, Vol. TV, p. 262 tr. (text p. 257). Also Epigraphica 
Indica, ¥ol. 33:263. 

The younger brother of the king of Mayurbhanj told me that the devadasis in 
Baripadi used a supdri (betel nuz) as an intra-uterine device. 

The amount one of the devadasis mentioned to me was in the range of 200 ro 300 
rupees. This according co her would be equivalent to 1,000 rupees today. 
Professor Jawarhalal Mehra of the Center for the Study of World Religions, 
Harvard University, quoted the following Sanskrit words to me in the context of a 
discussion we had about Sita; ‘Asuryarmpasyas rajadara,’ meaning: ‘The wife of a 
king 2s nor to be seen even by the sun.’ He could not recollect where the line came 
from and was not sure it was from Valmiki’s Ramayana, 

fn the record of rights (1955) the number of mdhari-s given is 30. Fifty is che 
number given ro me by some of the devadasis. 

Some devadasis say three generations ago, others four and still others seven. Their 
sense of time in general is extremely vague. They do not know offhand their age, 
but must consult the palm leaf on which their horoscope is cast to check it. 
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47 However, I have been cold by a sebaka that when he accompanied his friend on a 
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51 


visit to améahdri’s house and his friend disappeared into the bedroom he would wait 
for him in the tront room sipping sSarbet (cold drink). The point of the story was to 
illustrate how he did not himself go into the bedroom, However, in his eagerness to 
make this point, he did not realize that he was contradicting a statement made at 
some other time about not accepting water from a maha. 

samprad3 nijoga eth: nahi sampradiaya 

baisnaba atanti Sadra bolile dharmakhyaya 

brahmana hoile disi padire narahiba 

khyatra baisya hoi gruht dharma acariba. 

See n. 2, Chapter 3 on this manuscript. 

The karana caste is the great absorber for upwardly mobile groups. People who 
become educated and wealthy, by che third generavon have mamed cheir daughters 
in karana families and changed their name to Mohanty or Patnaik, the two most 
current karana names. 

The word devadast has attained widespread usage since the revival of indian 
classical dance, first begun in Tamilnadu in the 1920s. It has become a pan-Indian 
word, whereas traditionally each region had its own term to designate temple 
dancers. Because of the stams gained by slassical dance as a fine ari and the support 
of the government to institutions teaching dance, the word has acquired more 
prestige than its local equivalents. The previous administrator, in an effort to 
upgrade the declining prestige of these women, officially changed their title to 
devadasi, a change most welcome by the women themselves. However, che 
government has not taken the place of the king in the patronage of these women, 
probably because of the nature of the relationship berween these women and the 
king. The government supports and has created various conservatories in Orissa 
where dance is taught, but they have n-ver given financial support to these women 
in spite of being petitioned by them. Atl the teachers of dance in Orissa today are 
men, with the excepuun of one or rwo women {non-devadasis) who have become 
stage performers of Odissi. 

See Marriott and Inden, Encyclopedia Britannica of the Soca! Scrences, 1974, under 
‘caste’. 


CHAPTER 3 


SEXUALITY: PURITY, AUSPICIOUSNESS, AND STATUS 


1 


The ritual duties were shared equally among all the devadasis. Thus if there are, for 
example, 20 devadasis, each one will perform every 20 days. The day‘when it is her 
turn to do the ritual is called the padi, meaning ‘the share.’ 

This manuscript written on palm-leaf, is in the possession of pandit Sadasiva Ratha 
Sharma of Puri. { went regularly to Sri Sharma's house where he and I worked on 
the transliteration and translation of the manuscript. {t is entitled The Rules of the 
Dance of the Mabari (mahari naca bidhi). The pandit has cwo manuscripts of the 
same text. One has the following collophon: ‘This book on the dance of the mabari 
is copied by Birabara Sahani of the palace in Bali Sahi. This the 18th year of the 
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auspicious reign of the dey Birakisori. It was finished on the third day on the 
bright fortnight of Baisakh (Apr.-May}.’ 

(e mahari naca pothi nakala kale birabara sahéani balinahara birakesani debanka 
subha 18 anka akhi trutiyare lekha sampura hoila.) 


The other manuscript has the following collophon: 

‘This book was copied by Narayana Simala of Cudanga Shi near Ramamatha. 
This book belongs to mahari Sajani written in 1895 (calculated by Pandit Ratha 
Sharma). 

(epothi tekhanakara ndrdyana samala sé cundanga sabi rama}: matha 1302 sala e 
pothi sajani maharinkara.) 

The first manuscript was found by Panditji in Nikunja Matha of Puri. The Znd 
manuscript was found in a village named Baku in the Puri district from the Siddha 
Baladev Tempte. 

The manuscripts dace from che late 9th century. But it is not known when they 
were first written. This is the cransliteracion of the passages cranstated: 


habisya bhojana suddha patire tayana 
bisesare sebadine rahiba mauna 

dastku seba kalare jebanire khanti 
mahbdanarake se punsa abasya padanti. 82 


je purusa sebd anga kadai banchhat 
rdjagydre gubannda diantiti sebt 

bada thakura pakhare buanti aparadht 
emanta bacana Sastre achaiti sadhi, 83 
raja je gajapatt ambhakwula asa 

anna jala kanji seje rakhicant: hansa 

téahankw debata jani bhaba anga deba 

pali dina niuchhbali heba nakanba. 88 


3 For an exposition of the theory of pollution as boundary crossing see my article, 
‘Power, Purity and Pollution: ‘The Caste System Reconsidered’ in Contributions 
to Indian Soctology (n.5.), 1977. For a similar thenry see also Veena Das, ‘The Uses 
of Liminality: Society and Cosmos in Hinduism’, Contnthbmtions to Indian Socrology 
{n.s.), Yol. 10, No. 2, 1976. 

4 Baia also means ‘boy’, ‘newly born’, ‘ignorant’. Bata sir}ya is the early morning 
sun. This early morning food offering is said to be given by Jagannatha’s mother 
while his wife is away for the month visiting her parents. The term can also have the 
meaning of early morning offering. 

5 The sarya yxuga is the first of four cycles of time, our present time belonging to the 
last of these periods and the most degenerate, the first one being the highest, purest 
time period. For a readable discussion of the yuga-s see Zimmer, Myths and 
Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization, esp. pp. 11-19. 

6 A samnydsi 1s a person who has renounced this world, cut all social ties, and 
devotcs himself to his personal salvation. For an interesting discussion of the place 
of the samnyast in the Hindu scheme of things, see Louis Dumont, ‘World 
Renunciation in Indian Religions’ tn L. Dumont, Retigion, Politics and History in 
{ndtz, Mouton, 1970b. 
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7 This explanation is the one offered by A. L. Basham in The Wonder That Was 
India, where it is writen that: ‘In the larger shrines he [the god] is fanned by 
attendants and entertained by dancing girls like any ancient Indian king’, p. 336. 

8 For a good discussion of the revivat of classical dance in Madras see Milton Singer, 
When a Great Tradition Modernizes, pp. 172-82. Singer unforunately omits to 
mention the very important rote played by Rukmini Devi Arundale, a brahmin 
woman who was the ‘rst high caste woman to study and perform the dance. She 
founded a school, Kala Kshetra, which has since become extremely famous. The 
courage which Rukmini Devi must have had to go against the attitudes prevalent at 
her time must have been sizable, fn Puri today it is sul! a risky enterprise for a 
post-pubenal woman who is not a devadasi to dance in public. My research 
assistant, a Karana by caste, performed in a Puri college function when she was an 
undergraduate and was greeted by rotten tomatoes. The only performances of 
dance I witnessed while in Puri were by little girls. 

9 The following is a transtation of Krishna’s wedding song: 


From here Krishna, taking the maiden, entered the palace of Dwarika 

For the wedding of Gobinda, the clan of Jadu decorated the palace and did the 
wedding. 

In all the houses of Dwarika there is the auspicious festival, 

Many kinds of musical instruments are played, including che big drim which 
accompanies the five notes 

All the women of Dwarika are excited because of Krishna's wedding 

Ast the joyful festival there was dance and song. 

There are the auspicious smal! and big flag and the futl vessel 

That vessel is covered with a cloth and a coconut. 

The road was cleaned and decorated 

Plainuain irees were fixed in the doorjambs. 

Because of the auspicious ceremony scented incense was burned and lights 
lighted 

In the path of bliss they have sprinkled sweet scented water. 

The eyes of the people in the heavenly dwarika have become f{ruirdul. 

As in the wedding of l.axmi and Madhaba the frends and relatives al] together 
gave presents. 

Together the women whose husbands are alive undid the knots at the end of the 
sari 

And untied the knot of &#sa grass that had tied their hand. 

The twicebomns are setting the fire and performing the fire sacrifice 
According to their wishes and doing puja to it. 

For the wedding there are 64 vedic mantras 

On the wedding dais the purohira recited the verses. 

On the great dais the couple is sitting, 

The women play with the cowne shells according to the rules. 

The forest garland wearer (i.e. Krishna) played on the dais. 

And again the daughter of Bhisma won the play. 

From the great dais the couple was taken in the palace and there they are five mes. 


Ra3ma’s wedding song is as follows: 
Hence forward this is the story of Rama’s wedding. 
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Hearing it people will be pure in that year. 

In that city of Mithila they arranged the festival. 

Tn the golden por the small and big flag were tied. 

Auspicious songs were sung and (the women) did huta-huti. 

The sound of many instruments was louder than the sea. 

At the end of the night all the women are together 

In the golden pots they prepare water mixed with sandal paste and camphor 
It is the wedding festival of the god Managobinda 

They wear a silk cloth named nabs tana pita 

One maiden opened the joined hands 

From that day on Sri Rama fas this woman standing on the earth (i.e., Sita). 


10 The texts are Agni Purana (140.30). These passages were, according to Bhattacharyya, 
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inserted in the Agni Purana from eattier texts: the Hayasirsa Panchardtra; the 
Varahimihira's Brihat Samhita of the middle of the 6th century. 

The texts mentioned by Gonda are the Visnusmci (63.29} and the Visnudharmon. 
Purina {IL. 163.20). For more references he refers the reader to J. }. Meyer, Trilogie, 
Vol. I, p. 8, Yol. f1, p. 152¢f. 

This reference is given in S. N. Sinha and N. K. Basu, History of Prostitution in 
Ancient india, Vol. $, Calcurra, 1933, p. 159. 

A. M. Penzer in Poison Damsets (London, 1952) reporrs the following about the 
south: ‘A dasi is also deputed to walk at the head of Hindu marriage processions. 
Married women do not like wo do this, as they are not proof against evil omens, 
which the procession may meet. And iz is believed thar dasis, to whom widowhood 
is unknown, possess the power of warding off the effects of inauspicious omens’ 
{p. 165). 

The correlation between water and sexual activity is documented by A. K. 
Coomaraswamy in Ya&sas (197). The banner of Kimadeva the god of tove, is a 
makara, an imaginary aquatic animal. The apsaras are, according to this author, 
originally water nymphs, The original sense of the word is apss-rasa, essence of the 
water (p. 41). 

The phrase about the devadasi is as follows: Amrapalls gote robin? kunda sethi 
bahut loka munda bujaichanti. ‘Amrapalli is a Rohini Kunda, there many people 
have dipped their head.’ 

The bright formight is that of the waxing moon; the dark formight is chat of the 
waning moon. 

The tale of Risyasringa occurs in Book 1, Chapter 9 of the Rimayana and in the 
Mahabharata in book 3, Chapter 33, 110-13. For several other versions of this 
myth see Wendy Doniger O’Tlaherty, Ascetscism and Eroticism in the Mythology 
of Siva, 1973, pp. 43-50. 

This narrative is based on Van Buitenen's translation of the Mahabharata, ¥ol. 2, 
pp. 432-41. 

Famine is specifically mentioned in a Jaraka tale and a Chinese buddhist version of 
the myth. See O’Flaherry (1973:45). 

The theme of the interrelation of entering the city and sexual union with a 
courresan i$ vividly expressed in two Chinese versions where Risyaéringa enters 
the cicy carrying the couresan on his shoulders. See O'Flaherty (1973:46). 

Van Gennep in Rites of Passage (1972:34} understands sacred prostitution as a way 
to mediate incorporation into a religious{y united group where the prostitutes are 
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explicitly reserved for strangers. Sexual intercourse being a literal ‘incorporation’. 
It is thus an apt expression of any entrance: into a city, temple or new status. Such 
an interpretation would fit the Risyasringa myth but could not be applied to the 
devadasis who are explicitly forbidden to strangers {or outsiders}. 

The five Sivas are joindy called the ‘\paricupandaba-s’: the five Pandavas (the five 
brothers of the Mahabharata). They are Lokanath from the Lokandath temple in the 
western edge of Puri; Jamesvara from the temple of the same name in the south- 
west pant of Pun; Markandeya from the temple of the same namc on the edge of the 
tank of the same name in the north-west part of Puri; Nilakantha from the small 
temple of the same name in the eastern part of town and finally Kopalamocana 
from the Manikarnika temple on che south-west side of the main temple. 

The dance of the devadasis and gotipuas on the boats has not beer: performed in the 
last ten years. Dance performed by males would seem to have existed atone time in 
Onssan temples judging by the representation of male dancers on some temples. It 
1s possible that as in the case of the boys dancing on the Siva boat, the male dancers 
performed only in Siva temples. The most well known scolprural representation of 
male dancers in Orissa is found on the Kapileswara temple (9h cent.} in Bhubaneswar 
and on the Parasuramesvara temple (7th cent.) in the same city. A survey of tempies 
to ascertain the veracicy of this hypothesis would be interesting. fn any case these 
dancers are not dressed as females, the way present-day male dancers arc. A local 
historical explanation for this fact, also voiced by Sunil Kothari in ‘Gotipua 
Dancers’ (Sangeet Natak, Vol. 8, p. 32}, is that under the influence of the neo- 
vaishnavite movement starred by Chaitanaya in the 16th century, the worship of 
Krishna in the ‘sakbi bhava’ manner, i.e., with the feelings of a female friend of 
Radha’s, cailed a sakhi, became popular, and dancing by boys dressed a5 women 
was started at that time. The gotipna-s dance up to the age of eighteen; they dance 
as young unmarned boys. Afterwards they become troupe leaders, actors or dance 
masters. For a discussion of Orissan architecture see Charles Fabri, History of the 
Art of Onssa, London, 1974; the frontispiece is a reproduction of the Kapileswara 
male dancers. 

The poem is written by Dinakrusna Das, an Onya poet of the {arter part of the 17th 
century and is entitled ‘snanoschabs cantisa’. Iis published as a small pamphlet. 
Balabhadra is considered by some people to be Siva. His wooden statve shows him 
with a snake hood over his head and his colour is white, a colour traditionally 
associated with Siva. Among the nine side deities (parsvadebata} on his chaniot, 
one is of Ganesa, two of Siva, At the temple of Konarak there is a small panel 
representing a king worshipping three images, one having the shape of Jagannatha, 
the other being a representation of Durga and the third being a Siva lingam. For a 
discussion of this topic see G. C. Tripathi, A, Eschmann and H. Kulke, ‘The 
Formation of the Jagannatha Triad’ in The Cult of Jagannatha ard the Regional 
Tradition of Orissa, Orissa Research Project, South Asia Incerdisciplinary Research 
Programme (1978). In particular they mention that Balarama (i.e, Balabhadra) is 
identified with Siva in the Panicaratra interpretation. 

It might be objected thar it is the three deiies that are naked and not only 
Bajabhadra, In this temple the three wooden images of jagannatha, Balabhadra and 
Subhadra are always treated in the same manner. The offerings are done simulta- 
neousty and identically by three priests. It is only in the treamment of the repre- 
sentative images that differentiation enters, In the case of the wooden images, 
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whatever is done to the one is done to the others; this applies to acmual ‘bodily’ 
manipulations such as decorating, dressing, bathing, feeding, etc. 

For an excellent discussion of the contrast between the ciry and the forest in the 
Indian context, see Van Buitenen’s introduction to the book of he forest in his 
translation of the Mahabharata, Vol. 2. 

These quotes are from stanza 11 and stanza 19 of the poem. 

The martbuna sculptures on temples in Pun, Konarak and Bhubaneswar sometimes 
represent the union of a woman and an ascetic. Some texts also speak of the 
representation on temples of tapasvilila or tapaknida, the amorous sport of ascetics. 
See Gonda, ‘Ascetics and Courtesans’ reprinted in Selected Studies, ¥ol. IV, 
History of Ancient indian Religion, Leiden, 1975, p. 243. Bharacharyya also. 
menuons another text with a similar reference (1963:231—2}. 

Laks$mi is addressed as ‘ma’. The devadasi can be thus addressed since she is the 
representative of Laksmi. It must be noted that the category of a/rya and the 
category ‘mother’ can overlap. An ahya can be a mother. The category ‘mother’ 
however does not discriminate between the status of abys and that of widow 
(bidabha). 

Samsara in sanskrit texts refers to the wheel of rebirth. In colloquial usage in Puri it 
is used, especially by women, to refer co having children or sometimes more 
generally to having a famity. 

Laksmi is associated with water; in several of the songs that the devadasis sing she is 
called ‘daughter of the ocean’ since her father Vanna is master of the ocean. For a 
discussion of the association between Laksmi and water, see Zimmer’s discussion 
of the lotus symbolism in Myths and Symbols, pp. 90-102. Another name of 
Laksmi is Kamala, the lous. 

Laksmi is also the goddess of food who at the time of harvest in December is 
worshipped in the villages; she resides in the fult granaries which on this occasion 
are decorated with drawings made with white rice powder in which the motif of a 
tied bunch of cut rice (dhana) is predominant. Thus, Laksmi’s association with 
water and food is paralleled in her representaaves’ association with the same things. 


CHAPTER 4 
THE KING: DIVINITY AND STATUS 


The royal insignia are: the elephant; the horse; the fly-whisk (c@mara); the black 
and white umbrella {chattra); the large fan (¢4ar4sa); drumming in che telengana 
{from Andhra) sryle; the kahalia, a trumpet-like instrument; the devadasis. 

For much of the historical informauon contained in this chapter I have relied on 
Hermann Kulke’s work published in The Cutt of Jagannath and the Regional 
Tradition of Orissa, edited by E. Eschmann, H, Kulke and G. C. Tripathi, Delhi, 
1978. in this work Kutke has four essays. 1 have also used a manuscript that 
Professor Kulke gave me in january 1979, entitled ‘The Jagannath cult and Gajapati 
Kingship: A Contnbution to the History of the Religious Legitimation of Hindu 
Rulers? (Kulke 1978). 


3 The inscription is published in South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IV, No. 1329. 
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Rudra is Siva and was the state deicy of the previous Somavams$i dynasty with its 
temple in Bhubanesvara. Durga was the state deity of the dynasty prior to the 
SomavamSi, that of the Bhaumakaras, with its temple in Jaipur. According to the 
findings of the Orissa project, there is no evidence prior to the reign of Anangabhima 
for the existence of a nad in the temple of jagannatha at Puri. All previous 
epigraphical, textual and archaeological evidence only make reference to one deity: 
Purusoctama and sometimes to his consort Laksmi. By calling himself the son of 
these three deities, Anangabhima 111 thus claimed the inheritance of the wo 
previous dynasties of Orissa. According to Kulke: ‘this first historical triad of 
Orissan deities, which became a predecessor of the Puri Triad (Jagannatha, Bala- 
bhadra and Subhadra}, had thus a strong ideological basis in its clear function for 
the legitimation of Anangabhiina’s power over Centra Orissa, the domain of these 
three deities’ (Kulke 1978a:151). 

‘On 20.3.1230, his [Anangabhima] wife made valuable donations to the god 
Visnu-Allalanatha in one of the Cola capitals, Kanchipuram (Fn. Epigrapgica 
indica, XXXI, 1955, p. 96). In this inscription it is explicitly mentioned that the 
donation was made ‘by the order (adesat} of Lord Purssottama and during the 
victorious rule of Anangabhima who is the depury of Visnu and a son of Purusottama’ 
(Kulke, ibid.: 152). 

A photograph of this sculpture is reproduced in The Cudt of Jagannath (Fig. 51). | 
find it hard to agree with Kulke’s opinion on this subject, namely that ‘it would be 
wrong to derive from this iconographical evidence a personal deification of king 
Narasimha’ {1978a:203). To me this iconographical evidence fits with other epi- 
graphical and texcual evidence regarding the divine status of the king. 

Kulke ({ibid.:207) and Dash (ibid.:218) discuss whether this ritual reflected a 
strengthening of the position of the king w5-a-vis the priests of the temple or vice 
versa and come to opposite conclusions. Contrast their approach to this rimual and 
my own interpretation in Chapter 9. 

Whether the king himself wrote the treatise or not is of no great importance. What 
is relevant is that the attribution of authorship to him indicates that everyone 
thought the king to be the final arbiter in matters of ritual procedure in the temple. 
Dash’s discussion (ibid. :218-9) of the meaning of the king writing this manual is atl 
tn terms of a power play becween the priests of Jagannatha and the king. 1 do not 
wish to indicate that such power plays may not have existed but rather that they 
cook place within a framework of certain rules of the game which only a structural 
analysis can reveal, Without such an analysis one is reduced to ad hoc hypotheses as 
to what happened. 

Kane cites Manu (VI, 4-5): ‘The Creator created the king with the essential parts 
taken from Indra, the Wind god, Yama, the Sun, Agni, Varuna, the Moon and 
Kubera the lord of wealth and therefore he surpasses aJl beings by hts majescy.’ The 
Martsyapurana (226.1) stares that the king was created by Brahma by taking 
portions of gods. The Agnipurana (226.17-20) says that the king exe-cises the 
functions of nine deiues: the Sun, the Moon, Vayu, Yama, Varuna, Fire, Kubera, 
the Earth, and Visnu and thac he has the form of these. The Markandeyapurina 
(27.21—6) mentions five deities. The Vayupurana (57.72) remarks that all past and 
furure cakravartins are born on the earth with parts of Vignu, The Marsyapurana 
(226.1-12) states both that the king is created from parts of the gods and that he 
exercises the function of certain gods. The Bhigavata-purana (IV .14.26-7) states 
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thac six deities—Visnv, Brahma, Siva, Indra, Varuna, Vayu—cxist in the body of 
the king and that he is full of the parts of atl the gods. 

[ have also used a document writen by Trinayana for the Orissa Research Project. 
1 am deeply grateful to Professor Kulke for having allowed me to photocopy this 
document. 

According to the 1960-1 census there was a total of 1,793 persons carrying out 
some rituals in the temple, representing an increase of 446 persons over the record 
of rights. It is not clear whether this increase represents an increase in population or 
reflects a different census method. Informaron is from Hein {1978:441). 

I gathered two different lists of musicians; one from the two rdjagsrs anid the 
other from a panda informant. List no. 1: Mahsrid, pipe player, ghasa, player of a 
type of drum; dholaks, player of a big drum; Svara, pipe player, gins, player of 
small cymbals, kabatlié, player of the long trumpet. List no. 2: samkhna, blower of 
the conchshell, belong to the devadasi group; ghantud, player of the big cymbals, 
of the bell-metal caste (kamsar), same as above; mardeli, drummer of the devadasi 
group, accompanies their dancing; &a/bali2, same as above, «pangiad player of a 
drum; jhanj#d, player of big cymbals. 

The following list of palace servants is the one reconsucuted from memory by the 
two Puri Rajagurus. 

{. The Khurda Nijoga. The term nijoga, applied both to the temple and the 
palace refers to a group of related rirual! services. The temple rituals are traditionally 
categorized into 3% nijogas. Although in the record of rights 118 scparately named 
ritual duties are listed, many of these are carried out by members of the same 
nijoga; it is also the case that several groups of ritual types of duties are categorized 
as belonging to one mjoga. In this case the Khurda Nijoga refers to a group of 
women who are the palace fernale servants and correspond ro the devadasis in the 
temple. These women are also called deis. Their duties—like that of the 
devadasis—are to sing and co dancc at the time of festivals and at the life-cycle 
ceremonies of the king. (See Chapter 5 for details on their rituals.) They are called 
Khurda Nijoga because as one of them tofd me and as the devadasis also told me 
‘they were brought from Khurda’. They do not remember when this happened and 
speak of it as if it was recent history. I take it that when che Rajas of Khurdi finally 
lost all their termtory at the time of the Briush conquest and permanently moved ro 
Pun in the early 19th cencury—when the new palace was builk—chey brought 
along with them these women. 

2. The chatara nijoga. The word chatdra comes from chas4 meaning ‘umbrella’, 
not the black western variery but with a flat top and decorated with hangings. The 
Raja of Puri has the right to have displayed a white and a black umtbrelta when he 
goes out in procession, when he holds court and at certain festivals. Also included 
in this group is the man who carries a large fan {¢arasa}. These symbols of kingship 
are also displayed in front of Jagannatha, but the ritual specialists in tharge of these 
in the temple are brahmins whereas in the palace they are $idras, of the caste of 
cultivators (casag). 

3. Padhiari. This term is the same as that used for the corresponding service in 
the temple, which consists of watching the doors of the palace. The muda karang 
mentioned above who is in charge of the gaze to the queen's apartments, appoints 2 
padhidr who does the actual watching. The padhidnis in the temple—like the 
chatara in the temple-—are brahmins whereas those in the palace are §idras. 
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4. Banka (barbers). This is the name of the caste of barbers, but in the palace 
i barbers are called by a different term: maphist. They shave and cut the king’s 

air. 

5. Dhoba{(washerman}. This is also the name of the caste. The king's washermen 
are called dahmachma. 

6. Hadi (sweeper). Untouchable caste. The palace sweepers are called 
mehantara. 

7. Kandara (untouchable). The night watchmen at the palace. 

8. Jagaddeba (not a caste name). Persons who help the king walk; $udras. 

9. Partasani (not the name of a caste}. Caste not known but $idras. Their 
duties consisted in preparing the bed of the king; working as messengers; waving 
the fly-whisk (camara) when the king sits on the throne. 

Besides this daily ricual the réjagurus or members of their family will also do the 
offering at the time of the festival of goddess Bimala in the temple and of goddess 
Kanaka Durga in the palace which both take place during Durga Pija in the month 
of afwinag (Sept.-Oct.}. Since normally these brahmins do not officiate in temples 
their participation in that capacity in those festivals is remarkable. 

Here f must mention that Nityananda Patnaik’s description of the same events are 
not clear and give the impression that it is the king who is worshipped. This is what 
he writes: 

After moming ablutions (abakash) of Lord Jagannatha are over at the temple 

the tooth stick which is used to brush the weeth of Lord Jagannatha, a lite of 

water in which the Lord is bathed and the coconuts which are offered tw the 

Lord at the time of the Lord’s slumber at night are carried by special temple 

Sebaks to the palace. The Raja’s morning ablutions are performed with the 

Lord's tooth suck, water, etc. in éexacdy the same manner as in the case of the 

Lord. The Raja sits on a wooden seat in the room where the Debarchan is 

performed, Rajaguru (the priest of the palace) performing the rivuals. In fact, 

the Raja’s teeth are brushed in the same mock manner as in the case of Lord 

Jagannatha. (N. Patnaik, Cultural Tradition in Puri, 1977:32—3). 

The king’s morning ablutions could hardty be done in exact!y the same manner 
as the moming bath (abakasa) of the deities since that is done by pouring water 
over three metal mirrors placed in a plate, in which the reflection of the deities are 
mirrored. According to Trinayana, the king himself brushes his teeth and not in a 
mock fashion. But that is less crucial than the lack of claricy in Patnaik's account as 
ro what the devarcang is. From his account it could be inferred that st is the raja 
who is worshipped by the rajagurn. 

Kane discusses at length the different jurisdictions of the assembly of learned 
brahmins and the royal court (see Voi. 4: 68-77). In particular he points out that 
‘many of the sins (though not all} for which penances are provided in the smrtis are 
also offences punishable by the king or state. For example, murder, theft, incest, 
perjury are acts punishable by the state in almost all countries even now and were 
$0 in ancient and medieval India. Persons gnilry of these were also liable to undergo 
prayascitta’ {Vol. 4:68). What is very interesting is that offences of the lése-majesté 
variety were not under the jurisdiction of the assembly of learned brahmins. This is 
what Kane writes: ‘. . . . Obstructing the road, prying when the king is taking his 
meals, situng before the king on one's haunches, speaking loudly before the king 
are among the fifcy chalas of which the king could take cognizance suo mots and 
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award suitable punishment. But there is nothing to show thar such actions ever felf 
within the purview of the rules about prayascita’ (ibid. :69). 

Madala Panji: according to the Orissa Research Project, this text was compiled 
around 1600 ap (Kulke:141). The project collected three unpublished manuscripts, 
The Govinda Matha Madala Panfi, a version of the M.P. available in the form of a 
paper transcript with the former Mahanca of the Govinda Matha of Bhubaneswar. 
The Rajabhoga lItihasa, a part of the M.P. of the Deula Karana of Puri (Orissa 
Research MS 1). The Jagannatha Sthala Vrtrantamu, a telugu version of the M.P. 
translated for the Orissa Research Project by 5. N. Rajaguru (ORS MS 441). There 
is a published version of the M.P. edited by A. B. Mohancy, Prachi Samiti, Cuttack 
1940, reprinted by Utrkal University, Bhubaneswar 1969. 

On the varna status of kings, see also Veena Das’ study of the Caste Puranas of 
Gujarat in Strucrure and Cognition: Aspects of Hindu Caste and Ritual, 1977, 
Chapters 2 and 3 in which she also argues that ihe king is a separate category. 


CHAPTER 5 
PALACE RITUALS 


The girls’ puberty ceremony is not discussed here {see Chapter 3) since the kings of 
Puri did not keep their daughters but gave them co be adopted by feudatory kingly 
families. This is necessitated by the fact that a king cannot become a brother-in-law 
to anyone else. The term brother-in-law (sata) is also a term of extreme abuse. The 
brother-in-taw is inferior to his sister's husband. 

The rdjagurus and several other persons—the devadasis and some pandds—were 
disappointed that rhe king had not married the princess of Nepal. Everyone 
according to them had hoped for such a match since that would have meant wealth 
and power and the hope that the king might regain his former position in temple 
affairs. 1 have of course no way of assessing how widely distributed such an 
opinion is, but from my sample ir seems that among traditional persons in Puri it 
seems to be generally held. It does indicace that the Gajapati ideology is far from 
being dead. 

Kane mentions that tn the texts the use of salt is prohibited dunng sraddha (Vol. 
4:416}. Also at the feast for brahmins after funeral ceremonies, salt should nor be 
used (Vol. 4:466). It would appear that salt, like turmeric, is associated with 
ausptciousness, via weddings and kingship, hence its prohibition during death 
ceremonies. See Chapter 4 on the significance of salt at weddings. 

Normally the father of the groom sits on the platform, Since the king’s father is 
dead, his uncle officiated. It must be recalled that generally the head of the 
household {kartta}) is the one who will sit by the couple, provided he is not a 
widower. 

In non-royal weddings, the bride’s side would have its own officiating priest. 
Such grinding stones are found under trees and are worshipped for the fulfillment 
of al{ desires. 

{inden and Nicholas write that in Bengal the husband makes his wife recite ac that 
moment the following mantra: ‘You are eremally fixed (dhruva); may I become 
eternally fixed in the k#/a of my husband.’ (1977:48). 
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8 The ancestor worship performed at the wedding ceremony is the first, since an 
unmarried man cannot do this. He can only perform an ancestor offering on the 
occasion of the first anniversary of a relative’s death. In the case of brahmins, the 
pinda offering to he ancestors is cooked. 

9 In Bengal the wedding night—i.e. the night that the wedding is consummated—is 
called ‘the auspicious night’ (sxbha-ratm). See ibid. :51. 

10 Veena Das (1977b:101) also writes that ancestors are associated with progeny. 

t1 In their review of Srinivas’ book on the Coorgs, Dumont and Pocock equate 
auspiciousness with purity; Dumont and Pocock ‘Pure and Impure’ in Comiribautions 
to Indian Sociology 1959:32-3. For a fuller discussion of this point see my intro- 
duction in Purity and Auspiciousness, edited by Carman and Marglin, Baill, 1983. 

12 Gadt means ‘throne’ and gadinasina means ‘sitting on the throne’; abhbiseka is 
‘coronation’; literally it means ‘sprinkling’. - 

t3 S. N. Rajaguru referred me co his article ‘Kenduli Inscriptions of Nrusingha Dev’ 
in Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol. 5, part 1; pp. 1-100. The marriage date 
is given as 1077 AD. 

14 In the papers by fnden and Das the earths are as follows: 1. mountain top; 2. 
anthill; 3. Visnu/Siva temple; 4. Indra/Candra temple; 5. royal palace; 6. earth dug 
up by elephant’s tusk; 7. earth dug up by bulls; 8. tank; 9. confiluence of two rivers; 
10. two banks of a river; 11, courcesan’s doorway; 12. elephant’s stall; 13. cattle 
pen; 14. horse siable; 15, earth dug up by chariot’s wheel. Numbers 1, 6, 10, 11, 
and 13 are the same as in che list I give. 

15 in this article by Gonda: ‘Ancient Indian Kingship from the religious point of 
view’ the evidence from a wealth of texts arlests to the role of the king as the 
increaser of the realm, the bringer of ferulity, health, well-being, and prospenity. 

t6 The ten directions are (in Oriya): north (sttara); south (dakbina); east (purba); 
west (pascima); south-east (aggnt}; north-east (sana); north-west (Bdyx); south- 
west (nairuda); up {urddva); down (adhab). 

17 The elephant’s goad is one of the weapons with which Durga is represented when 


killing the buffalo demon. 


CHAPTER 6 
ROYAL TEMPLE RITUAL 


1 For a detailed description of the ritual day in the temple see appendix 1, also 
Tripathi (1978:285—308). 

2 A deuaited list of tasks performed by both brahmin and non-brahmin temple 
servants is given in note 1 of Chaprer 2. 

3 The word ‘db#pa’ actually means ‘incense’ but it is the word commonly used to 
refer to the puja where 5 or 16 articles, both including food, are offered. G. C. 
Tripathi suggests that maybe this usage arose from the observation by the 
common people that when the doors of the sancrum are opened after the offering ts 
over the sanctum is full of smoke from the incense. 

4 This olacform is called bebarana. See diagram of the temple compound. 

5 This is what Robert Lingat writes about the function of the Hindu king as 
maintainer of the social order: ‘Kingship is regarded as an instirution necessary to 
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the maintenance of the social order esuablished by the Creator for the good of 
creatures. Only in the Golden Age could men dispense with a king, because all of 
them had full knowledge of their duties and conformed ro them narurally . . . . 
Consequent on the degeneration of humanicy through the Ages, men lost the 
inbomn sense of their duties. Society was handed over to disorder. The strong 
oppressed the weak . . . . Here we meet one of the dogmas of Indian thought: A 
society without a king {a-rajaka} is not viable. Tt is “the logic of the fish’” (i.e. the 
law of the jungle) which is law.’ (In The Classical Law of India, 1973, p. 207). 
Mdanabasd4 1s another name for Laksmi p#j4 done on the Thursdays of the month of 
Margasira. The meaning comes from a central element in that ps4, the mara which 
is a basket made of woven cane of a certain measure of rice (about half a kilogram). 
For the px¥j4 a new mana should be used and ic is painted white with rice powder. 
This mana is considered to be Laksmi and it is seated (basa) for the worship; the 
‘seating’ of Laksmi is done in the following way: freshly harvested rice is poured on 
the floor of the worship room; on top of that mound a new small wooden seat 
{piddba) [such a small wooden stand is used by women when they cook in the 
kitchen} is placed; on top of that the paddy sualks are placed and on top of that the 
new mana is placed and filled with freshly harvested rice on which rwo betel nurs 
are then placed. This pite of rice and the seat and the full basket is what is 
worshipped. 

namaste namaste mago hanra gharani! muhi chara hinajati na janai punt! candala 
sahire ghara puni candaluni/ kinate bhakati mora ghena kamalinit 

This account 1s based on the text of Balaram Dasa, procuted and translated for me 
by P. C. Mishra. The story told to me by the pajars of the Laksmi-Nrusingha 
temple was a shortened and simplified version of the text. 

The following untouchable castes were not allowed in the temple: dhoba (washer- 
man}; hadi (sweeper); dduri {landless labourers); pana {?); doma (basker weavers); 
camara or modi {leather workers}; kandara (landless labourers). Today those castes 
still live outside of the traditional boundaries of the city and use theif own separate 
wells. In the tanks of the city they bathe in a separate comer which only they can 
use, The dhobas are not allowed to wash their cloches in the tanks of the ciry. The 
untouchables bathing in a corner of the tank is a new development, a compromise 
with modern laws; traditionally they were not allowed ro bathe in them. The 
untouchables won the right to enter Jagannitha's remple only several years after 
independence when one of them had become, through the political process, a strate 
minister and led a group of untouchables ro the temple. The pandas, it is alleged, 
received them with a hail of stones thrown from the top of the walls surrounding 
the temple compound. 


CHAPTER 7 
TIME TRANSCENDED 


It is widely believed thac at that time the devadasis sing only from the Gita Govinda 
{see D. N. Pamaik 1971:54). However Brundabau assured me that this was not the 
case. She sings Oriya songs a5 well as verses from the Gita Govinda. The belief chat 
only the Gita Govinda is sung probably arises from an inscription in the temple 
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which forbids all other songs,to be sung. I was not able to ascertain whether the 
singing of Oriya songs was a recent innovation or not. 

In the dance hall, on the western wall there is an inscription in the stone wall, 
which has been dated ap July 1499 and was done by King Prataparudra Deva. The 
translation of it is as follows: 


Dancing will be performed at the bhoga time of the elder Thakur {i.e. Balarama} 
and Geeta Govinda Thakur (i.e. Jagannatha). This dancing will be held from 
the end of evening Dhupa up to the time of Bada Singar (bed time) Dhupa. The 
batch (dancing girls) of Bada Thakura, the fixed female dancers of Kapileswar 
Thakura, the old batch, the Tetengi barch, all will learn no other song than 
Geeta Govinda of Bada Thakura. They will not sing any other song. No other 
kind of dancing should be performed before God. Besides the dancing there are 
four Vaishnava singers, they will sing only Geeta Govinda. Hearing in one tone 
from them, those who are ignorant will learn the Geeta Govinda song, they 
should not learn any other song. That superintendent who knowingly allows 
other songs to be sung and other dancing to be performed rebels against 
Jagannath (In J.B.R.S. 1893:91, 92, quoted in D. N. Pamnaik 1977:34-5). 


Caitanya’s arrival in Puri 1s dated at 1510 (see S. K. De 1961:89), thus this 
inscription would be dated before his arrival. Pratiparudra Deva ruled at Cuttack 
from 1497 to 1540 and is repured to have been much influenced by Caitanya. In a 
footnote (p. 90) De writes the following about this king: ‘His [ Prataparudra Deva} 
Sarasvati-vilasa has in the beginning an invocation of Siva, although in some 
manuscripts rhere is also an invocauon of Yisnu Hayagriva. This work is an 
authoriuative compilation of orthodox Smru, and has nothing to do with the special 
Vaisnava Acirya [Caitanya).” De goes on to minimize the alleged great influence of 
Caitanya on Prataparudra Deva. The inscription, although it is dated before 
Caitanya’s arrival in Puri, shows that Prataparudra Deva is trying to impose the 
Gita Govinda and has in mind the opposition of the superintendent, the paried, 
who according to the present day paricd, have been sSaktas at least as far back as that 
period. 

In a fascinating article on the Oriya Mahabharata by J. VY. Boufton of the Schoo! 
of Oriental and African Studies (‘Sarala Dasa: His Audience, His Crincs and His 
Mahabhara1a’ in /mage, Balasore, Orissa, January 1976) points out that its author, 
Sarala Dasa (16th cenvury) was a fdkta, and in his Mahabharata, ridicules and 
satirizes the amorous Krishna of the Gita Govinda. Boulton's research led him to 
question the accepted view thar all new Vaisnavite influence came 10 Orissa from 
the north with Caitanya. He contends that recent evidence tends on the contrary 10 
suggest that some of these new influences may have come to Orissa from the South 
with the Eastern Gangas when they expanded their Kalinga empire northwards 
into the Oniya-speaking lands. The Gangas were deposed in the 15th century by 
the Oriya Surya Vaméa (Sun Dynasty) and according to Boulton, they were like 
their predecessors, spreaders of the Gopinatha cult, a colt in which Gopinatha is 
the Krishna of the Gita Govinda. The second of the Suryas, Purusottama Deva, 
married a princess from Kafichipuram, an episode extremely popular in local 
legends. The telengi bacch of our inscription is said in Puri to have been introduced 
since Purusottama Deva because of his wife. According to Boulton, Caitanya was 
probably welcomed by Prataparudra, not because—as Boulton says—he brought a 
new faith from Bengal, but because he accepted the one that he himself was seeking 
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against strong oppositon. Thus the date of the inscription, 1499, previous to 
Caitanya’s arrival in Puri, could be understood. 

The damara is a small drum shaped like two cones attached at their apex in the 
middle of the drum. A string with a small ball artached ro it ts fastened to the drum 
and when the drum is shaken from side to side the ball hits altematively each 
drum-head producing a rapid staccato drumming. {t is $iva’s characteristic drum. 
Jagannatha Dasa is considered to be one of the ‘five friends’ (panica sakhas) of 
Caitanya, the Onya followers of the Bengali figure. On Jagannatha Dasa see 
Prabhat Mukherjee, The History of Medieval Vaishnavism in Orissa, Calcutta, 
1940, pp. 77-82. There Mukherjee writes that Jagannatha Dasa’s translation of the 
Bhagavata was severely censured by the Bengali Vaishnavites. One of the great 
differences between the Bengali disciples and this Oriya version is that Radha is not 
mentioned in the latter. Jagannatha Disa names another gopi: Brundabati, but she 
does not correspond to Radha and is said to have practiced asceticism to gain 
Krishna's favour, something the Radha of the Gita Govinda is very unlikely to do. 
She is also identified with goddess Tulasi, the plant sacred to Visnu. In not 
mentioning Radha, the Oriya Bhagavata follows the Sanskrit Bhagavata Purina of 
the 9th century AD. 

Yor examples in the dharmasdstra literarure and in the epic literature for the terrible 
consequences of pratilorma actions see my paper ‘Power, Purity and Pollution’. 

In Jagannatha Dasa Srimad Bhagabata, 1954, Samnyasi Press, Berhampur, 10h 
part, 34th canto, p. 172. Fam grateful to Purna Chandra Mishra for having brought 
this to my attention. 

For a similar point see Steve Kemper, ‘Time, Person and Gender it Sinhalese 
Astrology and Sinhalese Life’, p. 7; paper presented at the November 1978 AAA 
meeetings, L.A. ar the session entnled ‘South Asian Calendrica) Systems.’ Kemper 
points out that from the perspective of time, people, regardless of status and 
gender, are undifferentiated except that women are more involved in time than 
men. He conclndes from that that: ‘A woman is more open to astrological influences 
as they occur in the passing of time, {ess stable, and less auspicious’ {p. 7). I would 
disagree with him on this latter point as everything I am writing points to an 


opposite conclusion, 

The days of the week are: 

Somabara Monday Moon 

mangalabara Tuesday Mars 

budhubara Wednesday Mercury 

gurubara Thursday Jupiter (Bruhaspati, the guru of the 
gods} 

Sukrabira Friday Venus 

Sanibara Saturday Saturn 

rabibara Sunday Sun 


Two additional ones are rabu and kern. 

See Charles Fabri, Fistory of the Art of Orisa, pp. 39, 119 and 176. 

fn the south, courtesans or prostitutes are called nitya-sumangalr: the always 
auspicious one. See Anantha Murthy’s Samskara trans{ator’s note, p. 148. 
Yasod3 is not Krishna’s natural mother. Krishna was in the womb of Devaki, and 
his natural father was king Vasudeva. For the myths surrounding Krishna’s birth 
and transfer to Brundaban see, for example, the richly illustrated book by Walter 
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Spink, Krishnamandala, University of Michigan, 1971, pp. 1-9. Nanda and Yaiodz 
are not Krishna’s natural parents; Krishna’s doings in Brundaban, his life and stay 
there, do not have their origins in the seed {&ir}ya) and the womb (jatha). The 
former belong to the realm of hierarchy, wo which Krishna's realm in Brundiban 
does not belong, and the latter has, as we will see in the next chapter, dark 
connotations absent from the totally self-abandoned love represented by milk, 
curd, and butter. 

In the original sory—the Bhagavata Purina—Krishna sucks Putana’s breasts dry 
thereby sucking the life out of her. That action is even closer to Siva’s action of 
drinking the poison. 

This version is based not on the oral version which I heard at the Lahsmi-Nrusingha 
palace but on a text: Balarama Das’ Laksmi Purana, an Oriya text of the 16th 
century. I am indebted wo P. C. Mishra for the translation. 

The myth is also found in the following Sanskrit texts: Ramayana (Bala Kinda 45, 
14-31), in the Mahabharata, in the Visnu Purana, the Bhagavata, the Matsya 
Purina. For a discussion of these sources, see Bruce Long, ‘Life out of Death: A 
Structural Analysis of the Myth of the “Churning of the Ocean of Milk” * in 
Hinduism: New Essays in the History of Religions, edited by Bardwel! Smith, Brit!, 
1976. The Oriya text, Mabatlaksmt Purana, is published by Sri Kailasa Candra 
Behera, Dharma Grantha Press, Cutiack (year not given). 

In making this point Long refers the reader to an essay by F. Edgerton, ‘The 
Fountain of Youth’, JAOS, Vol. XXVE, No. 1, 1905. 

This myth is found in the following texts: Ramayana 1. 3844; Mahabharata 
Vanaparvan 108-109; Bhagavata Purina IX.9. In her paper, ‘Ganga: Myth and 
Symbol in Hindu Sacred Geography’ {paper presented at the regional Northeast 
conference of the American Association of Religion held at Harvard Divinity 
School, March £978), Diana Eck menuons several texts where Gang3 is considered, 
or equated with the consort of Siva. Ganga, as the daughter of Himavat, is the sister 
of Parvati. 


CHAPTER 8 
TIME DISSOLVED 


These are (1) a preparation of rice with certain spices called ‘sheep’s head’ standing 
for meat; (2) a preparation of green leafy vegetables with gmger standing for fish; 
(3) green coconut water in a bell-meral jar standing for wine, According to 
Trinayana these offerings are the first to be brought to the inner sancrum; they are 
carried by a priest called the ‘great cook’ (mahdasuara), who is the head of the 
temple cooks. Trinayana considers this to be evidence for the fact that the sakta 
tradition is the most ancient one in the temple. 

{n the sakva tradition Jagannatha is not taken to be Visnu but Kafi; Subhadra is 
Bhubaneswari; Subhadr3 is in fact invoked daily with the mantra of Bhubanes wart 
{see Tripathi, 1978:288). Balabhadra is considered ro be goddess Tara. In Trinayana’s 
words: ‘In the temple, the works of Kali are done secretdy (pracchanna).’ One of 
the reasons he gave me for the secrecy is that in the worship of Kili there are many 
things done which would normally pollute the worship. 
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P. C. Mishra, in collaboration with Trinayana (who does not know English), 
translated che SPB. The onginal palm-leal manuscript is in Trinayana’s possession. 
P. C. Mishra worked with a copy on 50 paper pages. 

I wish to express my deep gratitude to Professor John Carman, director of the 
Center for the Study of World Religions, Harvard University, for giving me a 
grant to have this manuscript transliterated and translated. Without this help, 1 
could not have had access to this manuscript. 

The manuscript is on paim-ieaf and has 73 leaves inscribed on both sides. A 
photocopy of the palm {eaves along with the transtiteracion in devanagari and che 
English translation are at the Harvard Divinity School library. The original is in 
Paralakhemund:i. 

In a paper reporting on a cakra pstjd ritual carried out in rwo Tantric centers David 
Knipe ({978) writes that the riruals are performed in rooms which are beneath the 
main sancruaries. One of the centers is ac Mizrapur city, 40 miles west of Benes 
and the other at Benares. In these two localities there are actually cwo underground 
chambers, one below rhe other. See D. Knipe ‘Cakra Pija ar 2 Tantric Centres? 
paper presenced ar the IXth annual workshop of the Conference on Religion in 
Soath India, Chambersburg, Penn., May 1978. It is also rumored in Puri that there 
is a secret underground chamber located beneath the inner sancrum of the majn 
temple. 

Only about one third of the mantras were translated in this manuscript since 
Trinayana did not feel he could divulge afl knowledge of this rial, All the 
instrucrions as to che ritual actions were translated as well as commented upon. 
This mantra is as follows in the SPV text: Om bisnuryonim kaipayatu tvastarspani 
sincat dsincatu prajapatirddhatagarbham dadhdtu te garbbamdehi sinibali gar- 
bhamdehi sarasvati garbhante aswinou deba badhattam puskarastajon. 

I am well aware that the term Ks#1s in the context of this left-hand tantric ritual is 
given other meanings by members of the $3kta tradition. 1 am not arguing that the 
fact that Asia is also a kinship term makes it the only meaning of that term. It is a 
meaning which { happen to think is significant in the context of my concerns. 

[ asked Trinayana to explain the reference in the text to the sin of brahminicide 
done by killing Kaca and he told me the folfowing myth: ‘Kaca is the son of 
Bruhaspati, the guru of the gods. He came down ro earth to be the disciple of 
Sukra, the guru of the demons because Sukra had in his possession a mantra 
which enabled the demons to bring their dead back ro life, which of course gave 
them a decided advantage over the gods. Kaca thus came to live with Sukra. The 
latter had a beautiful daughter called Devayani and she fell in love with Kaca. 
When the demons came to learn that Kaca was a god and that he was keeping a lot 
of company with their guru’s daughter, they decided to kill him. Without 
Sukra’s knowledge, they drank wine (madya) and killed Kaca. But at the request 
of Devayini, her father Sukra brought Kaca back to life with his mantra. The 
demons again killed him and in this way everything was repeated several times 
over. Sukra never knew that it was the demons who were killing Kaca; he 
thought it was the wine’s responsibility. He thought the wine made the demons 
mad and then they killed Kaca. So Sukra cursed (sépa4) the wine, thinking it was 
responsible for the death of Kaca. 

Dumont and Pocock in ‘Pure and Impure’ (Contnbutions to Indian Sociology 
1959:19-2¢} try to explain this seeming contradiction by a lengthy argument about 
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the relativity of purity and jmpurity. The argument is not convincing to me and | 
think that the difficulty vanishes once one sees the connection berween menstrual 
blood and auspiciousness. 

See Sarapara Brahmana according to the text of the Midhyandina school; translated 
by Julius Eggling, Part ¥, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 49, 1972 (£900). When 
Urvasi cries: ‘Alas, they are taking away my darlings’ the Sanskrit word which is 
translated by ‘darling’ is the word for ‘son’ (pxtra). I wish to thank my friend 
Edward Hale of the Center for the Study of World Religions for reading the 
Sanskrit version of this passage for me and giving me the above information. 
Judith Blank did two years of fieldwork in Baripada, Mayurbhanj from 1970 to 
1972. She did research on the Chau dance and submitted her Ph.D. thesis to the 
Anthropology Department of Chicago University. | wish to thank her for lending 
me her field-notes on the raja festival. 

Bharadvaja Paitrmedhika Sdrra, critically edited and translated by C. G. Kashikar, 
Poona, 1964, pp. 467. 

The root vess is the same as in that for the word vesyd meaning prostitute, 
courtesan. Again 1 am indebred to Edward Hale for help with the Sanskrit. 

See also the reproduction of a drawing of a goddess, naked except for a loin cloth, 
with fifteen outstrerched arms pointing to the names of courts where the members 
of the family of painter have been employed in an article by B. N. Goswamy 
enuitled ‘Pahari Painting: The Family as the Basis of Sryle’, Marg, 1968, Vol. XXI, 
No. 4, pp- 17—62. The author argues that the goddess represented in this drawing is 
‘the personal deity of a member of the family, and that the names of the states and 
persons which appear here are indicative of the spread of this family of artist with 
the passage of time’ (p. 19). 


CHAPTER 9 
TIME RENEWED 


These versions are from the Mahabharaua {12.59.9903} and the Bhagavata Purana 
(4.13.25-47; 4.14. 1-46; 4.15.11). 

1 am very grateful to my friend Edward Hale of the Cenzer for the Study of World 
Religions for bringing this story to my attention and translating it. Edward Hale is 
writing his Ph.D. thesis on the word as#ra in the Vedic literavure. 

The king's red silk attire is noc traditional. When this picture was taken in July 
1981, because of faulty communication berween the cemple administrator, the 
temple priests, and the palace, the king was first told thar the ritual would not take 
place that day since it was already dusk. (The nical should not take place at night.} 
However, the temple priests had not received this message from the 1emple 
administrator and had already taken Laksmi’s palanquin out. This meant the ritual 
had ro proceed. The king therefore had to dress in haste and donned this silk dbori. 
He told me that the normal atrire is the same as the one he weass for the sweeping of 
the chariots. 

In his essay ‘Navakalevara: The Unique Ceremony of che “Birth” and the “Death” 
of the “Lord of the World” ', G. C. Tripathi argues that the role of goddess 
Mangala is due to fortuitous historical circumstances. This is what he writes about 
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the dream mantra which 1s recited by the brahmins in her temple in order to get ina 
dream directions as to where to find the trees: 


The Mantra is addressed to Visnu and not co the goddess Mangala. Nowhere in 
this Mantra the devoree asks Visnu to lead him to the tree which should bear the 
characteristic marks of a brahmadars. And if for three nights the party fails to 
get any instruction from Mangala, it has to interpret the flowers falling down 
from the image of the Goddess as a sign of the direction in which to proceed! All 
this sho ws that the incorporation of the goddess Mangala is a much later trait in 
the ceremony of Navakalevara. I: seems that the pany looking for Daru usually 
came to Kakacpur and stayed, for the sake of convenience, in the temple of 
Mangala to find out a suitable tree in the forest of the Nima trees sitvated 
nearby. The goddess Mangala herself, however, had originally no rote to play 
in the ceremony of Navakalevara {1978:242-3). 


In my view, whatever the htswrica! circumstances might have been, and it is very 
difficult to establish these, the fact that goddess Mangala is the one who sends the 
dreams with che information about the whereabouts of the rrees, is significant in 
itself. I see no reason to give prioricy in analysis of rituals to verbal actions and 10 
texts and to disregard other actions. 

5 On the occasion of the previous Naba Kalebara, which took place in 1969, 
Amrapatli composed a song which she and the others sang while the daitas were 
fashioning the images inside the temporary structure. Amrapalli belongs to the 
Gaudiya Vaishnavite sect and this is quite apparent in the song which treats 
Jagannacha as Krishna in Brundiban. She classifies the time of the festival as 
belonging to the realm of ‘sweerness’ (madhuryya). 

The most often repeated word is the word ‘new’ (na&ba). This repeated emphasis 
on the rniew Jagannatha is in contrast to the work of the datas, who although they 
are fashioning the new bodies, are the specialists of the old, of the past. 
Translation of Amrapalli’s song: 

Whar have you shown [us}, holder of the discus and the conchsheli, Oh 
Jagannatha 

The vanished notes of the flute, how did chey return? 

The young and the old, men and women, they alt rushed. 

In order to make those who do not sing your praises, praise you 

You display these signs, Oh Jagannatha. 

You performed your rasa mandala {round dance] in Champajhara [village 
where the tree of Jagannatha was found in that year). 

Those who possess knowledge and perform actions have lost themselves in the 
emotion of the gopi (gop? bhaba}. 

At the edge of the milk ocean, 

You secretly gave the gods the black and white signs. 

Seeing the signs of your chin and {aded clothes 

My Radhi has become full of sorrow. 

You make others cry so much, you yourself cry. 

You have written a letter begging forgiveness. 

This is not a new sign, it is the new body, 

You have become young. 


All the new bowers have been decorated, 
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They are adorned with firecrackers. 

Today I will color you in different hues, 

Among the group of goddesses doing the seba. 

The bhoga mandapa, the platform, the garden, 

Al! around the temple, everything is adomned. 

Whar shall 1 say about madhurpya and aifwarjya? 
Everything is new, new, this 1s the pure mddburjya. 
The cemple hotds your new body, 

There is the divine dance [rasa}, aesthetic tasting {rasat, dance and song. 
Seeing everything new do not forget 

To cast a side glance at those who sing your pratses. 
My new white body, 

Will he come back with a new body? 

The dwellers of Nilacala are your own people, 

Apart from you there is to salvation. 

While sitting and looking your people 

Are joyously waiting to do your scba, 

In your new body, decorated with a new dress, 

You will break the resolution of the new maidens. [to restrain themselves} 
Just like the four kinds of Gopis 

In gopéapuri held you in the divine play. 

I am a new dds? very poor and low; 

With no steadiness, no seba, no devotion, no worship. 
With no salary, behind Garuda 

I will take your name. 

6 G. C. Tripathi writes that it is the temple servants of karana caste (called Datta 
Mahapatra) who do this {ibid.:262) but all my informants said that it was done by 
the daitas. 

7 Tambiah in his article ‘From Varna to Caste through Mixed Unions’ quotes the 
following rule from the Visnu dharmasastra (XX 11:19): ‘Wives and slaves in the 
direct order of the castes (i.e. who do not belong to a higher caste than their ford} 
remain impure as long as their lord.’ This is in the case of death poliution (Tambiah 
1974:211). Thus even if the devadasis are taken as concubines rather than wives, 
they should also observe the same length of impurity as other members of the 
kutumba. 

8 The songs sung by a devadasi during Bimala’s festiva! are called mafasrf. Here is the 
translation of one of these songs in which the identification berween Bimali and 
Durg3 is clear, as well as her identification with other, unmarried, village goddesses. 

The Malasni of Sarbamangala 

Mother, you are none other than the ‘All auspicious’ (sarbamangala). 

Your name is Ambika, you serve at the feet of Har. 

You are the agent of creation and destruction. 

You are the destroyer of the burdens of the earth. 

You are the victorious ‘Alt Auspicious,’ holder of the trident and destroyer of 
the demons. 

Mother, at the time of danger, your name is a raft. 

At Purusottama fPuni} you are the realised (?) (sidd/a) Bimala. 
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By the banks of the river Praci your name is Sarbamangali. 

By the banks of the river Candrabh3aga your name is Sri Ramacandi. 

Again, by taking your name all troubles vanish. 

Mother, in Jajapura your name is Biraja. 

Sri Rama worshipped you as the rider of the lion. 

Jn Binapura your name is Bhagaban. 

Again, in Banki you are called Carccikayi. 

Your name ts Baliharacandi. 

You reside in the eight directions. 

In all the various localities you destroy evil. 

Always saving the gods from danger. 

The buffalo demon was killed by the strength of your arm. 

You killed the demons Madhu and Kaithabha. 

Sumbha and Nisumbha, the messengers of the buffalo demon, 

You killed them by means of your divinely playful weapons (?) 

(Lilayuddha) 

Mother, whoever rakes your name everyday 

You ser him free and his troubles vanish. 

At the time of sorrow your name is a boat. 

Mother, | am low and nameless, Oh Ambika preserve me! 
For a succinct, short and excellent discussion of this verse see Thomas J. Hopkins, 
The Hindu Religious Tradition, 1971, pp. 22-5. 
For puranic myths on the y»gas and the dissolution of Time see Dimmitt and Van 
Buitenen Classical Hindu Mythology, 1978, pp. 3644. 
Charlotte Vaudeville (personal communication) has suggested that Sitala’s water 


* stands for the amniotic fluid. 


12 
13 


For this myth see Dimmitt and Van Buitenen, op. cit. 

In Sri Lanka, at the temple of the tooth in Kandy, the same belief is held about the 
relationship becween the king who arranges for a festival featuring a procession and 
rain. Seneviratne in his book Rituals of the Kandyan State has chosen the following 
quoration as the epigraph for it: 


. - - Once upon a time through che influence of evil planers a great heat arose in 
Lanka {Ceylon) by which everything was burnt up, when the com withered . . . 
the King gave orders for a splendid festival to be held . . . and (caused them ro) 
bear the Tooth Relic of the Great Sage round the town in a fitting manner, the 
right side turned towards it . . . Thereupon great thundering . . . and they began 
10 rain, destroying the glowing heat, making joyfu) the people . . . and reviving 
the corn (Culavams$a} (1978). 


Some scholars have argued that Jagannatha was originally the Buddha (Mahtab 
1947:150—69; Dasgupta 1942:277). In the Gita Govinda the ninth avatar of Visnu is 
called Buddha (Stoler Miller 1977:71). The ninth avatar is in Oriya representations 
of the ten avatars of Visnu shown as Jagannatha. Thus although there is far from a 
concensus among scholars about the buddhist origins of Jagannatha, the belief sall 
survives today about the identity between Jagannatha and the Buddha. This is even 
trué in North India where on some calendars the Ninth incarnation of Visnu is also 
represented as the Buddha. 
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14 Fora fuller discussion of this problem see Marglin ‘Types of Oppositions in Hindu 
Culture in Punty and Auspiciousness, edited by Carman and Marglin, Brill, Indian 
Society (in press). 

CONCLUSION 


THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 


1 first presented these ideas in 1978 in a series of papers delivered at several 

conferences. See Marglin {1978a, 1978b, 1978c, 1978d). 

The proceedings of this conference are being published as a special volume of 

Contributions to Asian Studies, Boll, Leiden {in press, va. 1983) entitled Puricy and 

Awuspicionsness in Indian Society, edited by J. Carman and F. Marglin. The contri- 

butors are: J. Carman, A. Hilcebeitel, R. Inden, P. Jaini, T. N. Madan, F. A. 

Marglin, V. Narayanan and S. Tambiah. Three participants in the conference did 

not contribute papers to the volume; they are McKim Marriott, Fritz Stahl and 

Joanne Waghorne. 

3 See Dumont’s new preface to the 1979 Tel edition of Homo Hierarchicus. 

I am here using Pierce's trichonomy of signs: index, icon and symbol. Jn the 

iconography of the snake coiled around a fingam, the iconic element is the joining 

of the two opposites: the head and the tail, as wetl as the fact thar the snake coils 
around, or embraces, the lingam. The symbolic element 1s the femaleness of the 

snake and the fact that it represents ‘energy’. See Pierce (1932). 

5 As Diana Eck pointed out to me, the Hindi word for ‘to be abte to’ is sakng; this 
word has the same root as the Sanskrit verb sak- (saknot:) meaning the same thing. 
This is the same root as in sakt?. In Oriya that word, to my knowledge, is nor used 
for meaning ‘to be able to’; the compound verb pan-kariba is used; kariba means 
“to do’ and pari- ‘to be able to’. 

6 For a more extensive treatment of the parallel between the king and the wife sec my 
article ‘Kings and Wives: The Separation of Sarvs and Royal Power’ in Contributions to 
indian Sociology (n.s.), Vol. 15, Nos 1 & 2, 1981, 155-81. 

7 This has been noted by another anthropologist, Steven Kemper, who writes the 

following about astrology: 


~~ 


-- 


One of the defining characteristics of Ayurvedic healing in South Asia 1s its 
search for what is appropriate both to the time (Skt. kala-sannya) and to the 
place (desa-satmy4). The same can be said of South Asian astrology. The person 
is treated astrologically not as standing apart {from time and place, but in 
relation to both. As time proceeds, his condition changes; as his locus varics, so 
does his nature. jn short, because the person is embedded in these two a prior: 
conditions, he is embedded in the very fact of change. The corollary to this 
proposition is more interesting still. Because all persons ar¢ changing, to that 
extent at least all persons are the same. Male and female, young and old, high 
caste and low caste—all are equally bound by these conditions. The logic of 
astrological thought implies that all people are in this one way the same: all can 
be scrutinized simply as persons (Kemper 1978:1). 
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abhinaya 


abhiseka 
achywuta 
adhdara pond 


adhikara 
adi purusa 
adibast 
adya sebaka 


agni 
agyamala 
ahankara 
ahya 


aiswar}ya 

aja 

ajatia 

akhada 
akhanda dipa 
alata 


alata lagi 
amabdasyd 
amangala 
amrta 
anasara 


anga 
anga dubdaiba 
anga lagi 
anga sparsa 


Glossary 


Dance which includes facial expressions per- 
formed to a sung text. 

Lit. sprinkling; royal consecration ceremony. 
Lit. the unfallen; an epithet of Krishna. 

‘Lip drink’ offered during ratha jatra; pona is 
made with milk, cheese, and bananas. 
Ownership, right; entitlement. 

Lit. original man; first ancestor. 

Lit. original dweller; tribal. 

First or chief servant; applied to the king of 
Pun. 

Fire; god of fire. 

Garland of order. 

Egocentrism; self-importance. 

Married woman whose husband is alive; non- 
widowed woman. 

Sovereignty; lordship. 

Mother’s father. 

Without caste; illegitimate. 

Men’s body building organization or club. 
Unbroken or continuous (ghi or oit) lamp. 

Red dye used by married women to decorate 
the contours of their feet. 

Fanning (the deities) as an offering. 
New-moon or no-moon day/night. 
Inauspicious. 

Nectar; ambrosia. 

Period of illness for the deities in Jagannatha 
temple during the dark fortnight of asadha 
Body; limb. 

Dipping the body, i.e. sexual union. 

Giving or offering the body. 

Touching the body. 
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anjals 
anjuli 
ankusa 
ant: 
anukwla 
ansuloma 
apabitra 
apsaras 


arddhangini 
ara caula 
asadha 
asakti 
asampurma 
asana 
asauca 
asirbada 
asrama 
astt 
asubha 
aswin 
asvapatt 
bada 
bahara 


babu 


baibahita bandhu 


baidya 
baisdkha 
baisnab 


bajantari 
bala 
bali 


bandana 


banddapand 


bangsa 


bangSsa parampara 


bangSsa Sesa 


Wives of the God-King 


Folded hands; gesture of greeung. 
Cupped hands. 

Elephantr’s goad. 

Front end of the sani. 

Good beginning. 

With the grain; with the hair; favorable. 
Impure. 

Heavenly courtesan at the court of the king of 
the gods, Indra. 

The wife as the husband’s half body. 
White uncooked rice. 

Month of June-July. 

Attachment; love. 

Incomplete; not whole. 

Seat. 

Impure. 

Blessing. 

Stage of life; also hermitage. 

Bones. 

Inauspicious. 

Month of September—October. 
Lord of horses; a dynastic tite. 


Great, big. 

Outside. 

Daughter-in-law. 

Relatives by marriage. 

Traditional physician. 

Month of April-May. 

Vaishnavite; person who has dedicated his/ 
her life to devotion to God. 

The group of musicians attached to the temple 
and the palace. 

Hair; boy; newly bom; moming sun. 
Offering; victim; sacrifice; tax. 

Adoration; invocauon; praise; salute; welcome. 
Act of showing adoration; praise; salute; 
welcome. 

Lineage; ancestral line; more generally ‘family’. 
Family or ancestral tradition. 

End of a line or lineage. 
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barddhanit 
barika 
barsika 
basanda 
bedhapua 
besa 

besya 


besyapua 
beta 
bhaba 
bhadraba 
bhajana 
bhakta 
bhatta 
bhaya 
bhoga 
bibaha 
bidesi 
bidhaba 
bidi 
bighna 
bimdana 
biparita rati 


bira 
birjya 
bisa 
bitapi stri 
brata 


cakara 
cakra 
calanti devi 
calanti visnn 
candan 

capa 

cantisa 
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Increaser; growth. 

Barber. 

Annual; yearly. 

Forbidding entry to; ousting. 

Son of a concubine. 

Dress; decoration. 

Lit. the decorated one (fem.); a courtesan or 
prosutute. 

Son of a courtesan or prostitute. 
Cane; rod. 

Feeling; emotion; thought; meaning. 
Month of August-September. 

Song of praise to a deity ; hymn. 
Devoted to; attached to. 

Boiled rice; meal. 


* Fear. 


Enjoyment; offering of food to a deiry. 
Wedding; marriage. 

Stranger; foreigner. 

Widow. 

Leaf cigarette; also black gram. 

Obstacle; impediment; obstruction; difficulty. 
Conveyance for carrying movable deities. 
Inverse sexual union; the position for inter- 
course with the woman lying on top of the 
man. 

Warrior; hero. 

Semen. ” 

Poison. 

adulteress. 

Vow; thread ceremony (Skt. upanayana). 


Servant 

Wheel; circle. 

Walking goddess; living goddess. 

Walking Vishnu; living Vishnu. 

Sandalwood; sandal paste. 

Boar. 

A 34; i.e. a poem with verses beginning with 
each of the 34 consonants of the Oriya 


alphabet. 
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chitta 
chua 
chai 
chutika 
atrakara 
cord 
cord pritt 


cuda 


datta 


damarn 


dana 


danda 


daripsla 


darsana 


dasi 
dasiputra 
deba 

det 

denula 
deva 
devadast 


dharmasastra 
dhobani 
dhoti 

dhuba 

dhspa ndaca 
dhyana 
digvijaya 
dina 


dolaved: 


dosa 
drustt 


Wives of the God-King 


Sandal paste mark on the nose. 
Menstrual blood; untouchable; unclean. 
Touching. 

Birth pollution. 

Painter; person of the painter caste. 
Thief. 

Stolen love. 

Flattened uncooked rice, 


A group of temple servants descended from 
tribals who care for the deities during tneir 
‘illness’ and ‘death’. 

Double-headed hand drum in the shape of 
two inverted cones; identified with Siva. 
Donation; present; gift. 

Stick; staff; mace; punishment; royal function 
of keeping order. 

Child of a prosutute. 

Seeing; viewing; beholding; also a philoso- 
phical school. 

Woman servant, attendant. 

Son of a concubine. 

Body. 

Courtesan attached to the palace, 

Temple. 

God. 

Lit. female servant of a god; the women temple 
servants. 

Sacred law-books; sacred writings. 

Wife of the washerman. 

Men’s lower garment. 

A kind of grass. 

Morning dance ritual in the temple. 
Contemplation; meditation. 

Conquering the {ten) directions. 

Day. 

Swing platform; in Jagannatha temple found 
outside of the north-east corner of the temple. 
Sin; crime; iflicit act. 

Sight; vision; knowledge; wisdom. 
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dudrapala 
dusja 


gadhud 
gajapatt 
ganika 
garbha grha 
garhastya dharma 
gaunt 

ghara 

ghara bhauni 
ghara jagyd 
ghara loka 
ghata 

ght 

ghur 

gita 

gopa 

gopt 

gotipua 


gotra 

gua 

gupta 

guru dikhya 


habisa 

hadi 

handi 

hasta ganthi 


hula-hbuli 


jagaghara 
jala 
janana 
japa 

jati 
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Guardian of the gate. 
Twice-bomn. 


Bath. 

Lord of the elephants; title of Orissan dynasty. 
Courtesan; prostimute. 

Lit. womb-house; inner sanctum of temple. 
The sacred duty of the housewife. 
Songstress. 

House; room. 

Lit. house sister; husband’s unmarried sister. 
Lit. house sacrifice; puberty ceremony. 
Household members. 

Pitcher; vesse!. 

Clarified butter. 

Unrefined sugar (from sugarcane). 

Song. 

Cowherd. 

Cowherdess. 

Lit. one son or single son; male dancer of 
Odissi. 

Clan or clan title. 

Betel nut. 

Secret; hidden ; concealed. 

Sectarian initiation. 


(Partial) fast. 

Sweeper; member of an untouchable caste. 
Cooking pot. 

Hand-knot; tying the hands of the bride and 
groom at the wedding ceremony. 

Sound made by women by rapidly moving the 
tongue from side to side of the lips; performed 
at auspicious events. 


Men’s body-building association. 
Water. 

Devotional song beseeching the deity. 
Repetition of prayer or incantation. 
Species; caste; ethnic group; race. 
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jatra or yatra 
jauntuka 
jinisa 

jut 

Pestha 
jyesthansa 


kaca 

kajala 

kaka 

kalasa 
kamanda 
kanyd 

karap 

karna bedha 
karpura alati 
kartika 
kartta 
karttri 
kavya 
khetra 


khyanika sukha 


krida 

kriya 

krsna pakhya 
ksetrapala 
kula 

kula purohita 
kuman pRrja 
kunda 


kutumba 


lila 
lajja or laja 


madhur}ya 


mahalaya 


Wives of the God-King 


Festival; fair; pilgrimage. 

Dowry. 

Thing. 

Son-in-law. 

Month of May-June; eldest. 
Eldest’s share (of the inheritance). 


Glass; glass bangles. 

Eye-black (a cosmetic). 

Farher’s younger brother. 
Water-pot. 

Blinded by lust. 

Unmarned daughter; virgin; maiden. 
Bad. 

Ear-ptercing ceremony. 
Camphor-lamp offering. 

Month of October-November. 
Head of household (masc.); lit. doer. 
Head of household (fem.). 

Poem. 

Field. 

Short-lived happiness or pleasure; fleeung 
pleasure. 

Amorous sport or play. 

Acuon; nual. 

Dark fortnight; waning moon. 
Guardian of the field. 

Lineage; family line. 

Family pnest. 

Worship of a virgin or unmarried girl/woman. 
Pool; basin. 

Blood relauves. 


Play; sport. 
Modesty; bashfuiness; shyness; shame. 


Sweemess; realm of love (prema) contrasted 
to realm of sovereignty (aiswar}ya). 

Last day of formight of the ancestors (dark 
fortnight of month of aswin). 
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mahbanta 
mahaprasad 
maharani 
mahbars 
mahasnana 


mat 
matthuna 
mamp 


mandala 
mangala 


mdanohi 


mardali 
margasira 
marttya loka 
mar 
mdsikid 
matha 
matula 
manila 

maust 


mela seba 
mifana 
moksa 
mrutika 
mudiratha 
mudra 


mukha 


naba jaubana 
nabagraha 
naca 

narapatt 

nart 

nata mandapa 
netroscaba 
niyam 
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Head of a monastery (matha). 

Food offered in Jagannatha’s temple. 

Queen. 

Oriya term for a devadasi. 

Lit. great (purilicatory) bath; purification of 
Jagannatha’s temple. 

Mother’s brother’s wife. 

Sexual union. 

Mother’s brother; any close male friend of 
mother’s brother’s generation. 

Circle; sphere; orb. 

Auspicious. 

Term used to refer to the eating of the king 
and the deities. 

Drummer in the temple; brother of adevadasi. 
Month of November—December. 

World of mortals. 

Menstrual blood; potlured. 

Monthhies; menses. 

Monastery. 

Mother’s father’s ancestral line. 

Colloquial for mahalaya. 

Mother’s sister; any female friend of mother’s 
generation. 

Group rial. 

Union; mixing; joining; a tryst. 

Liberation. 

Death pollution. 

Representative of the king in rituals. 

Black gram cakes used in a sSakta ritual. 

Face. 


New youth. 

Nine planets. 

Dance. 

Lord of men; dynastic title. 
Woman. 

Hall of dance. 

Festvai of the (opening of the) eye. 
Rule; norm. 
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nijoga 
nimantrana 
nirmalya 
nitya 


ointha 


pabitra 
paduka 


pahuda (or pahada) 


paita 
palants 
pale 

pali 
palinki 
panda 
paniachud 


paniasprusya 
panichud 


panisprusya 
papa 
paragotraya 
parakiya 
parambrahman 
paribara 
paribartana 
pati 

patri 
patuara 
panusa 

phala 
phalaprada 
pila 

pinda 


pitrukula 


Wives of the God-King 


A nitval division among temple servants, tradi- 
tionally numbering 36. 

Invitation. 

Dried mahaprasad. 

Continuous; always; eternal. 


Left-over food (polluted). 


Pure. 

Water from washing the feet of a deity or 
superior person. 

Sleep; time of sleep. 

Sacred thred. 

Adopted. 

He/she mourns. 

One’s share of temple ritual duty. 

Palanqouin. 

Temple brahmin priest. 

Lit. ‘water not touching’ ; castes which cannot 
give water to brahmins. 

Same as above. 

Lit. ‘water touching’; castes which can give 
water to brahmins. 

Same as above. 

Sin; vice; crime; offence; illicit action. 

Of another clan. 

Woman belonging to another man. 

Highest god; supreme being. 

Household members; family. 

Changing (sides). 

Lord; husband. 

Bride; copper pot. 

Ceremonial procession. 

Month of December-}anuary. 

Fruit; result {of past actions). 

Fruicful. 

Child. 

Lump; ball; globule; food offered to the 
ancestors; body. 

Line of ancestors. 
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pitru loka 
pitru pakhya 
pracchanna 
prakrt: 
pralaya 


pranapratistha 
prattloma 
pratinidhi 
pratistha 


prayasatta 
prema 

preta loka 
priya 

priya 

pruthibi 

pra 

puja 

pajarint 
punabah bibaha 
punya 

purana 

purna kumbha 
purnanga 
piurnima 
purusa 


raja 

raja 

rajabati 
rajadhipa 
rdjagurn 
rajaswala 
rdjopacara 
rakhasa 
rakhita 

rakta 

rakta samparka 
randi or randa 
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World of the ancestors. 

Fortnight of the ancestors. 

Secret. 

Matter; nature. 

Dissolution of the world at the end of an eon 
(kalpa). 

Establishment of breath, life (in an image). 
Against the grain or hair; reverse; low, 
Representative; proxy; substitute. 
Consecration ceremony; to endow with divine 
power and faculties; ground; basis; support. 
Penance; expiation of sin. 

Love; affection. 

World of the departed; of ghosts. 

Beloved (masc.). 

Beloved (fem.). 

The earth. 

Son. 

Temple worship. 

Female temple attendant. 

Lit. again marriage; puberty ceremony. 
Virwue; merit; piety. 

Ancient; ancient story. 

Full por; full pitcher. 

Full-limbed; complete; whole. 

Fuil-moon. 

Man; person. 


Female sexual secretion; menstrual blood. 
King. 

Pubertal girl. 

Moming main meal offering in the temple. 
Preceptor of the king. 

Menstrvating woman. 

Royal offering. 

Demon. 

Concubine. 

Blood. 

Blood relatives. 

Widow (pejorative); harlot. 
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ratha 

ratha dahuka 
rat: 

ratna 

ranta 

runa (rna) 
ratu (rtm) 


Sabara 

sadha 

sadhaba 
sadhibandhana 


sahki-bhaba 


sakta 
Sakti 

sald 

$a maya 
samkranti 


sampurna 
samsara 


samskdara 
sankha 
sSankhna seba 
sSankula bhara 
sannyasa 
sannydast 

Sapa 

sapta 

Sasan 


SasH 

Sasura 

sayana thakura 
seba 

sebaka 


sebtika 


seja mordiba 


Wives of the God-King 


Chanor. 

Chanot caller. 

Night. 

jewel; gem; precious stone. 
Deputy; cavalry man. 
Debt 

Season; menses. 


Tribal 

White; colorless. 

Non-widowed woman. 

Tying the sari; dedication ceremony of temple 
servants. 

Feeling; emotion; thought belonging to a 
female friend (of Krishna). 

Worshipper of the Great Goddess. 

Female energy; power; strength. 

Wife’s brother; also an insult. 

Time. 

Passage of the sun from one sign of the zodiac 
to another. 

Full; complete; whole. 

Family; passage of time; cycle of death and 
rebirth. 

Life-cycle ritual; refining; culuvating. 
Conch-sheli. 

Ritual service of conch-blowing. 

Lit. invitation basket; gifts berween affines. 
The state of renouncement. 

Renouncer. 

Curse. 

Seven. 

Administration; class of brahmins (high, 
learned). 

Mother-in-law. 

Father-in-law. 

Sleeping lord. 

Service; attendance; worship. 

Temple servant (masc.). 

Temple servant (fem. )}. 


To touch the bed. 
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sindura 


sindura Sirf 
sindura tapa 


simbadudara 
simhbart 


snana 
solapuja 
sraddha 
Srungdara rasa 
strié 

Suara 


subha 
Ssuddha 
suddhi kriya 
f4dra 

sukhila bhoga 
Sukla pakhya 
Snlka 

s#na 

Sunia 

Sura 
swagotraya 
swakrya 
swamt 
swargabesya 


talisebika 


tambala 


tarpana 


tattva 
thakur 
thakurani 
tirtha 
tirtha jatra 
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Red powder worn on the forehead and the 
parting of the hair by married women. 

Red line on forehead made with sindnra. 

Red round dot on the forehead made with 
sindura. 

Lion gate. 

Class of temple brahmin priest who decorate 
the deities. 

Bath; purificatory bath. 

16-day worship (of the goddess). 

Ancestor worship. 

Erotic mood; flavor. 

Woman. 

Class of temple brahmin priests who cook in 
the temple kitchen. 

Auspicious. 

Pure 

Purificatory ritual. 

Fourth and lowest varna 

Dried raw food offering. 

Bright fortnight; waxing moon. 

Royal tax; bride-price. 

Gold. 

The golden, a royat festival. 

Wine; alcoholic beverage. 

One’s own clan. 

One’s own woman; wife 

Lord; husband. 


Heavenly courtesan. 


The women attached to the temple and the 
palace, i.e. the deis and the devadasis. 

Betal leaf. 

Satisfying; offering an oblation to the 
ancestors. 

Essence; truth. 

Lord; god. 

Lady; goddess. 

Ford; pilgrimage place. 

Pilgrimage. 
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tithe 
tola kanyd 


tulasi 


wucchista 

ulta 

upabasa 
upabhoga 
upacara 
upanayana (Skt.} 


uscaba 
yajamana 
Yantra 


yatra 
yoni 


Glossary 


Lunar day. 

Lit. plucking the maiden; form of marriage 
involving bride-price instead of dowry. 

Basi! plant, sacred to Vishnu. 


Left-over food (poliuted). 

Opposite; reverse; upside-down. 

(Total) fast. 

Sexual enjoyment. 

Article of worship. 

Initiation ceremony for sons of rwice-bomrn 
men; thread ceremony; Oriya: brata. 
Festival; ceremony. 


Patron; person who has a sacrifice performed 
and who reaps its benefits. 

Sacred design; machine, engine. 

See jatra 

Female genitalia; origin, source, cause. 
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Abakasa, ceremony of punificatory bath, 
133, 186, 191, 192, 256 
of Jagannatha, 321 
Abbhinaya, 103 
Abbhiseka, ceremony of, 77, 135, 152, 
158, 159, 264, 269, 323 
2s coronation ceremony, 134 
of Jagannatha, 136 
of king, 162; and queen, 168 
of Rama, 165 
performed by rdjagurn, 136 
to the throne {gadi), 163 
Acamaniya, 188 
Achxd, untouchable caste, 311. See also 
Chua; Untouchable 
Achymuta, a name of Krishna, 201, 202 
Adharamruta, 110 
Adhikara, rightful ownership, 50, 203 
Adi purusa, 47 
Administration of temple. See Temple 
Administration 
Adoption, 34, 37-8, 40, 41, 68, 79, 84 
by filiation, 85 
of daughter, 30, 35, 38, 79, 80 
of sons, 3t, 38, 79, 82 
paint, an adopted girl, 222, 230 
Adultress, 66 
bedha, 83 
bitapi, 53 
Adya sebaka, first servant, 131; king as, 
120 
Affusion. See Abhiseka 
Agni, god of fire, 180 
Agm Purana, 316, 319 
Agya, sacrificial food offered to the gods, 
237 
Agyamata, 102 
Ahbya, unwidowed woman, 55, 70, 9%, 
99, 101, 107, (44, 150, 318 
devadasis as, 286 


abyarani, 144 
Asvaryam (Sht.}), aiswarpya (Oriya), 
sovereigncy, 182, 200, 201, 202, 276, 
331 
Aijtareya Brahmana, 113, 132, 184 
Ajatis, having no caste, 83, 84 
Akbar, 124 
Akhada, men's club, 104, 106 
Akbyaya trutiya, third day of bright half 
of bastakh, 101 
Alata lagi, fanning ceremony, 104 
Alara, red dye for fee, 56 
Alats, waving of lamps, 195, 227; See also 
Pahuda 
Amabdsya, new moon day, 222, 236, 252 
Amanga/g, inauspicious, 57 
amangala stri, inauspicious woman, 57 
amangals kama, inauspicious work, 
done by the data, 244 
funeral ceremonies as, 96 
opposite of mangals, 18 
widow as, 53 
work done by daitdas, 170 
Ambika, 331, 332; and Siva, 223 
Amrs ta, nectar, 210, 21t, 212, 221, 222 
Anandabhairava, and Anandabhairavi, 224 
Anangabhima, 119, 319 
Anangabhima J11, 118, 319 
Anasara, period of tllness, 250-2, 298. 
See also Iiness 
Ancestors, 239, 267, 268. Sec also Sraddha 
associated with death and ferulity, 240-2 
debr1o, 57 
food offerings to, 60, 65, 154 
forinight of in month of Afwin, 81, 82, 
154 
of Jagannatha, 268 
offerings to on 4th day of marrage, 51 
offerings to, 90, 156 
nites to, 155 
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welfare of, 53, 61 
witl not take food from an adultress, 6&6 
world of, called pitrs loka, 51 
worship of, 50, 152-5, 235, 238, 239, 
241, 294, 295-7, 323 
Androgyne, 239, 240. See also Arddha- 
nariswata 
Animal sacrifice, 167, 237 
Anjali, 172 
Anka, regnal year, 118, 165 
Ankalamman, goddess, 242 
Annaksita, mountain of food, 161 
Annapurna, (61 
Antechamber, of inner sanctum, 185. See 
also Inner Sancoum 
Anti-nautch campaign, 6-8 
Anukula, ‘good beginning,’ 9% 
Anufoma, 200, 297 
Apabitra, impure; devadasi apabitra at 
night, 93. See also Pabistra 
Apararka, 140 
Apasabya, reversal of sacred thread, 154 
Apastamba Srduta Sutra, 73 
Apsaras, heavenly counesan, 9, 10, 91, 
98, 100, 161, 210, 212, 301, 316 
ders as, 145 
devadasis as, 145. See also Swargabesyu 
Menaka, 32 
Urvasi, 233 
Arddhanariswara, Siva as half man and 
half woman, 190, 196, 209, 215 
Arddhangini, wife is half-body of her 
husband, 58, 162 
Arddhasini, 255, 275 
Arghya, 149, 224, 226 
Artha, 122, 288, 300, 309 
Arthasastra, 122, 312 
Asadha, June-July, (01, 252, 266 
Asakt!, no attachment, 32 
Asumpuma, incomplece; unmarried king 
is because he is without a wife, 162 
Asana, 199, £88, 219 
Asauca, impure, #38, 234, 235, 293 
Ascetc/asceticism, 20, 107, 198. See also 
Sannyast 
asceticism/eroucism dichotomy, 202 
seduction of , 20, 100, 108 
Asirbada, 3 blessing, 69, 164 
Asrama, 110, 139 
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Astrologer (jyotss), 105, (44, 163, 393, 
311 
Asubha, inauspicious, 18, 157. See also 
Amangala; Mangala; Subha 
Asura, demons, t15, 212, 213, 230, 329 
Asvapats, Lord of Horses, tide used by 
kings, 119 
Aswin, Sept.-Ocr., 49, 51, 154, 166, 167, 
222, 268, 321 
Atharvaveda, 122 
Audience halt, 260, 26t 
Auspicious ceremonies, 56, 69, 96. See 
also Samskdra and separate entries 
for Ear-piercing, Dedication Cere- 
mony, Puberty Ceremony, Thread 
Ceremony, Marriage and Wedding 
consecration of new king, 77 
presence of ders and devadasis required, 
143 
Auspicious cooking pots, rite of handi 
mangula, 148 
Auspicious songs, 70, 92, 9%, 97, 144, 
145, 146, 153, 295, 316. See also Songs 
abour wedding of Krishna, 96 
about wedding of Rama, 96 
Sung at auspicivas ceremonies, 96 
sung at consecration of new king, 77 
Sung at coronation, 157, 159 
sung at life cycle ceremonies, 98 
sung at wedding, 150 
sung by ders and devadasis on festival 
of regnal year, 165; at dasahara, 
168 
Avuspicious things, mangals jinisa, 97 
Auspicious-giving ceremony, 74 
Auspicious marifs, 98 
Auspicious objects, 168 
Avatar, ¥¥2 


Bada pariccha, great examiner, 125 

Bada simbdara besa, decorative dressing: 
and bada simhbiara bhoga, evening 
refreshment, 190 

Bada srungidra, evening nitual of , 196 

Badaddanda, 179 

Bagdevi, goddess, 219 

Babara candan, 103 

Bahdra gamni, singers of the outer portion, 
127. See also Bhitara gaxni 
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a classification of devadasis, 127 
outsider class, 81, 82, 83 
outside singers, 39 
Bahara pokhanda, antechamber to inner 
sanctum, 68, 185. See also Inner 
Sancrum 
Baherakhbuntia, 133 
Babin: pati, general of armies, 134 
Bahu, 50. See also Daughter-in-taw 
Bahuda jarrd, the rerum journey, 258 
Baibahita bandhn, relatives by marnage, 
48. See also Relatives 
Baisakb, April-May, 101 
Baisnab, 84 
a Vaishnavite renouncer, 19 
devadasi classified 2s, 184 
Baisnabagni, vaisnavite fire, 83 
Bajantdrn, musician, 127, 147. See also 
Musician 
Bala, 314 
Balabhadra, 61, 103—7 passim, 121, 168, 
169, 175, 179, 180, 182, 183, 186, 
245, 253, 254, 273, 278 
associated with Siva, 107 
brother of Subhadri, 61; of Jagannacha, 
178 
considered by some to be Siva, 317 
image of, 260 
images around car of, 253 
in s@kt4 tradition is goddess Tara, 327 
Balarama, 253, 262, 317, 325 
Balt, 124, 209, 226, 228, 237, 238, 252, 
271 
Ballabha bhoga, morming refreshment, 
187 
Banadurga, Durgi of the forest, 253 
Bandana, praise offering, 69, 188 
Bandapana, ritual of welcome, 69, 74, 
149, 150-3 passin, 168, 252, 257 
done by married women, 159 
done to the deities, 169 
Bandba, relauves by marriage, 48, 71. 
See also Relatives 
Bangsa, clan, 46 
bangsa parampara, 79 
bangsa sesa, breaking of a family line, 
57, 295 
Baraha, boar incarnation of Visnu, 165 
Bariahi, the female boar, 253 
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Barber, 141, 149, 265, 311 
barika, 70, 311 
bbanddri, 141, 149 
napita, 311 
and wife, have central role in wedding, 
148, 150 
wife of , barikiant, 149, 157 
woman, 230; ndpiangand, 222 
Barddhani kalasa, increaser vessel, 168 
Barika, barber, 70, 321. Sec also Barber 
Barkiant, wife of barber, 149 
Barren, 58; barren waman, inauspicious, 
56 
Barsika sraddha. Sec also Sraddha 
Baruna, 262; worship of, 168 
Baruni, goddess, 221 
Basavi, 65, 66 
Basham, A. L., 17,315 
Bastra, 188 
Basuki, name of a2 snake, 210, 228, 239 
Bata barana, road of invitation, 449 
Bath, 52, 62, 68, 73, 74. 89, 132, 186, 
230, 235 
before coronation ceremony, 157 
during month of karrika, 54 
invilation to, mmantrana gadud, 74 
of bride, 99, 10t, 113 
of the deities, 133, 191, 192, 249. See 
also Abakasa 
of the goddess, 234 
Bathing festival, 101, 106, 107, 108, 207. 
234, 248-51, 263, 264, 270, 271, 272, 
280 
Batuka, 226, 238 
Beck, Brenda, 242 
Bedha, adultress, 83 
Bedi, 103 
Beharana, 134 
Besa d4gt, decoraung of the deiues, 187 
Besant, Annie, 109 
Besya, 83, 98, 222, 230. See also Prosunute 
and Courtesan 
besyabrutti, work of prosututes, 92 
besyapma, son of a prosurute, #3 
marttya besya, 92 
swargabesya, heavenly prostitutes, 
୨୫ 
Betalas, ghost-like beings, 179 
Bhaba, (Skt. bhava) 
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gopi, 198, 330 image ot, 246 

parakryd, 199 wife of Jagannitha, 160 

sakhbi, 317 Bhurmi, earth, 159 

swakrya, 198-9 Bhsita, ghosts, 228 
Bhibagrahi, a name of Jagannitha, 179  Bhstasuddh:, purification of the body, 
Bhadraba, Aug.—Sept., 156, t65 219 


Bhagabau, name of the goddess, 332 
Bhagavata Purana, 17, 233, 246, 319, 
326, 327, 329 
On ya version, 198, 201, 326 
Bhairaba (also Bhairava) 
bhairavas, 221 
p#jd to, 228 
terrible aspect of the goddess; devadasi 
as, 197 
terrible aspect of Siva, Jagannatha as, 
197 
Bhajana, 109. See also Songs 
Bhakts, a devotee, 32 
Bhakti, 20, 286, 290, 303 
Bhanudeva If, 119 
Bhanudeva I¥, 120 
Bharadv3ja Paitrmedhika Sutra, 329 
Bharat Nacyam, 2, 28, 34 
Bharat, Agehananda, 232, 233 
Bhastra, a reproachabie woman, 94 
Bhatta, 64 
Bhattacharyya, T., 98, 316, 318 
Bhattar, Parasara, Srivaishnava theologian, 
206 
Bhaumakara, dynasty of, 319 
Bhilas, 246 
Bhitara candan, 103 
Bhuara gaunt, singers of the inner poruon, 
34, 82, 83, 190. See also Bahara 
gaunt 
a classification of devadasis, 127 
inner singers, 34 
insider class, 81 
Bhitaracha Mah3pitra, temple servant in 
charge of opening doors, 99, 185, 
191, 206, 207 
Bhoga, food offering, 178 
bhoga mandapa, hall of food, 173, 189, 
331 
Bhubanesvara, 317, 318, 319, 322 
Bhubaneswari, Subhadra 2s, 327 
Bhudevi, earth goddess, 165, 248 
Sarasvati, also known as, 103 


Bidabhda, widow, 55, 318. See also Widow 
Bijayd, purified marijuana, 219 
Bilateral descent, 63, 64, 65 
Bimala, 166, 167, 173, 187, 256, 258, 
259, 271, 275, 276, 278, 321 
as mistress of illusion, 277 
festival of, 268, 331 
identified with Durg and Mangala, 268 
Bimana, t66, 203 
Brparita rats, inverse sexual union, 237 
Bira, (Skt. vira), men who take part in 
sakta rival, 227, 228, 238, 239. See 
also Sakti 
Biraj3, name of the goddess, 332 
Biryya, semen, 58, 85, 203, 238, 327 
Birth, 145, 268, 294, 295 
ceremonies, 145-6 
impure yet auspictous, 19 
of the deities, 269, 280 
polluon {chutika), 47, 49, 50, 62 
roles of man and woman asymmetrical, 
64 
Bisa, poison, 210 
Bisarjana, 228 
Bisbadhatri, another name for Bhidewi, 
188 
Biswakarma, the heavenly architect, 179 
Bitapi, adultress, 53 
Black gram cakes (mxdra4), one of the five 
m’s, 217, 222, 227, 230. See also 
Mudra 
Blank, Judith, 234, 235 
Blood. See also Menstrual Blood and 
« Menstruation 
concept of, 65 
of women, 64 
sacrifice, 169. See also Anumal Sacrifice 
Blood relaaves, 243, 269. See also Relauves 
by marnage, rakts samparka bandhs, 
49, 50 
daitas and devadasis as, of Jagannatha, 
243 
married daughter as, 49 
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daughter's son as, 49 
Boating festival, 106, 109, 317 
Boner, Alice and Sarma, S. R., 307 
Boulton, J. V., 325 
Brahma, 137, 183, 253 
brabma loka, the highest world, 52 
brahma rakhasa, a demon, 52 
and Gayatri, a divine couple, 223 
Brahman, 224, 228, 239, 320, 
Krishna as, 199 
Brahbmana, ancient texts, 181 
Brahmanda Purana, 118 
Brahmdasana, another name for mumukts 
mandapa, 137. See also Mukti 
Mandapa 
Brahmins. See also Khuntia; Pradbant; 
Pujani; Sasan; Simbari; Temple 
Servants 
do not take water from devadasi, 93 
saluted by the king, 134 
Brats, 61, 146. See also Thread Ceremony 
Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad, 289, 290 
Brhat Samhiua, 309, 316 
Bride, father of, 149; younger brother of 
father (kak) of , 147 
Bridegroom, compared to a king, 153 
Brother, 179, 180 
of ders, 143 
of a devadasi, 68, 79, 82, 83, 88, 127; 
married, 82; wives of, 80 
of devadasi are often Bhajantans, 
musicians, 69 
younger, 52, 55 
Brother-in-law {saié) 
inferior to sister's husband, 322 
Brundaban, 196, 198, 201, 205, 206, 214, 
276, 326, 327 
Brundabau, a goddess, 69 
Butfalo demon, 214, 215 
Buhler, Georg, 137, 290, 309 


Caitanya, 317, 325, 326 
catled mobile Jagannatha, 
Jaganndtha, 121 
Vaishnavite saint-reformer, 28 
Caitra, Mar.-Apnl, 263, 268, 278 
Cakadabhasana, an Oriya text, (21 


iacala 
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Cara (discus), 110, 227, 231, 264 
Cakra prabesa, 227, 238 
cakratirtha, one of the five pilgrimage 
spots in Pun, 175 
cakresvara, Lord of the Circle, 227 
puja of, 328 


Cakravartin, 118, 164, 319 
Calanti devi, walking goddess, 110, 174 
devadasi as, 117 
Colantt visrx, walking Visnu, a name for 
the king, 112, 117, 125, 174 
Calukya, 140 
Camundi, 253 
Candala, 178, 179, 180 
Candaluni, wife of a CandaJa, 178, 179, 
180 
Candan, sanda}wood, 103 
candan lagi, giving of sandalwood 
ceremony, 104, 190 
Candan Yarra, fesuval of Sandal Paste 
preceding Ratha Yama, 54, 79, 
1014, 235 
Candrasena, impotent husband of the 
gopr, Radha, 61, 310 
Car Festuval, 16, 18, 43, 101-2, 120, 121, 
135, 173, 243, 247, 248, 251, 252, 
270, 276, 280. See also Ratha Yatra 
daitas, involvement in, 47 
Car, 102. See also Chariot and Ratha 
Carceita, servant who vies the sari, 69, 
311 
Carman, John B., 20, 283-8 passim, 290, 
293, 328, 333 
Carman, J. B. and Luke, P. Y., 283 
Carman, J. B. and Marglin, t. A., 323, 
333 
Caula anjuli, 71, 149, 152 
Canxtisd, a poem, 106 
Ceremontes. S¢e also Life-cycle Retuals 
and names of specific rituals 
abhisekha, 77 
consecration, 7¥ 
of the New Body. See Naba Kalebaru 
of tying the sari, 67-8. See also Sadh: 
Bandhana 
royal, 96, 156 
Chandra, Moti, 10, 160 
Chariot, 135, 172, 255, 275 
of Batabhadra, 252, 317 
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of Jagannatha, 252, 255, 256, 258, 259, 
260, 275, 278 

of Subhadra, 252 

Chasriry, 10, 32, 90, 94, 109, 101 

ascetic’s broken, 100 

devadasi not considered chaste, 60, 85, 
96 

devadasi’s loss of, 95 

loss of , 94 

of devadasis, 33, 94 

of aman, 60 

of a wife, 60 

of 3 woman, 61, 66 

of wives of temple brahmins, 66 


Children, 
of a devaslasi, 68, 78, 79 
of brother of a devadasi, 68 
Chitza, sandal paste mark, 68 
Chua, polluted, 58, 63. See also Achud; 
Menstrual Blood 
touchabie caste, 311 
Churtika, birth pollution, 47 
Citrakarg, painters, 56 
Clan, 47, 64, 65. See also Gotra; Kula 
Codaganta, founder of Ganga dynasty, 
117, 118, 158 
Colas, of South India, 118, £19, 158, 319 
Conception, roles of man and woman in, 
asymmetrical, 64 
Conch-shell (sankha), 222, 223, 228, 264 
as goddess Kali, 223 
called S74 Parra, 223. See also Sri Patra 
of the goddess Daksinakalika, 223 
pid to, 220, 223 
Concubine (rakhbrtg), 31, 41, 47, 48, 54, 
73, 90, 130 
Consecration ceremonies, 135. See also 
Abbiseka; Pratistha 
ceremony of, auspicious, 78 
of new king, 77 
similar £0 coronation ceremony, 269 
to temple service, 197. See also Dedi- 
cation Ceremony 
Consummation, of marnage, 323 
by mahant; by guru, 310 
day of, 310 
of devadasi’s marriage to Jagannatha: 
by the king, 75, 246; by brahmin 


Index 


temple servant, 76 
of marriage co the deiry, 67 
of des marriage, done by the king, 144 
terms used by devadasis: anga lagi; 
ange sparis; anga dubaiba, 75 
Cocks, temple brahmins, 141, 142. See 
also Suara 
Coomaraswamy, A. K., 98, 161, 316 
Coorgs, 153, 231, 236, 237, 238, 242, 
282, 283, 323 
Coronagon, 73, 131, 135, 156-66, 323. 
See also Abhbiseka; Pusyabbiseks 
usthayiabhiseka, vemporary coronation, 
157 
gadinasina abhiseka, ceremony of 
enthronement, 158 
like marriage, 164 
of king’s eldest son, 157 
performed by rajagurss, 13t 
sampurna abbiseka, complete corona- 
tion can only be done tor a maried 
king, 158; renewed every year, 158 
second coronauon, 157 
yearly renewal of, pusyabhiseka, 156 
Courtesan, 18, 98, 101, 145, 161, 212, 
230, 231, 233, 326. See also Apsaras; 
Besya; Ganika: Suwargabesya 
seduction of ascetics by, 20 
seduces, 108 
The World of Courtesans, by Moti 
Chandra, 10 
Cowherd, 198, 311. See also Gopu; Gopi; 
Ganada 
Crapanzano, Vincente, | 
Cremation, 241 
Cremation ground, 218, 225, 234, 237 


Datta, enmple servangs and nitual specialists, 
47, 72, 170, 244, 248-58 passim, 260, 
261, 263, 264, 265, 266, 268, 269, 
270, 272, 273, 275, 279, 280, 298, 
310, 330 

associated with inauspiciousness, 247 
blood relatives (rakta samparka) of 
Jagannatha, 243, 245, 246, 251 
bring new-bom child for darian of 

Jagannatha, 247 
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correspond to category of ancestors, 
295 
dutta mukha sonban, a daité who paints 
face of image, 251 
endogamous group, 247 
excluded from daily worship, 247 
living representauves of daityas, 273 
perform the inauspicious works in the 
temple, 244 
repair body of images, 251; make new 
images, 247 
story of cheir origin, 244-5 
Swaj Mahapatra, a kind of data, 245 
tribals, 247; descendants of uribal chiet 
Visvabasu, 245 
Dairtyd, demon, 170, 181, 209, 246, 273 
tribal inhabitants of the forest, 245 
Daksinga, 150 
Daksinakalika, 222, 223, 224, 227, 238 
Damodara p#;4, a rimual done for pre- 
vention of widowhood in che next 
life, 54 
Dance, 68, 104 
and prosutuuon, 95 
and sex, 95 
at bathing festival, 250 
at dasahard fesuval, 168 
at time of candan lagi by devadasis, 
104 
at time of Candan festival, 103 
boys trained to, 104 
ders required 10, 143 
duning Raja Sankranu fesuval, 235 
history of indian, 305 
of chau, 329 
of devadasi, 95, 109, 171-5 passon, $82, 
198, 240, 317 
on the boats, 79, 103 
performed by men, 28 
performed by women, 17, 28 
revival of devadasi dance form, 27 
symbol of sexual union, 292 
Dance hall (nasa maxdapa), 68, 105, 171, 
172, 185, 189, 190, 252, 325 
devadasi’s dance in, 188 
gate of (jayabijaya dudra), 196 
Dance ritual (ndca seba}, 78, 82. See also 
Dance 
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Danda, punishment, 122, 136, 137 
dispensed by the king, 136 
Damnielou, Alain, 111, $37 
Dan, prostutute, 83. Sec also Prosutute 
Darsan, viewing of deives, 151, 159, 248 
of devadasi by pilgrims, 109; equivalent 
to darsun of Jagannatha, 112 
of Jagannitha, 109 
of king, 251 
of palace deities, 152 
Das, Achyutinanda, author of Sunya 
Samhita, 205 
Das, Balaram, author of Oriya faksmi 
Purana, 324, 327 
Das, Binod, 73, 74 
Das, Dinakrusna, 317 
Das, Jagannacha, translated Bhugavats 
into Oriya, 198, 201, 326 
Das, Sarala, author of Onya Mahabharau, 
325 
Das, Veena, 124, 155, 156, 1690, 236, 237, 
238, 246, 268, 293, 295, 296, 297, 
3t2, 4, 322, 325 
Dasahara, festival of, 156, 166. 167-70. 
See also Durga Puja 
Dasarathi, another name of Jagannatha, 
257, 273 
Dasgupta, S., 231, 332 
Dash, G. N., 121, 139, 319 
Dasi, 84, 90, 94, 179, 180, 257 
emissaries for Laksmi, 182 
Dasiputra, son of a concubine, 130 
Purusottama (king) a, 139 
Data Mahipitra, temple servants nf 
hkarana caste, 331 
Daughter, 58, 99 
eldest of a devadasi, 83 
father-in-law of, 55 
given or sold to devadasi, 79 
married, 48, 49, 50 
of brother of a devadasi, 79, 80 
of ders, 143 
of devadasi, 80, 83, 87, 310 
of temple servants, 57 
post-pubertal, 50 
unmarried, 50, 59 
Daughter-in-law (babs), 50, 55, 96, $7, 
59. 65 
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De, S. K., t2t, 325 
De Jouy, E., 5 
Death, 268, 294, 295 
anniversary, 81; of father and mother, 
51 
in deis and devadasi families, 145 
of a devadasi, 82, 83 
of deities, 269 
of a king, 156, 157, 170; does not potiuce 
queen, 78 
of relatives, 157 
rites, 157; inauspicious, 96. See also 
Funeral; $raddhs 
Death Poiluuon {mrtikd), 47, 49, 50, 
62, 77, 255-6 
at death of king not observed by queen 
or mdbari, 77 
effect on relatives of dead king, 157 
observed by daitds, 77 
not observed by queen or king for 
anyone in their kutumba, 77 
not observed by devadasi, 9, 77 
Dedication ceremony, 7t, 85, 306, 10 
of datta, 247 
of devadasi, 7, 68, 69, 70, 72 
of deis, 143 
of male servants, 70 
prerequisites, 68 
pre-pubertal, 67 
Dei, woman palace servant, 26, 27, 29, 
39, 73, 74, 76, 92, ୨୫, 112, 113, 126, 
130, 133, 139, 143, 145, 165, 166, 
268 
compared with devadasi, 143-5 
dancing and singing of, 172 
death in their family, 144-5 
dedicated to palace service, 143 
never widows, 144 
participation in life-cycle ceremonies, 
143, 145-6; in royal festival, 156 
puberty ceremony of, 73 
sexual relanonships with rajagurns, 92 
sing and dance for king, 95, 132 
Deity, compared to a king, 95, 132 
Demon, 2190, 212, 214-5, See also Darryd 
guru of, 323 
Kathabha, 332 
Madhu, 332 
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Sumbha and Nisumbha, 332 
Demoness, 211; Kah as, 215; Puvana, 209 
Derrett, Duncan 1976, 122, 123 
Demla basanda, barred from performing 

noal duties, 32, 79 
Deula karana, temple scribe, 68, 102 
Denla purohita, tempte Vedic priest, 102 
Deva, god. 209, 213, 230; a term used to 
address kings, 122 
Devaki, 326 
Deva-rajas, 125 
Deviarcana, worship of gods, 132, 321 
Dharma, 59, 64, 84, 183, 288, 300, 309 
of the housewife, 59. See also Garhastya 
Dhamma 
Dharmasdastra, 19, 62, 63, 88, 113, 136, 
137, 138, 139, 183, 287, 297 
Dhoba, washerman, 321, 324 
Dhsipa, incense, 187, 188, 323, 325 
Dhusipa naca, dance of the devadast, 172 
Dhyana, meditation, 221 
Digvijaya, 169 
Dimmitt, C. and van Buitenen, J. A. Bo, 
118, 332 
Dimock, Edward, 231, 290 
Dina capa, morning procession, 104 
Dips, lamp, 187, 188 
Dolaveds, 119 
Dolayatra, swing fesuval, 119 
Dom#bi, washerwoman, 231. See also 
Washerwoman 
Domestic rituals, 229. See also Ancestor 
Worship; Funeral; Marriage; Puberty; 
Wedding 
Dosa, sin, 221, 230 
Dosandh: pariccha, oversees sexual rela- 
tions of devadasis, 91, 92 
Douglas, Mary, 296 
Dowry, jautmka, 55 
Drummer, mardalt, 69, 76, 82, 104, 172, 
174 

brother of devadasis, 69, 76 
Dugrapdla, door attendant, 187, 218 
Dubois, Abbé, 3, 5, 305 
Dumurja, twice-bomrn, 62 

women never becomes a, 62 
Dumont, Louis, 65, 117, 122, 124, 130, 

160, 283, 2835-8 passim, 314, 333 
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Dumont, Louis and Pocock, David, 153, 
282, 323, 328 
Durba, grass, 224 
Dorga, 111, 148, 119, 168-9, 214, 235, 
253, 271, 323. See also Kanaka Durgi 
and Madhaba, 165 
as state diety, 319 
Subhadra as, 61 
worship of, 132, 170. See also Durga 
Puja 
Durga Puja, 156, 166-7, 321. See also 
Dasahara 
Dwarika, 198, 199, 200, 205, 304, 315 
Dynasry, Bhauma Kara, 77, 312, 319 
Ganga, 117, 120 
Suryavam$a, 120, 139 
Somavamsa, 312, 319 


Ear-Piercing (kara bedha), 61, 146. See 
also Samskara 
as mangala, 51 
Earth, rypes of, 159-61 
Eck, Diana, 274, 327, 333 
Edgerton, F., 327 
Eggling, Jutius, 329 
Elephant, 212, 254, 302, 323 
Lord of, 119. See also Gajapat 
masks (Ganes besa), 249 
of the eight direcuons, 228 
royal symbol, 160 
sacrifice of , 167 
Eliade, Mircea, 231, 232 
Endogamy, 19, 47, 63, 88 
Enthronement, of king (gadindsinag), 162, 
163 
Eschmann, Kutke and Tripathi, 185, 318 
Evening Ritual, in the temple, 20, 104, 
195, 196, 197, 213, 256, 268 
as samyoga, 198 
not performed by devadasis of outer 
division, 197 
of devadasi, 171, 214 
of singing, done by devadasi after 
puberty, 72 
post-pubertal performance of by 
devadasis, 197 
predominandy Vaishuavite, 34; 


Vaushnavite interpretauvon of, 304 
songs sung at, 104 


Exogamy, 47 


Fabri, Charles, 317, 326 
Family Priest, called kula purohita, 52. 


See also Purohita; Priest 


Fast, 68, 90, 265, 284 
Father, 


line of called pitrukwig, 52 

of the bride, 55, 80, 149, 150, 153 
younger brother of, 148, 149, 150 
wife of brother of , 151 


Father-in-iaw, 49, 50 
Festival(s). See also separate entries for 


each festival 

at the palace, 95, 143 

bathing, 101, 106, 107, 108, 248-50 

birth of Krishna, 39 

boaung, 106, 109 

harvest, 181 

marnage of Krishna and Rukmini, 101 

Naba Kaiebara, 16, 17, 263-4 

of Bimala, 268, 321, 331 

of death and renewal, 97. See also Naba 
Kalebara 

of the earth's menses, 160, 234, 275. 
See also Raja Sankranti 

of the eye ({netroscaba), 252, 280 

of first feeding of Krishna. Set 
Nandoscaba 

of Kali, 214 

of Kanaka Durga, 321 

of Nandoscaba, 195, 206-8, 208-16 

of the New Body, 243, 247, 248, 263, 
267. See also Nabz Kalebara 

of Raja Sankranu, 234 

of renewal, Ratha Jara or Car Festival, 
243 

of Sanda} Paste {candan jamra), 94, 101-3 

of the wedding of god Managobinda. 
316 

Raha Yaura/Jatra (The Car Festival), 
t6, 17, 18, 101, 248, 263 

royal, 156. See Coronauon; Dasahara; 
Durga Puja; Sunid 

swing, 119. See also Dolayatra 
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Fire sacrifice, 135, 150, 152, 220, 264. See 
also Homa; Jagya 
Fish {rm4ca), 56, 164, 165, 166, 222, 227, 
228, 236, 239 
symbol of auspiciousness, 56 
one of the five m’s, 222 
Five M's, of tantric sakta ritual {(Panca 
makarag), 21, 95, 217, 222, 226, 239. 
See also Meat (mamsa); Black Gram 
Cakes (mudrd}; Fish (maca}; Wine 
(madya); Maithuna (sexual union) 
Food, 
for the ancestors, 50. See also Pinda 
for household and ancestors, 53 
for the ancestors, prepared by the bride, 
51 
Food hall, 189. See also fhoga 
Fortnight of the Ancestors {pis pakhya), 
49, 51 
Fruzzetu, Lina and Ostor, Akos, 65, 308, 
309 
Frykenberg, 305 
Full Moon Day, 163 
Full Por/Full Vessel, 69, 98, 99, 161, 164, 
204. See also Purna Kumbha 
a symbol of auspiciousness, 160 
devadasi stand by, 151, 152 
Full vesset. See Full Pot 
Funeral, 52, 57, 82, 154, 155, 157, 179, 
235, 237, 241, 267, 309. See also 
Sraddha 
and cremation of a devadasi, 82, 83; 
performed by daughter, 83 
deis and devadasis do not attend, 155 
for deities, 267 
inauspicious (amangala), 96, 155 
of dattas, 266 
of king, 77, 156 
of a non-brahmin, 157 
of sister-in-law of devadasi, 80 
performed by eldest son, 83 
sapindikarana, 241 
Funeral Offerings, 51. See also Pinda; 
Sraddha 


Gadindastna, enthronement, of king, 163, 
323 
Gajapau kings (Lord of Elephants), 90, 
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118-19, 120, 121, $24, 126, 140, 147, 
160, 165, 243, 244, 254, 257, 273, 
278, 302, 322 
Gandha, perfume made from sandal paste, 
187, 188 
Gandhi, Mahatma, 180 
Ganes, 132, 218, 219, 226, 238, 249, 253, 
271 
Ganga, 
dynasty, 117, 120 
empire, 118 
king, 77, 139, 301, 302 
rulers, 312, 325 
Ganga, goddess, 215; consort of Siva, 
sister of Parvati, 327 
Ganges, river, 203; myth of the descent 
of, 215 
Ganika, 10, 98, 312 
accomplished women dancers, 9 
Garabads, a brahmin tempie servant, 186 
Garhastya dharma, duties of the house- 
wife, 53, 59 
Garuda, carrier of Visnu, 133, 172, 205, 
331 
Garuda pillar, tn dance hall, 104, 133, 
175, 189 
Gaxda, a temple servant of cowherd caste, 
207, 208 
Gaudiya, a Bengali Vaishnavite sect, 13, 
20, 30 
Gaya, pilgrimage to, 52 
Gayatri, and Brahman, 223 
Gayatri Manrra, 62, 221. See also Mana 
Geenz, Clifford, 13, 14-15 
Ghara bhasnt, house sister, 277 
Ghara jagyd, puberty ceremony, 57 
Ghara loka, house people, devadasis are, 
72 
Ght, clanfied butter, a purifying agent, 
6&4 
Gifts, presented to devadasi by pilgrims, 
109 
Girls, bought by deis, 143 
Gita Govinda, 190, 196, 198, 201, 203, 
324, 325, 326, 332 
Gobhila gr#ya siitras, 155, 212, 230, 236 
Goddess. See also entries under individual 
names 
Ambika, 223 
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Ankalamman, 242 
Arddhatsint, 255 
Bagdevi, 219 
Barahi, 268 
Baruni (¥aruni), 221, 229 
Bhadevi, 103, 160, 165 
Bimala, 99, 1646, 167, 173, 187, 268 
Bisbadhatri, 188 
Brungdibaur, 69 
Daksinakatika, 222, 223 
Durga, 61, 111, 214, 219 
Ganga, 215 
Gayatri, 223 
Hingula, 215 
Kah, 214, 215, 223, 242 
Kanaka Durga, 166, 167, t68 
Laksmi, 103, 170, 175 
Mangala, 215 
Nidradevi, 179 
Nirrits 233 
Parvan, 242 
Sambid, 219 
Sarasvau, 103 
Sasthi, 145 
Seven Mothers, 148 
Sitala, 215, 268 
Sri, 181-182, 223 
Subhadra, 6? 
Sura, 229 
Syama Kali, 268 
Tira, 327 
Tulasi, 69 
sacred design of, 219, 223. See also 
Yantra 
sends diseases and cures disease, 269 
smal! pox, 242 
rarpana to, 226 
Goethe, 5 
Goloka, cow-world,; 204 
Gonda, Jan, 73, 74, 98, 113, 118, 122, 
124, 135, 136, 138, 162, té4, 212, 
230, 316, 318, 323 
Goody and Tambiah, 312 
Gopa, cowherd, 201 
Gopalarcanavidhi, manual of temple 
nimnyals, 121 
Gop, 199, 201, 202, 203, 205, 206, 209, 
291, 331 
concerned with welfare of Krishna, 200 
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devadasis as, 198 
gopibhaba, 198. See also Bhaba 
love becween gopis and Krishna (cord 
pri), 199 
Radha, 61 
Gopinatha cul, 325 
Goswamini, tittle used by some queens, 
7? 
Goswamy, B. N., 329 
Goripua, 104, 317 
Gorra, clan, 47, 72, 267. Se¢ also Clan 
blood relatives as swagotraya, 50 
changing of gotra panbdartana, 47, 87, 
150 
of devadasi same as Jagannath, 72 
relatives by marriage as paragotraya, 
$0 


Govardhana, 161, 253 


Govinda Matha Midala Pini, 322 
Govinda, a name for Krishna, 207 
Govinda Vidyihara, 121 
Grandfather, matemal, 49 
Grandmother, 
of devadasi, 68 
maternal, (4), 152 
Grubi, gruhint, housewife, 84, 261 
Gundgica, 258, 262, 279, 280 
temple of, 2558, 261, 274, 276; inner 
sanctum of considered to be 
Brund3iban, 276 
Gupta, secret, 72 
Guru, 
consummates marriage, 310 
initiation from, 71 
of devadasi (gun dik bya), 68 
tarpana 10; wives of, tarpana to, 224, 
225 


Habis, a kind of fast, 90 

Hadi, swecper, 178, 180 

Hate, Edward, 329 

Handi chai, cooking pots, 51 

Hanumin, 173, 253 

Han-Hara, 253 

Harper, Edward, 53, 54, 211 

Harvest, 175, 318 

Hasta ganthi, ceremony of hand-tying, 
71, 150 
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Hawley, John (Jack), 205, 206, 209, 216, 
275 
Hayasirsa Pancharitra, 316 
Hein, E., 320 
Hera Pancami, 121, 256, 258, 280 
Hertz, Robert, 309 
Hiltebeitel, Alf, 181, 183, 200, 333 
Hingula, goddess, 215 
Hocart, A. M., 153, 158 
Homa, 135, 146, 187, 252. See also Fire 
Sacrifice; Jagyd 
Hopkins, Thomas J., 332 
Household, head of, called kartta, 53, 
181. See also Kartta 
marriage a requisite for, 53 
Hula-hsuls, a high pitched sound made by 
women, 69, 70, 74, 77, 145, 149, 
151, 208, 261, 316 
Hume, Robert E., 289 
Husband, 
death of is fault of the wife, 53 
if alive woman cannot do p#}4, 59, 60 
relatives of, 48 
wife is half of his body, 58 


[llness, 271, 291, 295 
and inauspiciousness, (55 
goddesses send and remove, 278 
period of 250-2, 272, 273, 280. See also 
Anasara 
Images: 
carving of 264-8 
new; consecration of, 269 
of Jagannatha, Balabhadra, Subhadra, 
317 
[nauspicious. See Amangala; Asubha 
Inden, Ronald, 64, 112, 150, (58, 160, 
169, 211, 282, 285, 310, 323, 333 
Inden, Ronald and Nicholas, Rafph, 153, 
309, 322 
Indian Classical Dance, 2 
Indra, 10, 91, 97, 100, 101, 123, 181, 183, 
209, 212, 289, 320 
indradyumna, 120 
ladradyummna (King), 245, 250, 276 
Indradyumna tank, 7t, 97, 154, 156, 159 
Inner Class. See Inner Division 
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Inner Division, 79, 81, 197 
devadasis of, 104, 166, 172, 190, 195, 
26t 
Inner Sanccum, 105, 133, 173, 171, 185, 
188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 196, 246-8 
passim, 250, 255, 258, 260, 263, 
276, 328 
daitas have restricted access to, 246 
devadasis not allowed in, 93 
infants not allowed tn, 247 
purified, 187 
{nner Singer. See Bhicara Gasnt 
Insider Class. See Inner Division 
Ista debata, personal deity, 142 
Installation ceremonies, 45. See also 
Pratistha 
Iyer, Anantha Krishna, 311 


Jagannatha, Lord of the World, t, 18, 47, 
61, 69, 72, ୨1, ୨92, ୨3, 94, 100, 105, 
166, 109, 119, 120, 121, 126, 135, 
139, 140, 141, 144, 147, 158, 162, 
t69, 175, 178, 179, 180, {81, 183, 
(86, 188, 197, 218, 245, 253, 254, 
257, 258, 261, 262, 263, 269, 272, 
273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 279 

a form of Visnu, 18, 245 

abhrseka of, 136, 163 

accompanied by nine deities on his 
chariot, 253 

as Buddha onpginally, 332 

as Kali, 197, 264, 327 

as Krishna of Brundiban, 330 

as Madan Mohan, 103, 119, 168 

brother of Subhadra, 61 

called thaksr, 91; and Gita Govinda 
Thakura, 325 

cult, renewal of, 124; reform of, 125 

darsan of compared with thar of a 
devadasi, 112 

devadasis, wives of, 246, 267; devadasi 
marnage to, 47, 67, 72, 76 

dressed as Rima, 163 

husband of devadasi, 97 

image of , 246, 260 

in form of panda, 92 


king as first servant of, 138 
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king as incarmation/embodiment of, 76, 
97, 112, 117, 121 
married state compared with Bala- 
bhadra’s unmarnied s1ate 106-7 
mobile, 121 
mother of , 314 
sari worn by, 69 
sebda/service of, 59 
supreme sovereign of Orissa, 169 
temple of, 13, 17, 45, 77, 104, 118, 
123, 171, 180, 183, 204, 319 
worship of compared 10 treatment of 
king, 112 
Jagannatha Sthala Vrotintamu, 322 
Jagyd, 135 
Jaini, P., 333 
Jajamdana, 162, 263; king as, 244. 246. 
See also Yajamana 
Jamunza, 198, 204 
Janana. See songs, 109 
Japa, 219, 221 
Jatakas, 312 
Jat, 83, 85; jati murabt, caste guardians, 
83 
Jatra (yatra, \5; jatra annkula, 148 
Jaya vijaya dudra, door te antechamber 
of the inner sanctum of the temple, 
68 
Jyestha, May—June, 96, 99, 101, 234, 248 


Kahafig, trumpet like instrument, 133, 
149, 159 
Kajala, black cosmetic worm around eyes, 
53 
Kaka, father’s younger brother, 147 
Kalasa, vessel, 158, 159 
Kali, 214, 215, 218, 224, 233, 240, 242, 
253, 264, 268, 278 
as Daksinakalika, 224. See also Daksina- 
kalika 
as destructive fernale, 215 
called sakts, 242 
conch-shell as, 223 
great worship of, 237 
Jagannatha as, 327 
mantra of, 224, 241 
myth of the birth of, 214-15 


ucchista, dance of the devadasi, 182, 
187. See also Ucchists 
worship of , 215, 217, 237 
Kalidasa, 10, 164 
Kalinga, 158, 325 
Katyang, 164, 285 
Kama (love), 201, 202, 203, 205, 206. 
214, 268, 288, 300 
Kama (god of love), 113 
Kamadhenw, wish-fulfitling cow, 2109 
Kamalini, 178 
Kamanda (blinded by sex), 32 
Kanaka Durga (Gold Durga}, 166, 168- 
9, 321. See also Durga; Durga Pija 
palace deity, 169, 173 
worship of, 167 
Kancikiheri, legend of , 120-1, 169 
Kanchipuram, 319 
Kane, P. V., 122, (32, 137, 140, 236, 322, 
308, 309, 319, 321 
Kansarr, mcn from bell-metal caste, 254 
Kanyd, virgin, 99, 111 
kanya dand, giving of the dauglttes in 
marriage, 55, 80, 149 
kanya kumar, a name of Durga, 111 
Kapilendra, founder of Siryavamsa 
dynasty, 120, 139, 140 
Karana, caste of scribes, 34, #4, 86, 27, 
157, 311, 313, 315, 331. Sec dso Dana 
Mahaparra 
dela karana, 130 
chamu, changada, and muda, 130 
Karna bedha. See Far-Piercing 
Karpura alati, 173 
Kartika, Oct.-Nov., 54, 92 
Karttd, head of the household, 53, 59, 
149, 162, 300, 322 
Kanter, wife of the head of the houschold, 
53, 55 
Kashikar. €. Gu, 329 
Kathak, 2, 28 
Kathakali, 28 
Kaushik, M., 154, 237, 267 
Kemper, Steve, 326, 333 
Khadi cha, ceremony of touching the 
chalk, 146 
Khandayat,a caste name, 30, 311 
Khare, R. 5., 284, 285 
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Khetrra Mahisomyi in Skanda Purana, 9t 
Ahberra, womb or field, 58, 85 
Khir, sweet rice dish, 151, 226 
Khunttd, a brahmin group; the Behera 
Khuntia works in both temple and 
palace, 127 
Khurda, 172, 320 
Rajas, 125, 126, 131, 135, 140 
kingdom, 163 
Knipe, David, 241, 328 
Koili Vaikuntha, burial place of old images, 
264 
Konarak, temple at, 119, 301 
Krishna, 28, 61, £04, 152, 165, 199, 202, 
205, 207, 208, 211, 213, 214, 215, 
253, 276, 291, 326, 327 
and Radha, 214, 215, 216 
and the gopis, 196, 198, 199, 201, 202, 
203, 304 
as achvuta, 201, 202 
as parambrabman (highest god) and 
yogeswara, Lord of Yoga, 201 
as thief, 199, 200 
festival of birth of , 39 
fier teeding of, 206-9 
in Brundaban, 179 
Jagannatha as, 179 
lida, 198, 214, See also Lit 
marriage of , 96, 99 
queens (eight) of , 206, 304 
temple of, 97 
wedding song of, translation of, 315 
wives of, 198, 199, 200 
Ksatra, royal power, 113, 183, 212 
Kshacniya, 65, 84, 287, 289, 311 
should a king be a, 140 
Kuta, clan, 47, 50, 57, 58, 64, 152, 229, 
240, 322, 328. See also Clan 
father’s, 47, 50 
husband's, 50 
maintenance of, 66 
kuta cakra, circle of the clan, 238 
Kula Devi and Kula Mata, 242 
kuladipa, lamp of the clan, 228 
kuiakundatlint, 227 
kulamrutg, 240 
kula purohita, family priest, 52 
Kulke, Herman, 117-21 passim, 124, 125, 
126, 130, 140, t41, 318, 319, 320 
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Kumar, virgin, 141, 150 
puja of, 110 
Kumara, 140 
Kundalini, 298, 299 
Kushana period, 122 
Kutwmba, 47, 48, 49, 50, 56, 62, 81, 82, 
85, 308, 331 
Kyamata, power, 162 


La Bayadére, a ballet based on a poem by 
Goethe, 5 
Lakoff, G. and Johnson, M., 1 
Laksmana, younger brother of Rima, 253 
Laksmi, 99. 103, 106, 178, 179, 180, 183, 
t88, 197, 204, 210, 211, 212, 233, 
248, 256, 258, 259, 261, 262, 263, 
272, 273, 275, 277, 278, 300 
and Narayana, 258; Laksmi-Nariyana 
rtrual, 289 
and Nrusingha, $65, 327; Laksmi- 
Nrusingta temple, 175, 209 
as Sri, 182 
associated with sea, [75; with water, 
318 
catled Kamal3, 318; called ma, 318 
consorn/wite of Jagannatha, 170, 175, 
182; separated from Jagannatha, 
274, 276; reunion with Jagannacha, 
278 
devadasis living embodiment of, 175 
devadasi represenuaove of (Laksminkara 
prarinidh:), 110, 112, 318 
image of , 246, 260 
Laksmi-pada, feet of Laksmi, 178 
palanquin of, 297, 256, 258, 259 
p#jd of, 175; story of, (75, 178-80; 
also called Manabasa, 324 
tempte of, 207, 208, 209, 211 
worshipped at harvest time, 175, 181 
Laksmi Purana, an Onya text by Balaram 
Das, 175, 327 
Lalita, 250, 311 
Leach, Edmund R., 279 
Les Bayaderes, by E. de Jouy, 5 
Life-cycle rituals, 53, 6t, 143, 145-56, 
214, 282. See also Samskara 
classification into auspicious and in- 
auspicious, 155 
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devadasis presence at, 101, 204 
pregnancy and childhood, 145 
songs sung at, 98 
presence of head of household and wife 
is necessary, 53 
Lila, 15, 97, 198, 200, 202, 214, 216, 276 
iilayuddha, 332 
mahdras, 205 
mdkhan con, 216 
rdsa, 203 
Lingam, 215, 298, 299, 333 
Lingat, Rober, 183, 323 
Lokapalas, remove puriry and impurity, 
138 
Long, Bruce, 212, 213, 214, 327 


Ma, mother, 70, 81, 318 
Mackenzie Brown, Cheever, 303 
Madala pani, temple chronicle kept by 
scribes, $30, 139, 322 
Madan, T. N., 8, 292, 293, 294, 296, 300, 
333 
Maidan Mohan, 168, 254 
Jagannatha as, 103, 119 
a name of Krishna, 119 
and Laks$mi, 99 
Madhaba {Madhava}, 165, t68, 200 
Madhuparka, 188 
Madhurjya, 200-204 passim, 330, 334 
Madhyama dhspa, midday meal, t89 
Madhyama pahuda, midday nap, 189 
Madi, 282, 283 
Madras Hindu Social Reform Associaton, 
founded 1892, 6 
Madras Prevention of Uedicauon of 
Devadasis Act, 8, 305-6 
Madura Mail, 6, 7, 8, 10 
Madya, wine, one of the five m's, 217, 
328. See also Wine 
Mahabhirata, 100, 123, 181, 182, 246, 
340, 312, 316, 318, 327, 329; Onya 
version, 325 
Mahabir (Hanuman), 173 
Mah3dev, another name for Siva, 215 * 
Mahajanas, brahmin servants in charge 
of moveable images, 254, 269 
Mahakala, 227, 238, 271; consort of Kali, 
234; Mahakala Bharava, 225, 226 
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Mabakali Saparyd Vidhib, 217. See also 
Syama Pujd 
Mahalaksmi Purana, Oriya text, 327 
Mahalayd, last day of the formnight of the 
ancestors, 49 
Mahanta, head of a monastery, 32, 67, 
137, 310; consummaces mamnage, 310 
Mahaprasad, 70, 74, (10, (80, 182, 187, 
197, 207, 263 
brahmins and untouchables eat from 
same pot, 180, 183 
eaten by king and queen as their midday 
meal. 173 
food offered in the temiple, 62 
pure Hood, 89 
Mubiapajd, 224 
Aubarand, carpenters, 264 
Mabdrani, queens 77 
seme Jeradasis called. 77 
AMuatnirn, Onva word for dev adasi, 77, 78, 
#2, Sh. M12, 13 
auspicious, 78 
and queen compared, 77 
dance of, 314 
Maharima, utle of a mother of a queen, 
TP 
Mahuisnana, great bath, punfication of 
the temple, 191, 252 
Mahisasura, the buffalo demon, 170 
Mai, wife of mother’s brother, 81 
Mailama, ceremony of change of dress, 
186, 189-90 
Maithuna, sexual intercourse; one of the 
five m’s: 95, 97, 98, 216, 232, 299 
dance of devadasi represents this, 232 
scuiprures of, 318 
Maitrayani Samhita, 246 
Ma!amoud, Charles, 289 
Malasri, songs sung at Bimala festival, 
331 
Mab, non-brahmin temple servant, 
gardeners and garland-maker, 190, 
311 
Mam, mother’s brother, 81 
Manabasa. See Laksmi Puja 
Managobinda, wedding of , 316 
Mandala, sacred designs, 218, 220 
Mandara, a mountain, 246 
Mangala, auspictous, 18, 97, 212, 282, 
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283, 285, 292, 293, 309. See also 
Auspicious 
at core of kingly power, 142 
auspicious ceremontes, 51, 57, 282 
mangala 4ropand, auspiciousness-giving 
ncual, 74, 133, 168 
mangala gita, auspicious songs, 70, 9%. 
See also Auspicious Songs 
mangalarmukbi, a prostirute, 292 
mangalsa ndri, auspicious women, 
devadasis as, 18, 142 
mangaialati, offering of lamps, 185 
puberty ceremony, 72 
pusyabbhiseka is. 162 
sarbamangala, goddess is called, 331, 
332 
sexual union is, 98 
Mangal3, the goddess, 215, 268, 269, 27t, 
329, 330 
temple of, 263 
Manipur, 28 
Manohbt, cating (Jone by the king as well 
as the deity}, 95 
Mantra, sacred formula, 62, 68, 132, 133, 
150, 159, 163, 165, 185, 188, 192, 
218, 219, 221, 222, 224-30 passim, 
232, 239, 265, 315, 322, 328 
gayatr, 62, 221 
sacred thread, 164 
karna mantra, 68 
prayapratistha mantra, 135 
of Daksinakalika, 222, 223 
of Gane, 226 
of goddess, 226 
of Kali, 224 
of Visnu, 330 
Vedic, 223 
Manu, 20, 67, 113, 123, 137, 138, 236, 
290, 301, 309, 319 
Manusya debara, king is a man-god, 138 
Mara, polluted, 63 
Mardali, 69, 76, 82. See also Drummer 
AMdargasira, Nov.—Dec., 175, 324 
Marglin, F. A., 20, 191, 299, 297, 298, 
310, 314, 333 
Markandeya tank, 52, 159, 265 
Markandeya Purina, 319 
Marnage, 62, 64, 65, 74, 200. See also 
Wedding 
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arranged, 85, 86 
consummation after puberty, 197 
love-, 65, 85, 86 
of brother of devadasi, 80 
of devadasis, 67 
of king, 
of Krishna and Rukmini, 96, 99, 104 
of Rama, song about, 96 
post-pubertal, 50 
pre-pubertal, 50, 66, 73, 308 
signs of, 53, 55, 57, 74, 82 
songs, 96, 157 
tola kanya, a form of, 81; non-tola- 
kanya, 86. See also Told Kanya 
toa deicy, 66, 67 
Marriage ceremony, 150-3, 212 
as mangaia, 51, 96 
compared with dedication ceremony, 
71 
Jike coronation, t64 
of present king of Puri, 146-7 
Marriott, McKim, 108, 333 
Marmot, McKim and inden, Ronald, 65, 
313 
Marttya {oka, mortal world, 91 
Maru, menstrual blood, 58. See also 
Menstrua! Blood 
Masikig, polluted, 58. See also Menstrual 
Blood 
Aata, a woman who joins a monastery, 
310 
Matha, monastenes, 14, 30, 110, 187, 
255, 310 
Matsya Purana, 319, 327 
Matwia, 
ancestral line of wife’s forefathers, 80 
mother’s father’s line, 52 
Mansi, mother’s sister, 81 
Maya, 210, 277 
Mayer, Adrian, 242 
Mayurbhanyj, kingdom of, 141 
Meat, (mamsa}, one of the five m’s, 222, 
224, 225, 226, 227, 228, 236, 239 
Meghadsita (The Cloud Messenger), a play 
by Kalidasa, 10 
Mehra, Jawaharlal, 312 
Mela seba, group niwuals, 79 
Menaka, in love with Vishvamiwra, 32 
Menstrual blood, 58, 39, 63, 73, 239, 
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231, 234-5, 239, 308. See also 
Menstruaton 
dirry; polluted, 58 
drunk by the ancestors; considered 
potluung, 50 


from first menstruation, 223 
impure but auspicious, 19, 57, 59 
Menstruauion, 60, 61, 63, 203, 235, 301. 
See also Menstrual Blood 
ceremony on occasion dof first, 58 
of the earth, 56, 234-5. See also Raja 
Sankranu 
punfies a woman, 58 
things women do not do during, 63 
Meyer, J. J., 9, 316 
Milana, looking into the king's eyes, 70 
Milter, Barbara Stoler, 332 
Milk, 209, 210, 211, 215, 236, 327 
ocean of, 210-11, 214, 216, 239, 246, 
327, 330 
Mohanty, A. B., 322 
Mohinz, enchantress, 210 
AMoksa, 200, 203, 290 
Monasteries, 104, 110, 139, 263. See also 
Matha 
Monsoon, 100, 101, 102, 106, 243, 278 
Moon, 211, 316 
Morning ritual, 43, 104, 252, 256 
and meal offering, 104, 172, 173 
dance rimual during, 72, 197, 240 
in the temple, called a royal offrning, 
20, 171 
of the devadasis, 21, 117, 171-2, 174, 
175 
secret, esoteric interpretation of, 217- 
18 
Mother, 48 
brother of (mami), 49, 81, 146, 147 
father of (aja), 152 
of devadasi (m4). 68, 70 
of king, 148 
sisters of {masst), 68, 70, 8t 
Mother-in-law (sass), 50 
Mountains, 161 
Mouming, 49 
Mrutskd, death polluuon, 47. See also 
Death Potluton 
Mudiratha, brahmin temple servant who 
is cepreseniaave of the king, 249, 252 
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Mudra, black gram cakes, one of the five 
m’s, 217. See also Black Gram Cahes 
Mudrds, gestures, 218 
Mudd, 185, 308 
Mukhagni, corpse’s face, 83 
Mukherjee, Prabhat, 205, 326 
Mukti mandapa, assembly of learned 
brahmins, 65, 134, 136, 137, 173, 
266 
Murr, Sylvia, 305 
Murthy, Anantha, 326 
Musician (bajantan), 69, 70, 127, 130; 
list of , 320 
not brahmins, 127 
of different castes, 127 


Naba Kalebara (The New Body), festival 
of, 16-17, 97, 123, 243, 2634, 295, 
330 

MNdaca, 2, 27 

Nacuni, dancers, a classification of deva- 
dasis, 127 

Nadidevatrd, river goddess, 161 

Naibedya, food, 187, 188 

Nanda, Krishna's foster father, 39, 206, 
207, 208, 209, 327 

Nandoscaba, fesuval of first feeding of 
Krishna, 206-8, 208-16 

Ndépitangana, a barber woman, 222 

Napuski, female eunuch, 235 

Narada, the sage, 199, 291, 309 

Naraka, hell, 199 

Narapatt, Lord of Men, ude used by some 
kings, 119 

Narasimha, king, 119, 319 

Narasimha I, first gajapatt, 118, 119, 302 

Narasimha HII, 25, 131, 141 

Narayana (Visnm), $32, 149, 210, 253 

Nardyana amsavatara, partial incarmauon 
of Visnu, 124 

Narayanan, Vasudha, 206, 294, 295, 296, 
333 

Narendra tank, 102, 103, 109 

Natint, a dancer, 222, 230 

Natya Sastra, of Bharata, 3 

MNastch, anglicized from Sanskrit words 
from root fac to dance, 6, 306 

Nayar, 64, 65, 66 
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Needham, Rodney, 13 
New Body Fesuval. See Naba Kalebara 
-New moon day, 52. See also Amabasyd 
Nijoga, 47, 69, 84, 307, 320 
Nidradevi, goddess of sleep, 179 
Nilacala, another name for Pui, 257, 279, 
331 
Nilamadhaba, 138, 245, 267 
Nirmalya, dried mabaprasad, 62 
Nirriti, goddess of death and decay, 233 
Nisdadas, 245, 246 
Nitya, 202, 204 
“Krishna, 204 
-Radha, 204 
-sumangali, devadasis as, 269; courte- 
sans, prostitutes in south called, 
326 
Nryam, a rule, 39, 75 
Non-brahmins, 142. Sce also under 
Temple Servants 
Non-kshatriya, kings may be, 13940 
Non-temple servants, 67 
Non-rwice-born, 63 
Non-water-giving caste, 79, 84, 85, 90, 
Gt, 141, 311 
deis and devadasis, 144 
but rouchable, list of, 311 
Non-water-touching, 68. 
Paniasprusya 
Nrusingha, 165, 253. Sce also Laksmi 
Nyasa, 219, 224 
Nyasa daru, 264, 265, 269 


Sec also 


Ocean, churning of, 210-14, 216, 239, 
246, 327 
Odissi dance, 2, 27, 28, 30, 302, 307, 313 
transformation from regional dance to 
classical dance, 28 
O'Flaherty, Wendy, D., tt1, 161, 214, 
240, 245, 246, 310, 316 
Ointha, left-overs, 201. See also Ucchista 
Orenstein, Henry, 62 
Orissa, conquest of , (24, 125 
history of, 117, 139 
kings of , 117 
Onya brahmins, meat and fish eaters, 49 
Outer division, 79, 81, 9t, 166, 197 


Index 


of devadasi, 172 

outside singers, Swe Bahara Ganni 

not a resident of Pun, 79, 90 
Outsider class. Sec Outer Division 


Pabimra, pure, 90, 284. See also Apabimra 
devadasi pabura during day, 93 
Padhian, temple servant, door-keeper 
class, 188, 192, 320 
Paduka, foor-bathing water, 59, 110 
Pahnuda, ritual of putting deiry to sleep, 
92, 132; sleep of the god and the 
king, 195 
pahuda alat!, purung to sleep ceremony, 
190, 195 
pabuda phitd, opening of the doors, 
189 
Palace, 
brahmins of (pasupalzka}, (27 
ceremonies of, 143 
deity of, Kanaka Durga, 169 
festivals of , 143 
Paface servants, 27, 133, 157; list of , 320- 
1. See also Banka; Dhoba; Hdd; 
Khurda; Padinars 
det, 26, 73 
mostly s#dras, 126 
women, dancers and singers, 30 
Patiants, adopted child, 79 
Pati, ritual services in temple, 82 
Palia mekapa,  brahmin temple servant, 
185, 186 
Palins, an adopted girl, 222, 230 
Panas, an untouchable caste, 178 
Pancamakura, che five m’s, 232. See also 
Five M's 
Panchunga (Oriya panji), almanac, 195 
Pandi, 38, 42, 76, 89, 92, 93, 94, 109, 
144, 146, 54, 156, ¦95, 206, 254, 
322, 324. See also Puja Panda 
of pilgrims (guide), 42 
panda thakur, brahmin priests, 9f, 110 
Pandavas, 317 
Panr, 56. See also Water 
Paéntasprusya (or paniachea}, non -water- 
touchtng, 68, 79, 311 
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Pamsprusya (or pdnichwa),  water- 
touching, 68, 89, 311 
Papa, sin, 199 
Parakiyd, a type of love, 199, 201, 203, 
276. See also Bhaba 
Paramatman, great soul, 221 
Paribara, family, 48 
Pansad, assembly of learned brahmins, 
137. See also Mukts Mandapa 
Parvati, 161, 235, 242, 253; and Siva, 214 
Pdasupdalaka, of wo kinds: palace brahmins 
and temple brahmins, 127 
Pata, silk sari, 70 
Pata seja Mekdpa, brahmin temple 
servant, 196 
Pati Mahipatra, a sudéra, 99, 250, 263, 
273. See also Suara 
Patnask, Dhitrendra Nath, 11, 307, 324, 
325 
Patnaik, K. C., 27 
Patnaik, Nityananda, t72, 321 
Parra, 218, 223 
bafi, 226, 227 
bhoga, 224, 226 
bira, 227 
guru, 225 
padyadi, 224 
sakti, 227 
Sr, see Sri Pacra 
yogini, 226 
Patrilineal, 84, 87 
Piarudra, situa! of the devadasi, 172, 174 
Pausa, Dec.—Jan., 156, 158, 163 
Pavitra. See Pabitra 
Penzer, A. M., 316 
Pierce, Charles Sanders, 333 
Pilgrimage, 262, 271, 273, 274, 275, 280. 
See also Tirtha 
to Gaya on the Ganges, 52 
Pur as place of, 119 
water of tirtha jala, 109 
Pilgrims, 18, 35, 97, 99, 109, 173, 175, 
186, 187, 189, 191, 248, 249, 251, 
252, 255, 260, 274 
and devadasis, 89 
devadasi’s relauonship with, 108 
not allowed inside of food hal!, 189 
putl chariots, 258 
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watch dance of devadas1, 1/2 
worship devadast, 109, 10, 111 
Pinda, balls of food, 49, 51, 52, 142, 151, 
(54, 156, 237, 238, 240, 241, 323 
Pitrn loka, world of ancestors, 51, 52 
Pierw pakhbya, tormght of the ancestors, 
49, 51 
Pitruknula, father’s line, 52 
Pole, 282, 283 
Pollution, 
of food, 65, 249 
birth, 47 
causes of , 191 
death, 47 
different responses to by men and 
women, 62 
food vulnerable to, 64 
king and queen exempt from, 138 
of temple servants by devadas, 93 
of the temple, 90 
relational, 62 
relational, king not affected by, 77 
things that pollute, 191 
Post-puberral girl, 60 
Pot, full. See Full Por 
Porter, 185 
Pracchanna, secret, 72 
Pradhan:, a brahmin who serves in hoth 
temple and palace, 127, 172 
Prahlada, 181, 183 
Praja, progeny, 182, 301 
Prajipati, 222, 246 
Prakrtt, materiality, 20 
Pralaya, 216, 239, 270, 271, 275 
Pranapratistha, 219, 223, 225. See also 
Praustha 
prdnapratistha mantra, 135 
Prandyam, 219, 226 
Prasad, 132, 133, 180, 240, 251, 257, 260 
Pratiparudra Deva, 121, 325 
Pratibdn, a temple servant, the watchman, 
185, 206 
Pratiioma, 200, 296, 326 
Pratisthd ceremonies, installattvn cere- 
monies, 45, 135, 252, 264, 269 
Prayasatia, penances, (36, 137, 141, 324, 
322 
prescribed by mukti mandapa, 136 
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Pre-pubertal marriage, 50 
Precepror of the king, 14, 20, 26. See also 
Rajagurw 
Pregnancy, of queen, 145 
Prema, love, 202, 203, 205, 206, 214 
Preta, ghost, 52, 241, 267 
preta loka, world of ghosts, 54 
Priest. See also Panda; Pyjé Panda; 
Purohita 
brahmin, (03, 132, 196, 208, 209 
brahmin, devadasis have sexmal inter- 
course with, 92 
brahmin, vartous classes, 188 
family, 52, 74, 146 
guide of pilgrims called panda thaknur, 
110 
of Jagannatha, 349 
of the temple, 102, 319; ken themselves 
to women, 302 
Priya and priya, 72 
Prostitute, 48, 90, 100, 10F, 292, 316, 326 
earthly (marttya besya), 92 
dar, 83 
devadasi a, 96 
work of (besyabrutts), 92 
besya, 98 
heavenly (apsaras}, 94; (swargabesya), 
୨୫ 
Prostitution, and dance associated, 95 
Prhu, 160, 245, 246 
Pua brahmana, performs funeral rites of 
king, 156 
Puamane, 82 
Pubeny, 57, 197 
Puberty ceremony, 57, 67, 72, 229, 230, 
231, 232, 282 
of det, 73 
impure but auspicious, 19, 234 
various names: pratama raja darsana, 
bada heba, ghara dhanba, ghare 
rahbiba, 73 
mangala, 51, 72 
feast, sponsor of, 76 
marnage within a year of, 50 
Puja, 15, 59, 60, 69, 93, 127, 146, 175, 
$78, 185, 187, 198 
five-fold, 187, 190, 221, 223, 226, 227, 
323 


Index 


cakra, 328 
kumar, 110 
of Bhairava, 228 
of conch-shell, 220, 223 
of Kali, 215 
to devadasis, 31, 35 
of Laksmi, 324; done by women, £75 
of mandala, 220 
of three divine couptes, 223 
of the five deities, 132 
of seven mothers, 148 
sixteen fold, 187, 188, 220, 226, 249, 
260 
syama. See Syama Pia 
women do not perform, 63 
Puja panda, those who do the main 
offering, 47, 68, 71, 102, 105, 127, 
t7t, 187, 188, 189, 190, (92, 237, 
249, 250, 252, 253, 255, 256, 258, 
260, 270, 275 
daita, 47 
smara, 47 
Pajari, 71, 127, 131, 324 
Pujanmnt, fernale temple attendant, 54 
Punahah bibaha, puberty ceremony after 
marriage, 57, 67 
Punya, merits 53, 81, 150 
Puranas, 9, 133, 211, 246. See also separate 
entries under names of different 
puranas 
Purdah, 80, 310. See also Segregation 
Puri, myth of origin of, 275 
Pura kumbha, full pots, 56, 98, 160. See 
also Full Pot. 
Pumdanga, full bodied, 16 
Purnima full moon day, 248 
Purohita, brahmin vedic priest, 26, 69, 
132, 144, 315 
kula, family priest, 52 
deta, 102 
relavionship with king, 184 
Purusa, pure spint or mate person, 20, 
151 
Purusasakta, 269 
Purugottama, 119, 169, 319, 331 
temple of, 110 
deicy in Puri, (18 
Supreme Being, 119 
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Pumusorama (king, successor to Kapi- 
lendra}), 120, 121, 139, 140 

Purusottama Deva (king), 325 

Purusottama Mahionyi, in Skanda 
Purana, 119 

Parvarmniminsa, 140 

Puspa, flowers, 187, 188 

Pusya, a constellauon, 162, 163 

Pusyabhiseka, 131, 158, 162, 163, 289. 
See also Abhiseka; Coronation 

Purangi, the dermoness, 208, 209, 327 


Queen, 77, 78, 80 

and mahdari compared, 77 

adeity, 145 

absence of, 163 

compared with wives of dexs-group men, 
143 

devadasi a subsiimute for, 174, 175 

Krishna's eight queens, 198, 199, 206, 
304 

must not be seen, 151 

of Gundica, 276 


Rabinow, Paul, 1 
Ridha, 61, 196, 198, 303, 326, 330; and 
Krishna, 165, 204 
Raghuvamsa, 164 
Raja, sexual Nuid, 58, 222, 234 
equivalent in women co semen, 60 
a source of strength, 60 
Rajabhoga, food offerings, 25, 139; 
Rajaboga Itihasa, 322 
Rajadhspa, morning meal offering to 
deity, 172 
Rajaguru, 14, 26, 39, 42, 44, 72, 74, 92, 
125, 126, 127, 130, 132, 133, 134, 
136, 137, 139, 141, 142, (46, 147, 
148, 149, 150, 157, 158, 159, 162, 
163, 164, 165. 166. 168, 169, 172, 
173, 174, (97, 217, 232, 250, 254, 
260, 263, 264, 266, 269, 289, 311, 
32t, 322 
king's relationship co, 131, 184 
accompanies king to temple, 132 
offer animal sacrifice, 167 
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wives of, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 
159 
Rajaguru, $. N., 77, 312, 322, 323 
Rajaki, a washerwoman, 222. See also 
Washerwoman 
Raja Sankranti, festival of the earth’s 
menses, 56, 160, 234-5. 
Raja-mahaprasada, 125 
Raja-prasdada, 125 
Aagjan, diswussion of term, 140 
Rajarajesvara temple in Tanjavur, 118 
Rdajasuya, a royal ritual, 140, 289 
Rajaswala, ceremony on occasion of first 
menstruatton, 58 
Rajopacara, 134. Sce also Royal Insignia 
meaning of term, 172 
offering of dance of the devadasi during 
morning nical, t72 
rayal offering, 117 
Rakhrta, concubine, 31 
Rakta, blood menstrual blood, diry; 
polluted, 58 
Rakta samparka, cclatives by blowd, 48, 
49, 243 
Rama, 9, 169, 170, 253, 332 
and Sita, 9, 163 
abhiseka of, 165 
marriage of , 96 
slaying of Ravana, 167 
wedding song, $54; translation of, 
315-16 
Ramacandi, name of the goddess, 332 
Ramacandra, first Khurda king, 124, 140 
Ramakrisna, 103, 104, 68, 254 
Ramanujan, A. K., 10, 303 
Ramayana, 100, 253, 310, 316, 327 
Rasa, 205, 206, 331 
rasa lita, 203. See alsw Lila 
rasa mandald, round dance, 330 
Ratha, car or chariot, 102, 144, 168, 24% 
Razha anuknla, ceremony, part of Candan 
festival, 102 
Ratha dahuka, car caller, 254 
Ratha Yatra (or Jara), Car Festival, ib, 
17, 18, 101, 243, 24K—63, 295, 298 
Rati capa, evening procession, 104 
Rasta, 118 
Kavana, 167, 169, £70 
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Rawson, Philip, 298 
Regnal year, 165 
Relatives, 
by blood, 48, 50. See also Rakta 
Samparka 
by marriage, baibahita bandhu, bandhw, 
48, 50, 308 
husband's, 48 
Renouncer. See Sannyasi 
Ricoeur, Paul, 14, 15, 16 
Risyasringa, 101, (07, 316 
Story of his seduction, 100, 108, 214, 
317 
Ritual duuies, of devadasi, 78, 79 
Rituals, book of, 125 
Rivers, 204, 221; Jamuna, 198, 204; 
Ganga, 204; Candrabhaga, 332; Prici, 
332 
Rohini, other wife of Knshna’s father 
Nanda, 39, 206, 207, 208 
Robhint kunda, 99, 159 
Rooke, G. H., 10 
Rossel, Jacob, 307 
Royal Ceremonies, 96 
Royal Festivals. See Fesuvals, Royal 
Royal Insignia, 133, 172, 173, 212; list 
of, 318 
also used for deiues, 134 
accompany Jagannatha, 172 
includes devadasi, 117 
Royal Life-cycle Ceremonies, 143 
Royal Offering (rdjopacara}, 117, 171. 
See also Moming Rural 
Rudra, 118, 119, 238; as state deicy, 238; 
as Siva, 319 
Rukmint, 96, 101, 104 
Runa, debt to the ancestors, 57 


Sabara, 179, 247 
Sabari, 179 
Sacred thread, 62 
given 10 Ss#dras and non-brahmins by 
the king, 141-2 
golden (sna paita), 163 
reversed during sraddha, 154 
Sacrificer, 102, 162. See also jajamdana. 
must be married, 162 


index 


Sadarghbyas, six kinds of punficatory water, 
149 
Sudbaba, unwidowed woman, 55, 70 
Sadh: bandhana, ceremony of dedicauon 
for all temple servants, 67. See also 
Dedicauon Ceremony; Sari, tying 
of 
Sabana mela, public viewing of deity, 
186 
Sakhala dhspa, morming offering, 172, 
187 
Sakhi-bbava, 28, 317. See also Bbabas. 
Sakhis, eight, 205 
Sakea, secret ritual, 217 
Sakcea, 14, 21, 44, 45, 182, 196, £97, 198, 
229, 240, 243, 325, 327. See also 
Tantra. 
ritual, 243, See also Syama Pija 
Saku, 21, 58, 182, 227, 228, 239, 296, 
298, 299, 300, 301 
ucchista, dance otf the devadasi, 182, 
197, 232, 322. See also Ucchista 
Kali called, 242 
and Siva, 221, 222 
sexual partner called, 232 
name of women who participate in 
Syama Puja, 242; female counter- 
part of hiras. See also Bira 
Salt, 73, 74, 149, 312, 322 
Sambandha, 70, 71 
Sambid, goddess, 219 
Samkaipa, 149 
Samkrantt, 234 
Sampradaya, 84 
Sampurna, full coronation, 162. See also 
Coronauon 
Samsara, 202, 301, 3t8 
Samskara, 61, 63, 96, 158, 239. See also 
Auspicious Ceremonies; Life-cycle 
Rituals; also see specific entnes like 


Ear-Piercing, Mariage, Thread 
Ceremony 
only one major one for women— 
marriage, 61 


dasasamskara, ten punficauons, 221 
Samudi, term of address between groom 
and bnde’s fathers, 55 
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Samyoga, sexual union, yoking together, 
19 
Sandhya alats, evening lamp offering, 189 
Sandhya dhspa, evening meal, 190 
Sant, derived from rwdamuntt, 77. See also 
Mahdari 
Sannyast, 20, 32, 84, 93, 137, 185, 233, 
284, 314. See also Ascetic 
compared with devadasi, 20, 93, 95 
Saora, tribal, 247 
Sapta mdatruka, seven mothers, 148 
Sapta mrutikd, seven rypes of mud, 159 
Sarasvari, 103, 106, 222 
one of Jagannitha’s wives, 179 
temple of , 99 
Sari, 70 
new, 74 
of Jagannatha, 69, 158, 170 
tying of, 68, 69, 1092, 143, 169, 170, 251 
Sasan brahmins, 62, 92, 127, th, 134, 
137, 141, 252, 263, 269 
worship of, 110 
king prostrates himsetf before, 164 
superiorry of, {35 
villages of, 136 
perform abhiseka of Jagannatha, 163 
relationship with king; superior wo the 
king, 137 
Sasthi, 145, 146 
Satapatha Brahmana, 73, 183, 233, 329 
Sattva, 284 
Satya yuga, 93 
Sauca, 284, 293 
Sayana thakura, Lord of Sleep, 196 
Scribe, 102, (27, See also Karana 
Sea, 159, 175 
Seba {service), 59, 82, 89, 91, 94, 126 
of Lord Jagannawha, 59 
of a deiry, 60, 72 
of devadasi, 90 
of the Gajapati, 120 
of one’s husband, of one’s father, 59 
Sebaka or (sevaka), one who performs 
service, 59, 67, 120, 131, 257, 292, 
311, 313. See also Temple Servant 
brahmin father of a devadast’s child, 79 


cremation of ; of wives of, 83 
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in temple and palace, 126 
king is of Jagannitha, 135 
Sebika (or sevika), female servants, 69 
Secret ritual, gupta seba, 21, 44, 104-8 
worship of goddess Kali, 217, 21% 
Seduction, of ascetic by courtesan, 108, 
214 
Segregation. Sec also Purdah 
of sister-in-law of devadasi, $0 
of wife, 60; compared with devadasi, 
97 
of women, 60, 61, 81 
Seja moratba, touching of the hing’s bed, 
70 
Sendpati, non-brahmin general of armies, 
13t 
Seneviratne, H. L.., 332 
Servant, first (adya sebaka), king is, 76 
of temple. See Temple Servant 
of palace. Sec Palace Servant 
Sesaniga, the serpent, 253 
Seven Mothers, 149 
Sexual powers, of men and women com- 
pared, 60, 61 
Shakuntala, 32, 310 
Shankua seba, blowing of conch shell, 82 
Shawl, silk, worn by devadasis, story of, 
92 
Simbhaduara, hon gate, 134 
Semhbari, 195,127, 186, 187, 196, 249, 254 
brahmin priests, functions of, 174 
those who decorate the images with 
clorhes and flowers, 42 
Simhasana, 186 
Sindur, 53, 56, 63, 105, 107, 09, 133, 
146, 148, 150, 157, 167, 470, 224 
Singer, Milton, 307, 315 
Singing, 68, 75, 82. See also Songs 
and dancing of devadasis, 126; on boat, 
103 
required of des, 143 
Sinha, $. N., and Basu, N. K., 316 
Sister, 65; son of, 49, 50 
Sister-in-law, 308 
of devadasi, 80, 88 
of ders, in purdah, 143 
Sita, 310, 312 
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Sitala, goddess of fever and pox, 215, 
271, 332; temple of, 249, 271 
Siva, 132, 196, 209, 210, 213, 214, 215, 
221, 225, 233, 237, 244, 253, 319, 
320, 326, 327 
as ascetic, 107, 214 
as Mahakala, 271 
as state deity, 118 
and Ambika, 223 
and Parva, 214, 215 
and Sakti, 221, 222 
Balabhadra associated with, 106 
called nilakantha, 211 
five (called paricupandabas), 103, 104, 
106, 317 
half-man and balf-woman, 216, 240. 
See also Ardhandariswaras 
mount of, 244-5 
temple, 10, 264 
Skanda Purana, 91, 111, 119 
Smith, Bardwelt, 327 
Snake, 298, 299 
Sndna, 188, 221 
sndana mandapa, bathing platform, 207 
Sndana Purtimd, Bathing fesaval in 
month of pyestha, 101, 234 
Soflap#}4, another name for Durga puja, 
166 
Somavamsa dynasty, 312, 319 
Son, 51 
eldest, 50, 51, 52, 77, 156 
married, 48, 52, 55; of devadasi, 82 
of a des, 139, 143 
of a concubine, 130 
of devadasi, 83; called ajatié, besyapua, 
danpila, bedhapua 
of king by concubine, ajatig, 83 
of married daughter, blood relauve by 
marriage, 49 
unmarried, 51 
Son-in-law, 49, 50, 51, 57, 80; son of, 49 
Song(s). Sée also Auspicious Songs 
about marriage, 96. See also Wedding 
Songs 
about meeung of Laksmi and Narayana, 
258-9 
bhajana; jandana, 109 
bathing festival, 34 of, 106 
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boat (capa gita), 104 
dialogical berween dais and devadasis, 
261-3, 279 
from Gita Govinda, 196, 324 
of Hera Pancami, 256-7; of Seeing Fifth 
(Hera Pancami), 272, 273, 275 
sung at Bimala fesuval, 268, 331; trans- 
lauon of, 331-2 
sung during Naba Kalebara, mranslation 
of, 330 
sung by devadasis, 318; for pilgrims, 
109 
sung in evening to put deities to sleep, 
104 
sung during secret rimal 106, 198 
sung during Raja Samkranu called 
rajadol gita, 235 
wedding, 151; of Knshna, 315; of Rima, 
315-16 
Vaishnavite sung before image of Siva, 
214 
Sontheimer, Gunther, 98 
Sorenson, S., 310 
Sovereignry, 201, 202, 205, 212. See also 
Aiswarya 
associated with auspiciousness, 203 
Krishna associated with, 206 
Spink, Walter, 326, 327 
Sraddha, riruals of ancestor worship, 50, 
52, 64, 65, 90, 142, 151, 153, 236, 
267, 295. See also Ancestor Worship 
amangala; apasabys ceremony; masld, 
154 
associated with auspiciousness, 322 
as observed by devadasi kutumba; as 
observed by brahmin temple 
Servants, 81, 92 
barsika sraddha, yearly death anni- 
versary noma, 51 
performed by the eldest son, 50 
to mother’s brother, 82 
Sri Parra, 223, 224, 226, 227, 228, 239, 
240; Kali resides within, 223. See 
also Conch-shell 
Sri, 181, 182, 183, 263; and Visnu, 223 
Srinivas, M. N., 154, 153, 231, 236, 237, 
238, 242, 282, 283, 323 
Srungara rasa, 104 
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Seahl, Fria, 333 
State takeover, of temple management/ 
administration, 26, 27, 29, 44. See 
also Tempie Administration 
Seevenson, 153 
Sort Jatt, caste or rank of women-kind, 
19, 84; devadasi classified as, 184 
Smar4, cooks of the brahmin caste, 47, 
171, 253, 307, 310 
mahdasuara, the great cook, 188, 327 
compared with sidras, 142 
temple cooks called; story of, 141-2 
Subba, 18, 206, 285, 292, 293, 309 
at core of kingly power, 142 
ceremonies which are, 57; puberty 
ceremony, 72 
sexual union is, 98 
Subba karjya, auspicious work, 145 
Subhadr3, 61, 106, 186, 245, 256, 262, 
278 
considered to be Durga, 61, 277 
image of, 260 
images around car of , 253 
in §akzra tradition is Bhubaneswari, 327 
sister of Jagannatha and Balabhadra, 
and unmarried goddess, 61 
sister-in-law of Laksmi, 277 
Sudarsan, 186, 245, 253 
image of, 260 
wooden pillar to left of Jagannatha, 
188 
Suddha, 284 
Suddha deha, pure body, 9% 
Sidra, 62, 63, 67, 84, 88, 146, 311 
as a temple servant, $85; majonty of 
palace servants are, 126 
before thread ceremony a boy is consi- 
dered to be, 62 
given sacred thread, 141 
kill animals for animal sacrifice, 167 
kings who were, 140 
women classified as, 19, 20, 63 
Sukra, a sage, 221; guru of the demons, 
328 
Sutka, royal rax, 74, 124, 312 
Sun, 211 
cult of, 119 
worship of, 132, 187, 204 
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Suma, fesuval of the new regnal year, 
156, 165, 278 
Sunya Sambita, 205 
Sura, goddess of wine, 221, 229; wife of 
Varuna, 212 
Sura, 113, 212, 230. See also Asura 
manifestation of ksatra, 212 
Surdasuras, gods-and-demons, 210; ser- 
vants of the goddess, 22% 
Suryavamsa dynasry, 120, 139, 149 
Sutras of Bharadvija, 237 
Swai Mahipitra, the dati in charge of 
the Jagannacha imagc, 245, 256, 261 
Swaktya, 99, 203. See Uso Bhaba 
Swami, lord or husband, 77 
Swameni, 221 
Stwarga, heaven, 178 
swargabesya, heavenly courtesans, 145 
Sweeper, 74, 121, 178, 180. See also Had 
king as, 271 
Sweetness, 202, 204. See also Madhwrya 
Swetaganga rank, 159 
Syama Puja, 217, 218-28 


Tats, 311; tying of, 64, 66 
Talicha Mahipacra, 99, 191 
Talisebikas, women temple and palace 
servants, 130, 139 
Tambiah, S., 15, 280, 288, 296, 297, 298, 
312, 331, 333 
Tambulz, 1753 
Tanira, 286, 290. 303, 328. Sec also Sakta 
tantnic nitual, 95, 113, 23t 
Tapas, 301 
Tarpana, 219, 224, 226, 236, 239 
10 gurus; to wives of gurus; to fifteen 
comers; to yantra, £25 
to guru, to deiry, 224, 227 
Tax or royal revenue, 124, 312. See also 
Sutka 
Temple, 
and palace, retauonship between, 126 
ff., 126 
attendants, widows as, 54 
banishment from (dena basanda}, 32 
Bhubaneswar, 318 
Bimali, 99 
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brahmins, wives of, 66 

chronicle, Madala Panji, 139 

control taken by government, 306 

of Gundica, 255, 256, 255, 274 

Jagannitha, 13, 17, 45, 77, 9%, 104, 
118, 123, 171, 180, 183, 198, 204, 
319 

Kisichipuram, 118 

Konarak, 119, 301, 317, 318 

Knshna, 71, 97 

Laksmi, 207, 208, 209, 211 

Laksmi-Nrusingha, 175, 209, 324 

Lokanath; of Jamesvara; of Nilakanmha; 
of Manikarnika; of Markandeya, 
317 

Mangala, 263 

Mausi Ma (mother’s sister), 255, 257, 
275 

Purusottarna, 118 

Puri, 318 

Rajrajesvara, 118 

Saraswat, 99 

Sitala, 249, 271 

Siva, 103, 264, 317 

Vaishnavite, 171 

priest, 102, t 11, 113. See also Priest 

rivals, 229; manual of, 121 

Temple Administration, 

administrator, 83, 131, £91, 31t. See 
also Rdjagurn 

taken over by state government, 27, 
29, 44, 87, 172 

Temple servant, 25, 38, 60, 64, 83, 117, 

127, 133, 164, 174, 197, 207, 249, 

252, 255, 266, 307. See also Sebaka; 


index 


brahmin, mabdajanas, 254 

brahmin, mudiratha, 249 

brahmin, pratibars, 206 

brahmins, servants of the deities not 
the king, 135 

brahmin and Sidra, 275 

carceita, of the arama caste, 69 

cooks, 141. See also Swars 

dedication ceremony of, 67, 71 

feel like women, 59, 71, 72, 96 

female, recruitment of, 78; non- 
brahmin, 69 

functions; brahmin and non-brahmin, 
171 

ganda, 298 

mats, 190, 311 

mardali, drummer, 
Drummer 

musicians, 127 

ntjoga, for list of 36 see, 307-8 

non-brahmin, 74 ; list of, 308. See also 
separate entnies for Muduli; Dasta; 
Karana; Bajantan; Jyotisa 

polluted by ouch of devadast during 
seba, 93 

scribe (arama), 68, 102; also called 
Datta Mahapaua, 331 

as palace servants, 126, 130, 134 

palig mekdapa, 185 

pata seja mekdapa, 196 

pradhani, 172 

related to Jagannatha: dartd and deva- 
dass, 243 

ten ritual divisions among, 47 

wives of, 43, 60 


69. See also 


Sebiks 

akhanda mekdapa, 185 

bajantan, musician, 69 

brahmin, 26, 42, 46, 50, 57, 72, 81, 
132, 138, 145, 169, 189, 196, 207, 
246, 248, 254, 256, 292; list of, 
307-8. See also separate entnes for 
Purohita; Puja Panda; Simhan; 
Pati Mahapatra; Pratihan ; Suara; 
Khuntia 

brahmin, daughters of, 50, 57 

brahmin, devadasi has sexual relation- 
ship with, 39 

brahmin, endogamous, 47 


Thakur (Balarama), 325 
Thakwur-rajds, Gajapaus known as, 125 
Thapar, Romila, 63 
Thread ceremony, 62, 146. See also Brata; 
Samskéara; Upanayans 
a samskdara, 61 
as mangala, 51 
of temple servants, 71 
Tirtha, pilgrimage place, 274 
five of Pun, 159, 175. See also 
Cakratirtha; Indradyumna tank; 
Markandeya tank; Rotini Kunda; 
Swetaganga tank 
tirtha jala, pilgrimage water, 109, 257 
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tirtha jatra, pilgrimage, 252 
sacred warers, 220 
Tithr, a lunar day, 165 
Tolé kanya, a form of marriage, 80, 81, 
82, 87. See also Marriage 
Touchable caste, 85; but, non-water- 
giving, 88 
Tree, used for images, 2634 
TrikiJanatha, Lord of the Three Times, 
consort of Kili, 234 
Tripathi, G. C., 185, 204, 219, 245, 263, 
269, 323, 327, 329, 331 
Tripathi, Eschmann, and Kuike, 317 
Tulasi, a plant sacred to Visnu, 62, 69, 
70, 71, 109, 133, 186 
Tulasi, the goddess, 69, 326 
Turner, Victor, 279 


Ucchista (Onya, ointha), leftovers, 197; 
devadasi dance called, 232, 240 
Unchastiry. See Chastity 
Unmarned, 52 
goddess, Subhadr3, 61 
person, after death becomes brabma 
rakhasa, a demon, 52 
Untouchable, 49, 178, 247, 311; list of, 
311. See also Ahbna; Candala 
can eat mahdprasad out of same pot as 
brahmin, 180 
devadasi as, 93 
menstruating woman, 73 
not allowed in temple, 324; #pabdsa, 
୨୦ 
woman as, 181; while menstruaung, 
63 
Upabhoga, 76 
Upacdra, offerings for paja, 226. See also 
Pajé 
Upanayana, 61, 62, 146. See also Thread 
Ceremony 
Urvasi, an apsaras, 233, 329 


Vaikhanasa smarta suitra, 309 
Vahuntha, 216 
Vaishinavite, 34, 196, 198, 276 
baisnab, 19 
Gaudiya sect in Bengal, t3 
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Onya, 20, 204 
temples, 171 
Vausya, 73, 84, 137 
Vijasaneya Samhita, 164 
Van Buitenen, 309, 310, 316, 318 
Van Gennep, 279, 280, 316 
Varihamihira, 309, 316 
Varna, 64, 66, t12, 117, 138, 139, 149, 
269, 287, 322 
devadasis outside of, 112, 113 
king of kshauriya, 289 
king outside of, 112, 139, 142, 182 
Varuna, 149, 161, 175, 179, 210, 229, 
289, 319, 320 
Varuni, goddess of wine, 229; wife nf 
Varuna also known as Sura, 212 
Vasistha-dharmasdastra, 138 
Vasyayan, Kapila, 305 
Vaudeville, Charlotie, 161, 332 
Vayu, 320 
Vayu Purana, 319 
Vedas, 140, 183 
Vesya, 9, 10, 329. See also Besyé 
Vidyapau, 250, 311 
Visnu, 69, 91, 97, 118, t53, 221, 222, 
253, 260, 319, 320, 336, 332 
and Sri, 223 
boar incarnation of, 160, 165 
Jagannitha as unmoveable Visnu; king 
as moveable Visnu, 147 
hing as incarnation of, 33, 78, 1t8, 
121, 122, 289 
king called calanti visnn, (12 
songs in praise of, 132 
torwoise form of, 210 
Visnu-Allalanitha, 319 
Visnu dharmasiaswa, 312, 331 
Visnu-dharma-sucra, 138 
Visnudharmottara Purana, 112, 316 
Visnu Purana, 327 
Visnu Samhita, 98 
Yispusmru, 316 
Visvabasu, 245, 251, 267, 272; datas, 
descendents of, 245 
Visvakarma, 222 


Waghome, Joanne, 333 
Wagner, Roy, 303 
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Wasfierwoman, rajaki, 222; dombt, 231 
and washerman, involved in puberty 
ceremony, 230, 231 
wife of (dhobans), 74 
favounte sexual parmer in tannic nals, 
231 
Water, 99, 100, 101 
associated with devadasi, 98 
brahmins do not take from devadasis, 
tit, 112 
from washing of one’s fect. See Paduka 
role of ; transforming, 98-101, 103 
symbolism of, 56 
Water-giving caste, 68, 83, 85, 142, 143, 
144. See also Pantisprusya 
Wedding, ceremony, 71, 73, 113, 119, 
230, 231, 323. See also Marnage 
devadasis and deis connected with, 113 
mangals par excellence, 282 
non-royal, 322 
of commoners; of brahmins and non- 
brahmins; differences, 153 
of ders, 144 
of king, 98, 131 
of non-brahmins at night; of king, at 
night; of brahmins, in day time, 
147 
of Rima, 150 
puberty ceremony after, 234 
reenacment of by women, 235 
Wedding song, 96, 99. See also Song 
Widow, 43, 48, 52, 54, 58, 59, 66, 62, 68, 
78, 79, 99, 172, 211, 236, 318. See 
also Bidabha 
as temple anendants, 54; do prijd, 59 
devadasi never becomes, 47, 70; and 
ders, 144 
imauspicious, 53, 54 
loss of authority, 55 
not allowed to cook, 54 
of king, 157 
post-menopausal, 54 
queen as, 148 
sexually inactive, 95 
some become mata, 310 


widow-concubine, 42, 43, 48 
Widower, 51, 52, 53, 55, 58 
Widowhood, a fate dreaded by women, 

54 
Wine, 113, 221, 222, 223, 225, 226, 227, 
228, 238, 239, 328. See also Madya 

associated with auspiciousness, 230 

called Knlasundari, 221 

called the messenger of kama, 230 

drinking of considered a sin, 230 

Varuni or Sura as goddess of, 229 
Wiugenstein, Ludwig, 13 
Worship. See also Pija 

menual, 228 

of Durga, 170 

of Kah, 217, 218 

of child Knshna, 152 

of deity, 171 

of devadasi, 109, £10, 111 

of door-guardians, dwuarapalas, 218 

of five deities, 132, 133 

of the goddess, 170, 224 

of Jagannatha compared with that of 

king, 112 
of sun, 187 
of weapons, 167, 170 


Yajaméana, 162, 241. See also Jajamana 
Yalman, Nur, 63, 64, 66 
Yamuna. See Jamuna 
Yantra, sacred design, 225 
goddess in, 225, 226 
of Kah, 223 
of the goddess, 219, 223, 228 
tarpana to, 225 
Yasoda, Knshna’s foster mother, 39, 201, 
202, 203, 206, 207, 208, 209, 326, 
327 
Yogini, 221, 226, 238, 260, 278 
Yoni, 222, 223 
Yuga, 270, 271, 314, 332 


Zimmer, Heinrich, 314, 318 
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